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CONSTITUTION 


ARTICLE I 
NAME 


SECTION I. The name of this Association shall be The Cath- 
olic Educational Association of the United States. 


ARTICLE II 
OBJECT 


SECTION I. The object of this Association shall be to keep in 
the minds of the people the necessity of religious instruction and 
training as the basis of morality and sound education; and to 
promote the principles and safeguard the interests of Catholic 
education in all its departments. 

Sec. 2. To advance the general interests of Catholic educa- 
tion, to encourage the spirit of cooperation and mutual helpful- 
ness among Catholic educators, to promote by study, conference 
and discussion the thoroughness of Catholic educational work in 
the United States. 

Sec. 3. To help the cause of Catholic education by the pub- 
lication and circulation of such matter as shall further these ends. 


ARTICLE III 
DEPARTMENTS 


SECTION 1. The Association shall consist of the Catholic 
Seminary Department; the Catholic College and University De- 
partment; the Catholic School Department. Other departments 
may be added with the approval of the Executive Board of the 
Association. 

Sec. 2. Each Department regulates its own affairs and elects 
its own officers. There shall, however, be nothing in its regula- 
tions inconsistent with the provisions of this Constitution. 
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ARTICLE IV 
OFFICERS 


SEcTION 1. The officers of the Association shall be a Presi- 
dent General; several Vice Presidents General to correspond in 
number with the number of Departments in the Association; a 
Secretary General ; a Treasurer General ; and an Executive Board. 
The Executive Board shall consist of these officers, and the 
Presidents of the Departments, and two other members elected 
from each Department of the Association. 

Sec. 2. All officers shall hold office until the end of the annual 
meeting, wherein their successors shall have been elected, unless 
otherwise specified in this Constitution. 


ARTICLE V 


THE PRESIDENT GENERAL 


SECTION 1. The President General shall be elected annually by 
ballot, in a general meeting of the Association. 

Sec. 2. The President General shall preside at all meetings 
of the Association, and at the meetings of the Executive Board. 
He shall call meetings of the Executive Board by and with the 
consent of three members of the Board, and whenever a majority 
of the Board so desire. 


ARTICLE VI 
THE VICE PRESIDENTS GENERAL 


SEcTION 1. The Vice Presidents General, one from each De- 
partment, shall be elected by ballot in the general meeting of the 
Association. In the absence of the President General, the First 
Vice President General shall perform his duties. In the absence 
of the President General and First Vice President General, the 
duties of the President General shall be performed by the Sec- 
oud Vice President General; and in the absence of all these, the 
Third Vice President General shall perform the duties. In the 
absence of the President General and all Vice Presidents Gen- 
eral, a pro tempore chairman shall be elected by the Association 
on nomination, the Secretary putting the question. 
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CONSTITUTION 3 


ARTICLE VII 
THE SECRETARY GENERAL 


SEcTION I. The Secretary General shall be elected by the 
Executive Board. The term of his office shall not exceed three 
years, and he shall be eligible to re-election. He shall receive a 
suitable salary, and the term of his office and the amount of his 
compensation shall be fixed by the Executive Board. 

Sec. 2. The Secretary General shall be Secretary of the gen- 
eral meetings of the Association and of the Executive Board. He 
shall receive and keep on record all matters pertaining to the As- 
sociation and shall perform such other duties as the Executive 
Board may determine. He shall make settlement with the Treas- 
urer General for all receipts of his -office at least once every 
month. He shall give bond for the faithful discharge of his duties. 
He shall have-his records at the annual meeting and at the meet- 
ings of the Executive Board. 


ARTICLE VIII 
THE TREASURER GENERAL 


Section 1. The Treasurer General shall be the custodian of 
all moneys of the Association, except such funds as he may be 
directed by the Executive Board to hand over to the Trustees of 
the Association for investment. He shall pay all bills when certi- 
fied by the President General and Secretary General, acting with 
the authority of the Executive Board. He shall make annual re- 
port to the Executive Board, and shall give bond for the faithful 
discharge of his duties. 


ARTICLE IX 
THE EXECUTIVE BOARD 


Section 1. The Executive Board shall have the management 
of the affairs of the Association. It shall make arrangements for 
the meetings of the Association, which shall take place annually. 
It shall have power to make regulations concerning the writing, 
reading and publishing of the papers of the Association meetings. 
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Sec. 2. It shall have charge of the finances of the Association. 
The expenses of the Association and the expenses of the De- 
partments shall be paid from the Association treasury, under 
the direction and with the authorization of the Executive Board. 
No expense shall be incurred except as authorized by the Execu- 
tive Board. 

Sec. 3. It shall have power to regulate admission into the 
Association, to fix membership fees and to provide means for 
carrying on the work of the Association. 

Sec. 4. It shall have power to create Trustees to hold the 
funds of the Association. It shall have power to form commit- 
tees of its own members to facilitate the discharge of its work. 
It shall audit the accounts of the Secretary General and of the 
Treasurer General. It shall have power to interpret the Consti- 
tution and regulations of the Association, and in matters of dis- 
pute its decision shall be final. It shall have power to fill all 
vacancies occurring among its members. 

Sec. 5. The Executive Board shall hold at least one meeting 
each year. 


ARTICLE X 
MEMBERSHIP 


SECTION 1. Any one who is desirous of promoting the objects 
of this Association may be admitted to membership on payment 
of membership fee. The payment of annual fee entitles the 
member to vote in meetings of this Association, and to a copy of 
the publications of the Association issued after admission into the 
Association. The right to vote in Department meetings is 
determined by the regulations of the several Departments. 


ARTICLE XI 
MEETINGS 


SECTION I. Meetings of the Association shall be held at such 
time and place as may be determined by the Executive Board 
of the Association. 
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CONSTITUTION 5 


ARTICLE XII 
AMENDMENTS 
SEcTION I. This Constitution may be amended by a two- 
thirds vote of the members present at an annual meeting, pro- 
vided that such amendment has been approved by the Executive 
Board and proposed to the members at a general meeting one 
year before. 
ARTICLE XIII 
BY-LAWS 
SECTION I. By-laws not inconsistent with this Constitution 
may be adopted at the annual meeting by a majority vote of the 
members present and voting; but no by-law shall be adopted on 
the same day on which it is proposed. 


BY-LAWS 


1. ‘lhe Executive Board shall have power to fix its own 
quorum, which shall not be less than one-third of its number. 





























INTRODUCTION 


The Fourteenth Annual Meeting of the Catholic Educational 
Association was held in Buffalo, N. Y. on June 25th, 26th, 27th 
and 28th, 1917. The meeting was well attended, and repre- 
sentatives of all educational interests in the Church were present. 
In every respect it was one of the most successful and satis- 
factory meetings held by the Association. 

The confusion in the educational work of the country is obvious 
to all observers, and educators are laboring earnestly to bring 
more harmony and order into the work. It is not improbable 
that a stable and well ordered system of secular education will 
develop in the course of the next few years. The conditions 
which now prevail are largely the result of haphazard experiment, 
and compromise in meeting pressing exigencies. But this is 
not to be marvelled at since the growth of our country has been 
so rapid and unusual that there has been neither time nor oppor- 
tunity to study the problems adequately before applying proper 
solutions. 

The difficulties in our Catholic educational system arise from 
these same conditions, and from the fact that in many instances 
our educational work has had to follow in important respects 
the lines laid down in secular education. In the conditions that 
prevail at present, legislation is not always desirable. The rapid 
changes of conditions might easily make legislation a hindrance 
rather than a help; and until an educational system of some 
stability grows up in the country, it seems to be advisable that 
educational adjustments should work themselves out with some 
degree of flexibility so that they may fit the changes of con- 
ditions. 

The Catholic Educational Association is recognized by Catho- 
lic educators as a medium that has advantages of peculiar im- 
portance in these times, and its availability as a means of dealing 
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8 INTRODUCTION 


with present-day conditions is fully appreciated. It is perhaps 
the most suitable means of dealing with a situation that is com- 
plex and confusing, and is ever presenting new phases for con- 
sideration. It is a means by which Catholic educators can come 
to a common understanding and can help to solve their own 
problems, and help themselves. The general recognition of 
these facts was the characteristic note of the Buffalo meeting. 
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MEETINGS OF THE EXECUTIVE BOARD 





WasuinctTon, D. C., Aprin 10, 1917 


A meeting of the Executive Board of the Catholic Educational 
Association was held at the Catholic University of America, 
Washington, D. C., at 10:00 A. M., Tuesday, April the toth. 
The following members were present: Very Rev. James A. 
Burns, C. S. C., LL. D.; Very Rev. E. R. Dyer, S. S., D. D.; 
Rev. Francis W. Howard, LL. D.; Rev. Francis T. Moran, 
D. D.; Very Rev. John F. Fenlon, S. S., D. D.; Rt. Rev. Msgr. 
John B. Peterson, Ph. D.; Rev. M. Schumacher, C. S. C.; Rev. 
Joseph F. Smith; Rev. John A. Dillon. Monsignor Isaac P. 
Whelan of Newark, N. J. was present on invitation. 

The meeting was opened with prayer by Dr. Burns. 

A letter from the President General, Bishop Shahan, was read, 
in which he stated that owing to the death of a relative he was not 
able to be present. 

The minutes of the previous meeting were read and approved. 
The report of the Committee on Program was presented by Rev. 
Francis W. Howard. He stated that satisfactory arrangements 
were in progress for the meeting in Buffalo and that he antici- 
pated a very good meeting. 

A discussion took place in regard to our position in reference 
to the teaching of morality in public schools. It was requested 
that the Advisory Committee hold a discussion of the subject, 
and that Dr. Pace and others be invited to present statements 
for discussion. 

The presidents of the Departments reported on their programs, 
and suggestions were offered in order. The request was made 
that a joint meeting of the College and Seminary Departments 
be held at the Convention to hear a paper on, “What the Semi- 
nary can do for the College.” 


(9) 
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The status of the priests and Brothers engaged in educational 
work, and all theologians in our seminaries, in reference to lia- 
bility to military service under proposed legislation, was con- 
sidered. Very Rev. E. R. Dyer, Rev. Francis T. Moran and 
Rev. Francis W. Howard, were appointed a Committee to carry 
out the wishes of the Board, and the Board directed that the 
Secretary should bring the matter to the notice of the Most 
Reverend Archbishops by writing a letter to His Grace, Most 
Reverend Archbishop Glennon, the secretary of the meeting. 

At 12:45 recess was taken until 2:00 P. M. 

On re-convening at 2:00 P. M. the Board heard the report of 
Monsignor Peterson on an outline plan for the general organiza- 
tion of Catholic educational work. After thorough discussion 
of this plan and substantial approval of the main features, the re- 
port was referred back to Monsignor Peterson with the request 
that the plan be revised and sent to the Secretary so that it could 
be re-submitted to the Board and the members of the Advisory 
Committee for criticism. 

The problem of standardization of Catholic colleges was dis- 
cussed at length. Various methods by which this standardiza- 
tion could be effected were considered, and the method usually 
followed by.other colleges of the country was the one most 
favored. At the conclusion of the discussion the following 
motion was made, seconded, and carried: It is the sense of 
the Executive Board that a list of standard Catholic colleges 
is desirable. 

The meeting then adjourned. 


BuFFALo, N. Y., JUNE 25, 1917 


A meeting of the Executive Board of the Catholic Educa- 
tional Association was held at the LaFayette Hotel, Buffalo, N. 
Y. at 3:00 P. M., Monday, June 25th. The following members 
were present: 

Rt. Rev. Thomas J. Shahan, D. D.; Very Rev. E. R. Dyer, 
S. S., D. D.; Very Rev. James A. Burns, C. S. C.,, LL. D.; 
Very Rev. John P. O’Mahoney, C. S. V.; Rev. Francis W. 
Howard, LL. D.; Rev. Francis T. Moran, D. D.; Rev. M. A. 
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Schumacher, C. S. C.; Rt. Rev. Msgr. John B. Peterson, Ph. D.; 
Very Rev. John F. Fenlon, S. S., D. D.; Rev. Joseph F. Smith; 
Rev. John A. Dillon, LL. D.; Brother John A. Waldron, S. M. 

Minutes of the previous meeting were read and approved. The 
report of the Secretary General was read. 


REPORT OF THE SECRETARY GENERAL 


The Association has had a satisfactory year. The work has 
been conducted along the lines that were laid down in the past, 
and the results have been as good as might be expected. There 
have been no substantial changes in the membership, and the 
funds have been adequate for the work that has been mapped 
out. An increase of the revenue, however, is desirable, if the 
Association is to develop new activities. The following is a 
statement of membership of the Association : 


STATEMENT OF NUMBER OF MEMBERS NOW ENROLLED 


MRI, ee oreo ici lcscecle tee coud be op aceacaees a 
Re or Ab Le Vicia cles Gah ude dees enemas s 84 
WRENN COMCGENN on ogee c vs Sede acas cca uwssne ses 12 
Susamma Members: o00i5.005 2 as AS et 3 
UONROE. 1y 18 5 re Beare igicd tia see we 6 Alun ose SS HERE ON 62 
Genres - MeHNOR ONG oe Scent Soo cidn é Macey chasm 1713 

RRM 2) Od Digs haus Gas hig oko xe MAN Se olde meee — 1889 


STATEMENT OF MEMBERSHIP FROM JULY I, 1916 TO JUNE 30, 1917 


July 1, 1916, number enrolled..................-46. 1868 
New members in year — 
Ty Pa org eR Ob OE eT eee eer 0 
eR SSE ts o Oapein 3 Saeed tawed awose me 1 
WEES COMIPOES 9. ota decade vacawn cts 3 
Sustaining Members ...............eeeee: 0 
PCAMeeS Soc BS SESSA IES re 6 
General: Membership ..............2-.... 145 - 
— 155 
2023 
Withdrawals in year.......ccccccececcoes 123 


WPAN S58 adk AEROS SIR SRS oo ll 134 
j . —_ 1889 
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The usual number of reports have been printed, and quarterly 
bulletins containing papers of special interest have been given 
a general circulation. 

Meetings of the Advisory Committee have been held, and 
important questions of educational policy discussed. The meet- 
ings of the Advisory Committee have been of great service in 
giving more unity and coherence to the programs of the Depart- 
ments. Full reports of these meetings are made to the Executive 
Board, and the organization and work of the Advisory Com- 
mittee are in control of the Board. 

The program for the Fourteenth Annual Meeting equals in 
importance and excellence the program of any previous meeting 
of the Association. 

The Association is looked upon with most favorable regard 
by all our Catholic educators; and in the letters received from 
the hierarchy there are always expressions of most cordial good 
will and approval. 

In regard to the general educational situation, the country is 
confronted with a state of very great confusion. One who 
studies the trend of secular educational thought in this day finds 
it characterized by defect of principle, and lack of correct knowl- 
edge of human nature. As a consequence, the educational 
policy of the day is a series of makeshifts to meet difficulties, 
while initiative and progress lead to fads and a never-ceasing 
round of experiment. 

It is believed by some that Catholic educators might hope to 
develop a center of power and influence in our own system that 
would serve as a beacon light in this confusion. The difficulties 
in the way of this accomplishment are very great. We ourselves 
are influenced by the trend of secular education without being 
always aware of it, and we are perforce obliged to conform to 
many of the conditions we find in that system. 

To meet the situation that confronts us we need to prepare, 
and it would be well not to lose time. In the Association we 
have a means of studying our needs and of cooperating in the 
protection of our rights, and in the defense of our position. 
For the upbuilding of our own position a definite policy in 
regard to the standardization of our educational work seems to 
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be one of the most pressing demands. The college men are 
practically of one mind, after years of discussion, in regard to 
the necessity of some common understanding in regard to this 
matter. But it seems to be even more important to have some 
common understanding as to the requirements for entrance to 
our high schools. If our secondary institutions arrive at such 
an understanding, much would be done towards the unification 
of our system. 

We have come to a point where it is advisable to have a 
permanent committee on curriculum, charged with the duty of 
studying this problem in all its important relations. I therefore 
recommend that this Board establish a Committee on Curriculum 
composed of men who might be recommended by the Advisory 
Committee. This Committee could study the subject, and publish 
conclusions from time to time. The Committee should be com- 
posed of prefects of studies in the colleges, and of superin- 
tendents and inspectors of our parish schools. Their advice 
would have great weight, and some committee of this kind seems 
to me to be imperatively demanded by reason of the growing 
confusion in the education of our day. 

The growth of secular education has led to a very remarkable 
increase in the influence of the university professor in the public 
life of the day. The modern secular university is perhaps the 
most influential factor of our modern life, and with its frank 
and open avowal of Darwinism and evolution, its denial of all 
natural rights, and its general, though unavowed atheism, it must 
share the responsibility for the conditions of our day. The full 
control of the educational work of this country is passing more 
and more rapidly into the hands of the State universities, and the 
institution of the American National University is only a matter 
of time. In the past, financial interests have formed the opinions 
of the country; but the influence of the universities seems to be 
gaining the ascendancy. A very great change is coming over the 
people, and this change portends no good for religion or social 
order. 

The most urgent problem confronting those who are responsible 
for Catholic education is to forecast some line of policy to be 
followed in view of the changes and problems that will arise in 
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the course of the war and after it. Men in high positions seem 
to think that an extensive mobilization of industry will most 
certainly result from the war, and that international commerce 
hereafter will be carried on by super-trusts or even national 
industrial units. It is claimed, and no one seems seriously to 
contest the claim, that the organization, regulation, and control 
both of the processes of production as well as of distribution, 
will be conducted under the auspices and even the direct control 
of government. When divested of its euphemisms this seems to 
mean that the present regime of capitalism, with control of 
industry in few hands, will be supplanted by open State socialism. 

It seems almost certain that either this result will follow the 
war, or else the present industrial system will be disrupted with 
great consequent disorder and suffering. In either event the sit- 
uation is serious, and it is apparent that Catholic education in the 
United States will soon be face to face with an important crisis 
in its history. Vocational education has already fastened its hold 
on the country as a national enterprise. It is needful, therefore, 
to consider the policy that we must adopt in order to maintain 
the principlé of freedom of education, and to safeguard the 
existence of our educational institutions. 


In conclusion it should again be emphasized that this body 
has no legislative power. We have no force except that which 
comes from mutual good will and common understanding. We 
can do much by counsel and study to alleviate the evils that are 
sure to arise, but effective action cannot be undertaken. The 
mutual good will and common understanding, however, that 
have characterized the proceedings of the Association, make it 
one of our most effective agencies for good, notwithstanding 
this inherent and necessary lack of legislative authority. 

In conclusion, I beg to thank all the officers of the Association 
and its Departments for the readiness and good will they have 
shown at all times in assisting me in the executive work of the 
Association. 

Francis W. Howarp, 
Secretary General. 
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The various points of the’ report were discussed at length. 
The report was accepted and it was ordered that it be printed 
in the volume of the Proceedings. 

The report of the Treasurer General for the year was presented. 

An Auditing Committee consisting of Very Rev. John F. 
Fenlon, S. S., D. D.; Rev. M. A. Schumacher, C. S. C.; Brother 
John A. Waldron, S. M., was appointed to examine the report. 
The Committee retired and in their absence a number of com- 
munications were read. The Board directed that these com- 
munications should be read at the opening meeting of the Asso- 
ciation. 

The Auditing Committee reported as follows: 

“We have examined the accounts of the Treasurer General, 
with the accompanying vouchers and receipts, and have found 


them correct. 
“Toun F. FENLON, 


“M. A. SCHUMACHER, 
“Joun A. WaLpRON.” 


The report of the Auditing Committee was approved, and it 
was ordered that the itemized report of receipts and expenditures 
be printed in the volume of the Proceedings. 

It was ordered that a cablegram be sent to His Eminence, 
the Cardinal Secretary of State, asking the blessing of the Holy 
Father. 

‘It was ordered that a telegram of greeting be sent to His 
Eminence, Cardinal Gibbons, Honorary President of the Associa- 
tion, to all the Most Eminent Cardinals, and to the Most Reverend 
Archbishops and Right Reverend Bishops in whose episcopal sees 
previous conventions of the Association have been held. There 
being no further business the meeting adjourned. 

A meeting of the Advisory Committee followed at which all 
members of the Executive Board were present. 


Burravo, N. Y., JUNE 28, 1917 


A meeting of the Executive Board of the Association was 
held at the rectory of the Oblate Fathers at 2:00 P. M. The 
following members were present : 
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Rt. Rev. Thomas J. Shahan, D. D.; Very Rev. E. R. Dyer, 
S. S., D. D.; Very Rev. James A. Burns, C. S. C.; Brother 
Edward, F. S. C.; Rev. Francis W. Howard, LL. D.; Rev. 
Francis T. Moran, D. D.; Very Rev. John F. Fenlon, S. S., D. 
D.; Rt. Rev. Msgr. John B. Peterson, Ph. D.; Rt. Rev. Msgr. 
John P. Chidwick, D. D.; Very Rev. John P. O’Mahoney, C. 
S. V.; Rev. M. A. Schumacher, C. S. C.; Brother John A. 
Waldron, S. M. 

Prayer was said by Bishop Shahan. 

The minutes of the previous meeting were read and approved. 

An order of business was proposed and adopted. 

A motion was made and seconded that the Chairman appoint 
a Committee on Finance which would have the powers vested 
in this Committee in previous meetings of the Executive Board. 
The motion was carried, and the President General named the 
following : 

Rt. Rev. Thomas J. Shahan, D. D.; Rev. Francis T. Moran, 
D. D., and Rev. John P. O’Mahoney, C. S. V. 

A motion was made and seconded that the Chairman appoint 
a Committee on Program which would have power to deal with 
all matters concerning the program for the next meeting. The 
chairman appointed the Committee of the previous year, con- 
sisting of Rt. Rev. Thomas J. Shahan, D. D.; Very Rev. James 
A. Burns, C. S. C.; Rev. Francis W. Howard, LL. D. 

The Chairman was authorized to appoint a Committee on 
Publication at his discretion. 

A report was made on the work of the Advisory Committee. 
This Committee was instructed to continue its work along the 
lines thus far followed. It was authorized to meet as often as 
was deemed useful. 

After a discussion of the time and place for holding the next 
annual meeting of the Association, it was unanimously decided 
to accept the very cordial invitation received from Archbishop 
Hanna to hold the fifteenth annual convention in San Fran- 
cisco. The Secretary was directed to learn from His Grace the 
most suitable time for holding the meeting, and the Program 
Committee was given authority to make any changes or arrange- 
ments that might be found necessary. 
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Rev. Francis W. Howard gave an account of an informal 
meeting held in the rectory of the Oblate Fathers on Tuesday 
evening, June 26, at which Rt. Rev. Dennis J. Dougherty, 
D. D.; Rt. Rev. Joseph Schrembs, D. D.; Rt. Rev. Thomas J. 
Shahan, D. D.; Rev. M. Schumacher, C. S. C.; Rev. Francis 
T. Moran, D. D.; Very Rev. E. R. Dyer, S. S., D. D., and all 
members of the Advisory Committee were present. At this 
conference a number of topics were considered. A recommenda- 
tion was made to the Executive Board of the Association that 
the Board arrange to have a memorial presented to the Most 
Reverend Archbishops on the present educational situation of 
the country and request the formation of a Committee on Educa- 
tion. ; 

After giving consideration to the matter the Executive Board, 
on account of lack of sufficient time for deliberation, decided 
to refer the matter to a future meeting of the Executive Board. 

It was moved and seconded that the Executive Board recom- 
mend that, on account of the gravity of the situation existing 
at the present time, frequent meetings of the Advisory Com- 
mittee he held during the year. The recommendation was 
adopted. 

Rev. Dr. Fenlon on behalf of the Seminary Department asked 
that the advisability of establishing a section for preparatory 
seminaries be considered. After discussion of the matter it was 
decided that no action could be taken until a definite authoriza- 
tion to form such a section was asked by the Seminary Depart- 
ment of the Association. 

On behalf of the College Department, Father O’ Mahoney pre- 
sented a request to the effect that the College Department be 
authorized to change its name to Department of Colleges and 
Secondary Schools. A motion was made that this change be 
authorized by the Board. The motion was seconded. 

A request was made that the motion be tabled and that Father 
O’Mahoney be asked to prepare a brief statement of the reasons 


_for this request, which could be sent by mail to the members 


of the Board and discussed by correspondence, thus giving ample 
time for a consideration of all phases of the problem. 
No action was taken on this recommendation. 
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A substitute motion was then made that the Executive Board 
proceed to the establishment of a High School Department in 
the Association. This motion was seconded but later was with- 
drawn. 

In the discussion of the original motion, it was stated that 
should the Board take affirmative action in regard to this recom- 
mendation, it could at any time rescind this resolution. The 
Secretary was requested to note this statement in the minutes. 

After further consideration and discussion the motion was 
adopted with several dissenting votes, and the College Depart- 
ment was authorized to call itself hereafter, “The Department 
of Colleges and Secondary Schools.” 

It was ordered that previous authorization from the Finance 
Committee of the Association must be obtained before any ex- 
pense can be incurred. 

The meeting then adjourned. 

Francis W. Howarp, 
Secretary. 
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ot TREASURER GENERAL’S REPORT 
Cleveland, Ohio, June 30, 1917 
Receipts 
ce 1916 ‘To Cash — : 
x- atin. . Sp - Mee Oe RAINES ovacns can pew ancash vd ddadevadocsvenadadeveccdaedccvungesqnandance $2,908 61 
july 5. Received dues at Convention, Baltimore. ...........ccccccsccecsccsctccsccccccs 399 00 
Joly. GF MRR iain nc cesiccccciscccccdvesccccsecccceesccccecces 410 
Aug. 8. Received per Secretary General 473 18 
Sept. 1. Received per Secretary General 146 00 
Oct. 7. Received per Secretary General 172 50 
Nov. 6. Received per Secretary General 236 15 
Dec. 2. Received per Secretary General 188 02 
1917 
Nai We MD cer Doki lata can ctaned ada Waa we nina Ab adaukdeanete cxmsecaenctnuaiaewase 44 89 
Jan. 3. Received per Secretary General 66 14 
Feb. 5. Received per Secretary General 28 14 
Mar. 5. Received per Secretary General 52 00 
April 3. Received per Secretary General 28 50 
May 4. Received per Secretary General 209 20 
June 4. Received per Secretary General 2,221 50 
June 25. Received per Secretary General 933 00 
SE CRIN ROR oi5 5 cna inancndannns dongancuis> as dgageumewdeeonnneadweece $8,110 93 
Expenditures 
1916 By Cash — 
Sept: 8 Onder. No...1. Clerks Mite Mag to Aagi Fo. .8. ececccc cccdideecciccsccecauctes $168 00 
Sept. 6. Order No. 2. F. J. Heer Printing Co, as per Itemized Statement...... a 60 80 
Sept. 6. Order No. 3. Office Expense as per Itemized Statement.................... 31 85 
Sept. 6. Order No. 4. Secretary General Allowance Expenses Traveling, etc., from 
FORE De TOR SG, FOG BIOs os cicicndn ixcnds divanwaceuestacses 500 00 
Sept. 6. Order No. 5. ‘lreasurer General Allowance for Expenses 1915-1916........ 100 00 
Sept -@. Order-No. 6. Clerk Sire Aue, 7 to Sent. Goons. ccvsicvecescsiscateceocedses 48 00 
Sept. 8 Order No. 7. Salary Secretary General from June 18 to Sept. 15.......... 250 00 
Sept. 8. Order No. 8. Office Expense as per Itemized Statement.................... 9 75 
Sept. 8 Order No, 9. Cable and Telegrams at Convention..................00eeeeeee 19 37 
a Oct. 27. Order No. 10. Premium of Treasurer General’s Bond..................00000- 6 00 
Oct. 27. Order No. 11. Dues of Catholic Press “Association...............ceeeeeeeeeees 10 00 
Oct. 27. Order No. 12. Office Expense as per Itemized Statement...................- 17 75 
Oct. 27. Order No. 13. F, J. Heer Printing Co., Printing August Bulletin.......... 75 40 
Oct. 27. Order No. 14. Central Ohio Paper Co., as per Itemized Statement.......... 58 33 


(19) 
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1916 
Get 87. Oriier No. 1. PERAde GAA TA Ve ape hes i. ices ee ire eectaeeccesaseeues 22 1 
Oct. 27. Order No. 16. Office Help, Sept. 4 to Oct. 2 48 00 
Nov. 21. Order No. 17. F. J. Heer Printing Co., Printing 4,000 Copies of Report.. 1,215 23 
Nov. 21. Order No. 18. Office Help Oct. 2 to Nov. 6 62 50 
Noy.) Sis. Gitter Noval. cepomt £00 MMU. 55.65 cocikess cneccdececuedene ces vedeeccens 65 45 
Nov. 21. Order No. 20. Columbus Printing Co. — 
SNE ogee cn Ge esesbnendcads0 0s vhesd Oe d be keedses bse bus 3 50 
UOT EECROS 2 Bi insinc sage cs cnde odd cestcedes cn dgibe es 2 50 
—_ 11 00 
Row. Bi. Cheer Bie. Si; TCE VE. vines ccntcnscccsvcevesssveccncvcsvsdégeceses sve 250 00 
1917 
April 14. Order No. 22. Office Help, as per Itemized Statement....................006- 212 50 
April 14. Order No. 23. F. J. Heer Printing Co., 250 Reprints..................s0008- 44 90 
April 14. Order No. 24. F. J. Heer Printing Co., 100 Reprints “The State’’.......... 12 01 
April 14. Order No. 25. F, J. Heer Printing Co., Printing February Bulletin........ 119 90 
Pe ae Ota” NNN he nchats Coke ude cD RS UNG Cha Per eeClb Enis Oven tnhesey Nee Kee 34 16 
April 14. Order No. 27. P. J. Kennedy & Co., 3 Copies Catholic Directory............ 5 68 
April 14. Order No. 28. Salary Secretary General from Sept. 15 to Dec. 15.......... 250 00 
April 14. Order No. 29. F. J. Heer Printing Co., 500 Deaf Mute Signs............... 11 50 
June 1. Order No. 30. Salary Secretary General from Dec. 15, 1916 to June 
CHAM, Fara tte cain cs caSvmasceleces iteset oeSeriegerse de qaneees 500 00 
June 1. Order No. 31. Office Help, as per Itemized Statement................cecees 126 65 
June 1. Order No. 32. Annual Dues Catholic Press Association..................0005 10 00 
June 1. Order No. 33. Expenses Treasurer General to July 1, 1917................. 100 00 
June 1. Order No. 34. Office Expense, as per Itemized Statement.................. 17 26 
June 18. Order No. 35. Expenses of Advisory and Executive Board Meetings— 
A, hi SG aint a tseessncncin vehusisnbeddwendeukenvay $1l 66 
Bre. Jous B Weeon S. Mei. c ese senvesccscuscsioes 39 10 
Wee. A cnneamer, Cy SOG, occ cticctccsiceensoniass 40 00 
PRR ra SE co ENS paevinne bd cals chan euleabanesing Chaeennae'e 16 30 
Very Rev: J. PF: Ormahkoney, Co S.. Vio ceecccecctccces 45 00 
PERE. ae a oy ko Cooasteves iomesrervenenes ues 53 00 
— 205 06 
June 18. Order No. 36. F. J. Heer Printing Co., Printing May Bulletins............ 7 78 
June 18. Order No. 37. Expenses Deaf-Mute Conference............ccccsscsccccoscece 17 59 
June 18. Order No. 88. Expenses of Secretary General during year................... 486 67 
June 18. Order No. 39. Oftice Expense, as per Itemized Statement.................... 26 12 
June 21. Order No. 40. Office Help, as per Itemized Statement................00-eeee 62 50 
Wee Bhs APOE PNG Ol SOMME FAs sone dacksccmise De Cabasdpincneens s0,c0 ade Atainee seis 6s sews 30 80 
June 21. Order No. 42. Office Expense, as per Itemized Statement..............-+000 11 70 
Te Col Rs. aie ha dts aC ok ERS cabernet ecddieen $5,392 27 
Summary 
1917 
Seay OD; Tek Timi 0 Bai aes oink Cah cSs cb che lee dads ee Tai wecedecbiddcedices $8,110 93 
June 30. Total Expenses per orders and vouchers attached...........ccesseeeceueeeeeee 5,392 27 
ay Oh: De We Sie hd FTN i RR Ses ees cithstteds $2,718 66 


FRANCIS T. MORAN, 
Treasurer General. 
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RECEIPTS OF THE SECRETARY GENERAL’S OFFICE 


The following is an itemized statement of the receipts of the office 
of the Secretary General for the year, July 1, 1916, to June 27, 1917: 


July, 1916 
K, COR CO Ban Wieine idx Scasicccenvuncec $2908 61 
10. Sr. St. Michel, Corpus Christi, 
jf PU CP OTT CELE CC CLET tT eee 2 00 
10. Rev. J. B. Suprenant, Saginaw 
MUNG. concn cues ceatnmes cares itecsse 2 00 
10. Srs. of Christian Charity, New 
UME i te cnvdes sh ccadematbabancatse 2 00 
10. Srs. of St. Francis, Platte Center, 
Nebr. (St. Joseph’s Sch.)....... 2 00 
10. Notre Dame College, Baltimore.. 10 00 
10. Sr. M. Florentine, S. S. N.° He. 
CEE vn dcccusudapsaencagen sss 4 00 
10. Srs. of Charity, Roxbury, Mass. 2 00 
10. Rev. A. B. Salick, Milwaukee.. 4 00 
10. Sr. M. Catherine, Omaha......... 2 00 
10. Aquinas Academy, Tacoma, Wash. 2 00 
10. Rev. James C. Byrne, St.. Paul... 2 00 
10. Sr. M. Claire, Winona, Minn..... 2 00 
10. Rev. J. H. Fitzmaurice, Norwich, 
MOU. cic cib wc deareksteucceedesens 2 00 
10. Srs. “ St. Agnes, Decatur, Ind.. 14 00 
10. Rev. D. A. Hayes, Coldwater, 
MMS a ccdleatenguactierdecetsases 2 00 
10. Srs. of St. Joseph, Rochester...... 2 00 
10. Manhattan College, New York.. 10 00 
10. Rev. M. Larkin, New York 8 00 
10. Bro. ene Kantz, S. M., Chicago. 2 00 
10. Rev. T. F. Coakley, D. dD, Pitts- 
MUNEEE: -Sivddccussanvudet cadeensceda 2 00 
10. Sr. M. Aquin, O. S. D., Evanston, 
MMe itda ce beak sued bhcdeedadnscatnee's 2 00 
10. Sr. M. Joseph, San Rafael, Cal.. 2 00 
10. a pia Christian Charity, Phila- 
epic eeaneduaveschensepecys 2 00 
10. Row. PWalter J. Shanley, Danbury, 
ME... Udmetaxtabsseeedes vanceke 2 00 
10. St. Peter’s School, Danbury, Conn. 2 00 
10. Christian Brothers College, St. 
BAD cu touude tevac other wcatteesgs 30 00 
10.. Sr. M. Helena, Erie, Pa.......... 8 00 
10. Sr. Superior M. Rose, Belleville, 
5 Te a aS a ae ee es 2 00 
10. Sr, = Thimona, New Trier, 
PER ht cba witenhaGassWs Chav akes 2 00 
10. Sr. Deretiins, ee” et eee 2 00 
10. Rev. M. F. McAuliffe,, Hartford. 2 00 
10. Rev. A. J. Luckey, Manhattan, 
DS oo, vad cevasocnnccne?csnexeves 2 00 
10. Rev. T. J. Downey, Leaven- 
ORs RM. sk cancke <onscdene bes 2 00 
10. < F sane Baptista, Roxbury, 
nn er eee 2.00 
10. st Columbkilie’ s School, Chicago. 4 00 
10. Mission Helpers of the S. H., 
UAOEN § 555.5 as oho casts kebe ces 2 00 
10. Rev. J. P. Barron, Boone, Ia...... 6 00 
10. Srs. of Notre Dame, Toledo, O.. 2 00 
10. St. John’s Eccl, Seminary, Boston. 20 00 
10. Srs. of Charity, Newton, "Mass... 2 00 
10. Srs. of Holy Cross, Ft. Wayne, 
pO RN SS Pe eee 2 00 
10. Srs. of Christian Charity, St 
BAI cc deb ect ceedbesevecects seeds 2 00 


10. 

10. 
10. 
10. 


10. 


10. 
10. 
10. 


10. 


10. 


10. 
10. 
10. 


10. 


10. 


10. 
10. 


10. 


10. 
10. 


10. 


10. 


10. 


10. 


13. 


13. 
13. 


13. 


13. 
13. 
13. 
13. 


July, 1916 


St. John’s Seminary, Brooklyn.. 
Srs, of St. Joseph, Philadelphia... 
Sr. M. Baptista, mgs Francisco.. 


Mother M. Donata, N . Cambridge, 
MM sc cudaduccasancddaemsleseds 
Ursuline Academy, Muskegon, 
NOUS anedvcdecdsauscageuessucunnce 
Srs. of Immaculate Heart, Pitts- 
ne uu nnuecadddudakaaeaies dss 


M. Almira, Laurium, Mich.... 
Subaain College, Dubuque........ 
Sr. M. Lioba, Berlin, Ont........ 
a . Veronica, ‘Woodbridge, 
Sr. M. Catherine, Pittsburgh...... 
Rev. Walter S. McElroy, New 

PROCCR,, COR Sis ccczcdeses dsc 
Srs. of the ely Names, Schenec- 

tady, N. 
Very Rev. Ye 

St. Louis mn 
Rev. P. P. Crane, St. Louis...... 
Srs. of Holy Cross, Ogden, Utah. 





Srs. of I. H. M., Philadelphia. . 
Rev. C. Me Aleer, Harrington, 
WASHES dccncccgccdcnedsan dustoces 


Srs. of Charity, Swissvale, Pa.. 
Sr. M. Philomena, St. Charles, Ill. 
Sr. Philomena, St. Charles, Ill.. 


Srs. of —_— Conception, White 
COO BA, cecvauecasecesscedeasee 
Mt. St. EPs cies College, Helena, 
PE .< snacqcedeand thes céesevesshs 
Rev. Timoth Barrett, S. J., 
Wroodsteehe BEG. ic ¢cnsiccessdcee 


Rev. Albert E. Smith, Baltimore. . 
Rev. Chas. F. McEvoy, Syracuse. 
St. Joseph’s Seminary, Yonkers, 
Srs. of Si. Francis, So. “Omaha. 2. 
Vor Rev. Francis w Se 

Oconomowoc, 
Mother M. Olparia ‘Wiimington, 
DIOR, wemnqcaVensr sth sedad side wiess 
og E. P. Griffin, Pittsburgh..... 
M. Columba, Detroit........... 
Pig St. Joseph, West Hart- 
Rev. John J. Ward, Philadeiphia. 
~, Peter Ternes, Marine City, 


& 


ped 
fo 


Sra of Notre Dame, Malden, 
Seattle College, Seattic, Wash... 


ev. P. J. Sloan, Jamesville, N. 
Srs, of St. Francis, Eegg Harbor 

Pathe EE. - Detushasbeuddeuercssreues 
Rev. A. 0’ eill, Rochester........ 


Rev. Wm. Haberstock, Milwaukee. 

Srs. de Notre Dame, "Rochester. . 

Donation, (Rt. Rev. M. J. Hoban, 
D. D., Scranton, Pa.)........0 
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July, 1916 
i ND Ob Se idanschsxvecedemunedes 
$1. nore _ Academy, Coving- 
31. sts. "of Vielte Dame, Covington, 
Ky. St DR ee eee 
31. » of Notre Dame, avington, 
(St. Augustine’s SS ee 
81. on of Notre Dame, Newport, Ky. 


81. 4 of Notre Dame, Bellevue, 


31. Sra. ‘of Notre Dame, Cold Spring, 


41, ED Fathers, St. Louis.. 
81. Mother Stanislaus, Grand Forks, 


31. Sr. 
31. er. 
Wis. 


Ei iaesateh piaidale’<:sietipelaninsioe dain 5 
uM Ludivine, Kansas yore 


CONVENTION 


June, 1916 
26. Kenrick Seminary, 

Groves, Mo. 
27. Niagara University, 


Webster 


o. st, 2 cevevoccntecccccscocesevers cence 


27. Institute’ of Notre “Dame, 

more 
27. Loyola University, New Orleans. 
27. St. — s University, Collegeville, 


Pe ome 
27. Ps "Regina, *Prioress, Elizabeth, 
27. Donation, Rev. Chas. B. Carroll, 

S. eS eer 
27. ge High School, New Orleans. 
27. Sr. M. Josepha, Pittsburgh SSE 
27. Rev. Is Ww. Sh creanirant Hunting- 

DO, WoW Rice gaunt os censgpness coe 


_ Thomas College, ; “Villanova, 


27. Mr. Daniel a a 
Bal- 


26. Assumption B. . School, 
PE bos ks siuininniceaeemes Vee 

26. Very Rev. Princ. Bernard, O. S. 
Fics, PE, aks sass aseesce wenae 

2. Rev. J. A. Baisnee, S. S., Ph. D., 
D. PION cvivivns de omtsdeee 


26. et Francis Bradley, Fall River, 


26. Sen “Join Chrysostom, oa ae a 
ee Se, OPO Eee 
27. Bro. John * “Waldron, Ss. M., 
eNOS Ok aves gape cartesmegee 
26. Bro. Toseph Galiagher, San Fran- 
CRED GE... in dacschaste niidbe0os 


26. Bro. joseph Schulz, Brooklyn.. 
26. Bro. ulian > a Louisville, 
Wi -cesees0ia sb aeetuiceile y<abae<k> 


$20 00 
20 00 
20 00 
10 00 
10 00 


10 00 
10 00 


10 00 
10 00 
6 00 
oH 


pmo oon 
s3sss 88 


2 00 


2 00 
2 00 


2 00 


2 00 
2 00 
2 00 
2 00 


2 00 
2 00 


2 00 


CATHOLIC EDUCATIONAL ASSOCIATION 


July, 1916 
Srs. of Loretto, Louisville, Ky.. 

31 gO Charles College, Grand ‘Coteau, 
81. - Ignatius College, Cleveland, O. 
81. Sr. M. Pius, - “Sh RR 
81. sg of O. L. of Mercy, Mil- 

ROME, TEE. sidseccecancinneetaentes 
31. Rev. Lawrence Yeske, S. M., Day- 


WU Uh. -abemake ocews sitecsscanees 

81. ~*~ ‘Carmel Convent, LaFayette, 

< ENAUCLEREREO KEATON Ai eae haa slos 

31. Mr. . “Fauss, New York...... 

31. Rev, oi . O’Neill, Columbus, O.. 

81. Hf . Theresa, Allegany, N. 

31. Rt.’ Rev. Msgr. P. J. Supple, 

By MOROUSY, DEMEB.c. cc cscees 

31. Stamps gabeser kc beetadeed user ens enne 

81. Interest ...... eecanetss Ke cbcacanmees 
RECEIPTS 


June, 1916 
26. Bro, Lawrence, S. M., Brooklyn. 
26. ar at rown, Baltimore..... 
26. E. Byrne, Chicago......... 
26.. ite Meaish Sadlier Cooney, New 
EM side cmecane orca cehhe yds sexs 

26. Rev. Anaclete Cornelissen, > F, 
M., Brookland, B.C. ws. 

26. Rev. Christian Daniel, (od PP oc 
pee Re 

26. Mr. Patrick F. Eagan, New York. 
26. Felician Sisters, Chicago.......... 
26. Felician Sisters, Milwaukee........ 
27. Mr. James J. Fischer, New York. 
26. _ Wm, J. Fitzgerald, Hart- 





OG ica ccc tig aad eecems ii ae ses 55104 

26. Me Pierce J. Fleming, Chicago.. 
aR. . Me. _ Msgr, A Fletcher, 
ig: INNER. cv crccsvsnsusces 
26. Rev. John E. Flood Philadelphia. 
26. Mr. Thomas Halpin, Cedar 
OSI, FU PRiick cainiiedine ne 8s. danscps 
26. a = Mary Louise Harvey, New 
26. — Kilian Heid, O. S. B., 
Collegeville, Minn. .............. 

26. Rev. Augustine Hickey, Boston.. 
26. Rt. Rev. Msgr. James P. Holdin, 
TROTIOEG oo vin sivcd cs cowales +5. 05bs0 
26. Rev. J. J. Jepson, &. &., .Ph.:D., 
Cotcaavis, binniouey cncnaes 
26. Rev. J. C. Kearns, S. J., Mo- 
bile, PLR FOOL mT Oe 
26. Rev. A, E. Lafontaine, Fort 
WOM, DRUG: ences dde'cksccddasass 
26. Rev. D. Lavery, 0. S. B., Atchi- 
son, in on eeas iene te dient 
26 Re. # m. "F. Lawler, Jersey City, 
26. Miss Elizabeth Lenz, New Lon- 
Te PMNS dh deine sin n6'63'o9 40's cetwredis 

%. Mr, W. J. «Aiuliffe, New York.. 
26. — Jos. V. S. McClancy, Brook- 
26. Ber, Wm. *M McConnell, Belmar, 
26. Mr. T. fn 2 “McEvoy, Brooklyn. fis feos 
26. Rev. Lag E. McGuigan, Wash- 
PF ie CS imiuh te setat Ceiba ne 
26. i Milis, Chicago. RARE ae 
26. as Maeceta,.:S:,4. C. J., 
Melrose, Mass. ...........sece0- ; 


2 


2 
2 


es pr pore 
S ss 





00 


00 
00 


3s 























June, 
26. 


26. 
26. 
26. 
26. 


26. 
26. 


26. 
26. 


26. 
26. 


26. 
26. 


26. 


26. 
26. 


26. 
26. 


26. 
26. 
26. 
26. 
26. 


26. 
26. 


26. 


27. 
27. 


27. 
27. 


27. 


27. 
27. 
27. 


27. 


27. 
27. 
27 
27. 


27. 
27. 
27. 
27. 


FINANCIAL REPORT 


1916 
*Mother Maria del Carman, S. H. 
pe OS errr rere 
Mother ~ Assissia, as 
Passaic 





AA, eet RE eee 

— er MY Solano, Glen Riddle, 
ee Svein neiiaccdes ena hiacedecats 
Mother M, Xavier, Nashville, 
MUNG -ot ania nn asin ceneanasaa aadécs 
Rev. Jos. V. Nevins, S. S., Bal- 
MEE a ccerenn cde tnaterccunens coed 
Rev. %, A. O’Connor, New York.. 
Rev, ‘oseph Rhode, O. F. M., 
D. WHOSE: PAGM, Os 5.5:056035 00% 
St. Ann’s School, Baltimore. Ree ae 


St. Ann’s School, 


St. “Bonifacius “School, waeaee 
St. "Desucla Savie?s Gipheoi ice 

e Deaf, Irvington, 
st y Bee School, 
St. Joseph’s 
Baltimore 
St. Mark’s 

Md. 


St. Thomas School, 
a = * School, 


Baltimore...... 
Monastery School, 


mo 
Sr. Arilda, Belmore, oo... 60. cose 
Sr. Beatrix, OS Ere 
Sr. Bianca, Baltimore.............. 
Sr. gh IEIMOROS cine ssices ct 
Sr. M. Alberta, O. S. D., A 
Mi ich. Cua ei Uk tees Kucera see Foedsis # cae 
Sr. M. Angela, Baltimore.......... 
* M. Antonia, O. S. D., 
Sr. ng Aquina, S. S. N. D., Mil- 
waukee 
Sr. M. 
~~ _ 


Benjamin, Philadelphia... 
Bernard, Seed City, 


Sr. M. Bonavita, O. S. F., Bal- 
I sda caldseuucceduadenses cise 
Sr. M. Clara, 
St. Louis 
Sr. M. Cunegunde, Baltimore 
= i Cuthberta, Paltienete. 
Dolorosa, S. S. de N. 
"hitiers ae 
Sr. M. Eligia, a: Ss: F., Phila- 
MM Svc cobat ndighdheces sie ize 
Sr. M. Evaristus Halifax, N. S. 
Sr. M. Gall de N. D., Baltimore. 
Sr. M. po Be dalesooen aes 
St.  sesiuhabe School, Wilmington, 
_ RBC ER AE En ee 
Sr. M. Gonzaga, Atlantic City, N. 









sr. M. Gottharda, Philadelphia. . 
Sr. ~ Helen, Fon du Lac, Wis. 
Sr. Helena, C. 


Br Gores Wer Neg 

“Antonio Wawra Mined aeons eas «6.0 
Ida, New London, Wis.... 

Sr. Mu Irenaeus, Pittsburgh....... 
Sr. M. Lawrence, Buffalo......... 
Sr. M. Louisita, Media, Pa....... 
+ Loyola, Mt, Washington, 


wr ww 
— an —) 
co 8S 


2 00 
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June, 1916 
27. Se, M. Marion, Washington, D. 
27. Sr. M. Norberta, Mt. Washing- 
COR “TEs \wadsdcansamueseedsserss 
27. Sr. M. Raymond, Baltimore....... 
27. —~ - St. Francis, Wilmington, 
Fe Tee OO ee 
27. Srs. of Mercy, Baltimore.......... 
27. Sr. M. Rose de Lima, S. S. N. D., 
DORMIORG 5 cuss sccactesonsencds<cs 
27. Sr. M. Stanislaus, Baltimore...... 
27. Sr. M. Stanislaus, Philaelphia..... 
27. = M. Willibolda, Se: LOR acics 
27. me Xavier M. Phelan, Beatty, 
27. Si of Notre Dame, Annapolis, 
27. Srs. de Notre Dame, Baltimore 
(Fourteen Holy Martyrs Sch.).. 
27. S. Srs. de Notre Dame, Highland- 
CO (le, Cadesedersavencaden vote 
27. Srs. “« sane Dame, Baltimore 
(St. igid’s School)............ 
27. Srs. otre Dame, San Juan, 
a PN ince ddupidelanndecn< 
27. Srs. of St. Francis, Gardenville, 
MEM.” pccandkunsecduesdundaudcutave 
27. =“ St. Francis, Wilmington, 
WE, chcncdhadalessatavavcecnacecss 
27. Srs. of St. Joseph, go 
27. Sr. de Pauda, O. S. , Baltimore. 
27. Sr. Peter Nolasco, c GV Eg 
San Antomie -.cccoccceccccccscstee 
27. Sr. Pienta, Baltimore.............. 
27. St. Veronica, Lockport, N. Y...... 
27. Rev. Robert A. Skinner, C. S. P., 
pe ee) eee 
27. Rev. Wm. A, Tobin, Lima, O.... 
27. Mr. Daniel P, Towers, New York. 
27. Rev. Thos. Ps Wheeler, Baltimore. 
27. Mr. James C. Dockrill, Chicago... 
27. 5 F. H. Hurke, Pittsfield, 
27. Srs. a Notre Dame, Govans, Md. 


August, 1916 


OO ITN gh TT 


Srs, of Holy Names, Oakland, Cal. 
Sr. M. S. Romuald, Augusta, Me.. 


Sr. M. Tolentine, Chicago coeinainaas 
Cathedral painted New York 
sen susekbentecgnsgecediedsésecece 





Sr. he s Coliege, Monroe, Mich. 
Rev. D. J. Malady, Pittsburgh.. 

Srs. of St. Joseph, St. Louis...... 
ae. inate . Carroll, Wisner, 


Miss ‘A. C. Ferry, San Francisco. 
Sr. Tw = an hors Rosa, 


Pa. 

- . John F. Glavin, Rensselaer, 

Rev. 
ic 


t. J. Delanty,” Bay ; City, 


Rev. S A. Dziwk, Detroit. ehaacas 
Rev. Jog 8 Flaherty, Pees 
hg Scdkddenae dheseuEeeacteddeys 
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Augut, 1916 
Sr. M 


24 


Pierre, 
Chippewa Falls, RA eee 
St. Bernard’s ish ‘Subaal, Chi- 
nats Ae ae Ree a IE es 
Rev. James Nash, Philadelphia.. 
Sr. Eugenia, Salem, Mass..... 
Very Rev. C. A. McDermott, Mc- 
Keesport, Pa. 
Rev. . W. Smith, Jersey City, 


Miss. Srs. of the S. H. of Jesus, 
DRC ORS Foie eeine te cps aicwstice e 
Sr. M, Xaveria, Deering, Me...... 
Donation, (Mt. Rev. Sebastian G. 
Messmer, D. D., Milwaukee).... 
Rev. John Connor, Burnley, Eng- 
MEK . udccuabecnsd penan ddan wmeaunne 
Sr. M. Imelda, Meriden, Conn.. 
Srs. of the Holy Child Jesus, 


ee ere 
ae Academy, Kansas City, 
By ishaswce carecesnnadas ab vac eke 


September, 1916 





2. Srs. of St. Francis, Ironton, O.. 
7 Rev. S. M. Kenny, Mt. Carmel, 
WaT ie aes Wiest 
Zi ag Wm. A. Fitzgerald, Groton, 
rf Servite Fathers, ‘Chicago... il Care 
9. Postage .....ceccseressecccrsencvere 
9. se of Charity, Newburyport, 
0. Rev. “William Schmitt, Cincinnati, 
Re ca cucciasacanenncrnichesaesis assays 
11. Rev. Jos. A. Schabert, St. Paul.. 
14. Rev. James H. O’Connell, East 
BME. cit eins 5 oeavs eens s ob ick bo 
Bs IIE oo nasi asasiconacnenbas hoes 
15. Donation, (Rt. Rev. Thomas D. 
ion” D. OD., Springfield, 
16. Rev. Raymond Champion, corse, 
DMRS. DR Eitan csiadgaet eucaieprin kare 
16. Mother St. Charles, New Or- 
INS Doon casein ld ginle yi omcaeietas oie Miia 
22. The St. Paul Seminary, St. Paul.. 
22. Loyola College, Baltimore......... 
Wl IE on glans golden Son bis.c's s'n bin 'o cine 
22. Bro. Charles E. Huebert, S. M., 
MBRERER DER can.cosh sencsiscccinne’ 
22. oe. Wm. Costello, Charleston, 
ee cere ib casa niowammaly sina iicises 6 
22. Sr. Dominic, Blauvelt, N. Y...... 
2. Sre.. ot St. Dominic, Blauvelt, 
. Re, Satatunedlantanouives sae opcaiiie 
30. St Benedict’s College, ‘ Newark, 
30. St, %; iator College, Bourbonnais, 
30. Mother Superior, mee: “Martin, 12. 
30. Rev. J. J. Donnelly, Fitchburg, 
DUM Es aids bate naw ious’ incon soe 
80. Mother Evangelista, Milwaukee.. 
380. Sr. Mary A. Burke, Buffalo...... 
30. Rev. Walter C. Tredtin, S. M., 
pa ee ee ee 
80. Mr. D. J. Keefe, Brighton, Mass.. 
Wi AMEN ite pak as cae. tudis cote cow ue euicd 
October, 1916 
6. St. Thomas College, St. Paul...... 
6. — te Wiederhold, Mee 





2 00 
2 00 
2 00 
2 00 
3 46 
4 00 
2 00 
2 00 


20 00 


CATHOLIC EDUCATIONAL 


Contes, 1916 
R 


31. 


31. 


31. 





ASSOCIATION 


Monroe, 


ev. Henry DeCryse, 
Mich, 





Sr. M,. Louise, Detroit, Mich 
Donation, (St. Paul Local Com: 
MPIIEE io cnvatnsedkipecaucséumes é 
Rev. bag Devlin, Pittsburgh.. 
Rev. Jos. Weigand, Steuben- 
MINS Aes ch ccucanntnanens cureks 
Rev, Stephen P. McGarvey, Johns- 
town, 
RL Christian Charity, Read- 


Be Pi bdawane stages nen’ faaAw Hes 
Rt. Rev. Msgr. Martin Ryan, 
Skis Dy, POWECED sc ssvindsedses 
Sr. M. Fidelis, Cincinnati, O...... 
St. apres Academy, Adrian, 
Christian Brothers, Utica, N. Y.. 
Mr. John J. Greer, Philadelphia. . 
Donation, (Rt. Rev. Eagene A. 
Garvey, D. D., Altoona, Pa.).... 
Donation, (Rt. Rev. John Grimes, 
D., Syracuse, N. Y.) 
Donation, (Rt. Rev. Herman J. 
Alerding, D. D., Fort Wayne, 
5 PRESS ASR De RG RO ee 
Donation, (Rt. George A. 
Guertin, D. D., Manchester, N. 
Donation, (Rt. Rev, Thos. F. 
Lillis, D. D., Kansas City, Mo.) 
St. Mary’s Alumni Association, 
DE, ROM. cn ctscvecenncess 
RN ai Peeicy aracakacnsacetacdinvs 


November, 1916 


4. 
4. 


Donation, (Rt. Rev. James Schwe- 
bach, D. D., La Crosse, Wis.).. 
Donation, (Rt. Rev. Charles E. 
McDonnell, D. D., Brooklyn, 
Donation, (Rt. Rev. John J. Mc- 
Cort, D. D., Philadelphia)...... 
Donation, (Mt. Rev. John J. Glen- 
non, D. D., St. Louis) 
Donation, (Rt. Rev. Joseph G. 
Anderson, D. orchester, 
BOGS cc voip Sea renieigvanc Umass 
Donation, (Rt. Rev. Owen B. Cor- 
rigan, 9: DRIIMOTE).......% 
Donation, ‘- Rev. Leo Haid, 
S. By D, Belmont, N. cya 
o's Dillon, Newark, 


Donation, (Rt. Rev. James McGol- 
rick, D. D,, Duluth, Minn.) 
Donation, (Rt. Rev. John P. Car- 
roll, D. D., Helena, Mont.)..... 
F. Varelmann, Norwood, O.. 
ae John P. Curran, Columbus, 
Rev. M. Hughes, Washington, Pa. 
Notre Dame Academy, Cleveland, 
UK raid sce parcsnae daa sen eatcilts 
POE ie sais Sachin ace ieee cannes 
Bro. Calixtus, Martinez, Cal 
Donation, (Rt. Rev. James H. 
Blenk, S. M., D. D., New 





RUTIMMMIED fp. ccaes hea das sc soncesKiranws 
Donation, (Rt. Rev. Patrick J. 
Hayes, D. D., New York)...... 


10 00 


10 00 
10 00 


15 


25 00 


25 00 
10 00 
10 00 







































10 00 











FINANCIAL REPORT 


November, 1916 
16. Academy of the Sacred Heart, 
Be a datas vadetenas causes «sé 
16. Rt. i pag. Jos. F. Mooney, 
CC. ae 
23. % “Allan 5. McDonald, Leadville, 
23. Re % Henry Gabriels, D. D., 
Ogdensburg, 
24. Donation, ( t. “> A. J. Schuler, 
ae A El Paso, Tex.).... 
24. Srs. of Loretto, St. Louis.......... 


28. Srs. of —— sespnignds Wil- 
mette, Ill 
30. Stamps ~ 





December, 1916 


5. Donation, (Rt. Rev. John W. 

Shaw, D. D., San Antonio)..... 
Dy NI oe vc aidadcnskacesieosecease se’ 
9 Srs. of St. Francis, Omaha, Nebr. 
9. Miss Anna T. Mulligan, Chicago. 
Oe NE Cae tiacer eden chins s.coc ean oes s 
9. Donation, (Rt. Rev. Frederick 

Eis, D. D., Marquette, Mich.).. 
Wh, MER!  Cnvavarncnccdnncescctcd<cnave 
12. Donation, (Rt. Rev. John J. 


Hennessy, D. D., Wichita, 
_e Sneak dana eae Tode o.c0 65/6 
12.. Sr. M. Mildred, Wg oes N. J 
13. Donation, (Rt. Rev, John J. i 


aghan, D. D., Wilmington, S 
13. Rev. M. A. Hamburger, C. Fr. 

Cincinnati, 
13. = Declan F. Carroll 








ass 
27. St. David's Convent, Chicago.. 
27. < * F. Drees, Fredericksburg, 
90. Rev. A. Misteii, “Ashiand, Pa...” 
WE WIM Odinicace clouded dteancacencns es 


January, 1917 

2. Rev. W. P. Cough, ee ae 

12. Mother Superior, Forbes, N. S. W. 
CEE, Ade cr cdsanadadive seamss.ea 

2. ‘Sys. ag St. Francis, Bors Lake, 






12. nate 
12. Interest 
18. cd Daniel E. Meegan, Utica, N. 
WB, ReEPOrt oc cccoccveccveccedoerseccecs 
18. Donation, (Mr. Daniel E. Meegan, 
18. Donation, (Miss Margaret Fallon, 
13. Donation, (Miss Margaret Fallon, 

Staunton, Va.) 
19. ~. 


25. wien of Mary, Baltimore......... 
Brook- 


27. Rev. Charles J. Molina, 
land, Cc 

27. Report 

UE (EE CU Cwcidawaus ecksekneis Ke wenees 

February, 1917 

3. 4 Joseph J. Dreher, Dubuque, 
a 





8. Be 
8. Sin. 
Mi 


vot Notre Dame, Wabasha, 
MC Kens te cede sesdeo hoes. aemnds 


Fi cbruaey, 1917 


UMNO. «ied td ilead ec Pouaceadedéa 
z Rev. A, . Heider, S. M., Wash- 
SUMNER Caden’: conden vewutéass 
8. ag 4 Mechtiide S. Lawrence, 


8. Srs. de Notre Dame, Pittsburgh.. 
8. Srs. of St. Francis, Cincinnati, O. 
8 Sr. Mary Edmunda, B. V. M. 


ee eR ere Pe 
9. Srs. de Jotre Dame, St. Louis.... 
10. Mr. Henry T. Vlymen, Hemp- 
SMS Na ts coding cdtnwantwadease 
1 RERONE. | vas nucacechabesscuandsaceokns 
19. <o- Agnes Academy, Memphis, 
24. Rev. "Charies D. White, D. D., 
Grand Rapids, Mich....."......... 
OU OOM dc ccnccsndarncnnacasecanueee 


March, 1917 
$. ie ery M. Brady, Wilmington, 


2. Bro, Francis, S. M., New Orleans. 
MW ROMEO: . cc cdasduconsatsaanaueenancssss 
15. Srs. of St. Joseph, ggg i sa 
19. — = M. Schneider, Brooklyn, 


20. Srs. of St. Joseph, Philadelphia.. 


23. Rev. Charles Kotlarz, Wagners 
WORE Me Wo. conevicndntahdad cesses 
24. Me. Margaret J. Flynn, New 


SB. ccc cccccccccccccccccccscoeces 


April, 1917 

2. Bro. F. James, F. S. C., Ellicott 
City, Md. 
Rev. Thos. Lantry O’Neill, C. S. 
P., Berkeley, Cal. 
Rev. Ralph unt, San Francisco.. 
Sr. Mary Philip, Jersey City, N. J. 
Donation, (Rt. Rev. Herman J. 
Alerding, D. D., Fort Wayne, 


ou 


rs 
ares 


MTs). vosicncdvccésasecesacsceséeve 

Pr = jms 
ed) Poe eee ae tie gee 
16. ary Philip, Jersey City, N. J. 
16. Donstion. (Rt. Rev. Regis Cane- 
vin, D.. D., Pittsbargn).s....-<:. 
16. Donation, (Rt. Rev. Edward P. 
Allen, D. D., Mobile, Ala.)..... 
17. Donation, ow Rev. Jose yh Chart- 


rand, D. D., Indianapolis, Ind.) 
23. Donation, (Rt. Rev. John 
Foley, D. D., Detroit)........... 


23. Donation, (Rt. Rev. P. J. Mul- 
doon, D. D., Rockford, Ill.).... 
23. Donation, (Rt. Rev. Joseph 
Schrembs, D. D., Toledo, O.).. 
24. Donation, (Rt. Rev. Austin Dow- 
ling D. D., Des Moines, Ia.)... 
24. Donation, (Rt. Rev. Patrick J. 
ae ea D. D., Wheeling, W. 
MAD, aradkccamedcacwshncasaneneeaatn 
24. Donation, (Rt. Rev. Paul P. 
Rhode, D. D., Green Bay, Wis.) 


24. Donation, (Rt. a. Joseph M. 
as een D. Superior, 
27. Donation; (Rt. ‘ice "Philip J. 


D. D., Sioux City, 
TAD  dcccccvaestcadesvuunebecenetie 
27. Donation, (Rt. Rev. Michael J. 
Hoban, D. D., Scranton, Pa.).. 
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Donation, (Rt. Rev. John J. Nilan, 
D. D:, Bartford, ‘Conn.)...:..... 
Donation, (Rt. Rev. Edmond F. 
Prendergast, « D., Philadel- 
DEED ccs eapans 654 tidak ekartooies ee 
NTE Sen. cu thi eae os cae Deh bese 


1917 
Niagara University, Niagara, N. 


Donation, (Rt. Rev. D. J. O’Con- 
nell, D. D., Richmond, Va.).... 
St. gq oseph’s College, Rensselaer, 
St “Lotlie. “University, St) Louis. 
—v of St. Scholastica, Chi- 
TES. AT RED ES FU Taye 
Donation, (Rev. M. A. McGarvey, 
Wilmerding, . * Rae 
Donation, ( t. Rev. Paul J. Nuss- 
em, D. D., Corpus Christi, 


Mr. F. F. Ainsworth, Chicago.. 

Mr. H. E. Byrne, Chicag Dcaedeas 
as ‘fee Coleman Moline, 
Rev. Richard Davis, Nazareth, Ky. 
Rev. Henry Eilermann, Harrison, 
MUMIA. batsvie a cascsncunacancccd bee 
Rev. J. H. Guendling, Peru, Ind. 
7 Charles A. Hickey, Dayton, 
Rev. 9 ig Hillenmeyer, Cov- 
SMS NEY sons cig Cawe vb Rasa? 4 4 6 
Rev. F. Sous. Pittsburgh........ 
Rev. A. A, Lambing, LL, D., 
Witkineburg, FS. s.ciccccscescce> 
Rev. A. E. Manning, Lima, O.. 

Mother Isabella, Buffalo........... 
Mother Leonarda, Stella Niagara, 
Mother’ — O. S. B., Cov- 
SOO, SRR ccc driasay pv.nie vice on toe 
Mr, B. V. Ricken Chicago. .2.... 
Rev. Eugene Murphy, Philadelphia 
Rev. J. F. Noll, Huntington, 
BG itiwtantis oscun ue iaduehowe 
Dr. John Ranly, Cincinnati, O.... 
a bs Charity, B. V. M., Chi- 


Ohio 

Rev. *. A. Houck, Toledo, O.... 
Sr. Pius, O. S. F., Milwaukee. 
Mt. *St. we Seminary, Cincin- 


Campion College, Prairie du 
GRRE, OVER. ooo ss vous caaccueedes 
Holy Angels’ Academy, Seattle, 
EEN ene pee cae ee aie 
University of a, Detroit.... 
3 — . Burkley, Colum- 
St. Boniface Convent, Detroit... 
Roman _ Catholic High School, 
PRUROMOUE dois 6a eccveis canes’ 
Srs. of St. Joseph, St. Louis.. 
Rev. L, Nougaret, Toledo, O...... 
Theresa, Toronto, O........... 
enedictine Sisters, Pittsburgh.. 
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Bro. Andrew, S. M., St. Louis.. 
Mr. Wm. C. Bruce, Milwaukee... 
Christian Brothers, New York.. 
Miss Mary J. Chute, Minnea olis. 
Rev. D. F, Curtin, Glens Falls, 
. James C. Dockrill, Chicago.. 
— p We ¢ Dougherty, Canan- 
OUI he WM nko ctb ated ec ccveugees 
Rev. Henry Geibel, Donora, Pa.. 
Rev. Francis Hufnagel, Duluth, 
MEL, De viuyawnowatncienienacuceats 
Rev. G. H, Huntmann, New York. 
Rev. F. A. Kehoe, Bellevue, Ky. 


Rev. i: A, Kessler, | ae 
~ ev. Msgr. A. Ph. Kremer, 
Gi CONOR. WARS 6 5.555 oceadseacls 


Rew. Francis T. Moran, D. D., 
(ee ee eee 
Mother M. Fidelis, Manchester, 
TROBE: Kn awicg eteatied boddes Genkegeces 
Ven. Mother M. Thecla, St. Fran- 
UR PERS sowed bincig the cee aénkn cues 
= St. Margaret, ksieenaintite 


delpeia cain ntereh aGan>.€ erase Aa waethle 
Mother M. Emmanuel, ecu 
Rev. John T, Mullen, D. C. L., 
Hudson, Mass. .....0...c.sseeees 
Rev. James Nash, Philadelph 

Rev. Sheengs 13 ‘O’Brien, rhite- 
stone, ciate y daw cei a carseat ae Wels 
Rev. ‘Willian C, O’Brien, Johns- 
town, ° Lape dikee dae he eanaadnnee 


aio Heart Convent, St. Louis.. 
St. Stanislaus House of Retreats, 
Ne eIEN, “OR cscs ccinsccssansass 
Miss Mary L. Schoolfield, Balti- 
MEMEO t cc caecnven viecevacwencraakas 
Rev. F. Schulze, St. Francis, 
Wis. 


Sr. M. Louise, Chicago............ 
Sr. M. Theresita, C. PP. S., Cin- 
BNE Oe. icv oe ccenans swaadeneess 
+ > Victorine, McKees Rocks, 
Sr. M. Xavier Phelan, Beatty, Pa. 
Sr. Teresa Vincent, Springfield om 
Srs, of Christian Chairity, Chicago 
Ses. ” Holy Cross, South Bend, 

Was csp vaksasneshe ect tmebinenas 
Srs. of Notre Dame, Hamilton, O. 
Srs. - Notre Dame, Somerville, 


a, 
Srs. of St. Francis, Millhousen, 


Mr. Walter George Smith, Phil- 
PE ES: aE Ae eee = Ne 
me harles V. Stetter, Kentland, 
Rt, Rev. Msgr. Joseph Suhr, Pitts- 
a aa eer 
a J. N. Supple, Charlestown, 
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College of St. Elizabeth, Convent 
Station, 
Donation, (Rt. Rev, Matthew Har- 
ins, D. D., Providence, R. I.).. 
= Cyril’ s College, Chicago........ 

Joseph’s Seminary, Leste 
Rt. Rev. Msgr. 
V. G., Clayton, Sito? enegatekarsdd 
a Mary lare, Stevens Point, 


ashailian College, New York..... 
Bro. Edward, F. S. C., New York 
Loyola University, New Orleans.. 
meee University, Milwaukee. 
a Joseph’s College, Balti- 

st. "Chaiits College, 
nhs nada ule nan es ukiak sorcindian bs 
St. Mary’s gee and Academy, 
Notre Dame, In 
— M. Pauline, Notre Dame, 
St. Thomas Prep. Seminary, Hart- 
ROUGE \s casacaioddctusbice ses 
Rt. Rev. Msgr. John Synnott, 
so Riles Sade xaain'v'old da <0 
Rev. F. i: Van Antwerp, Detroit.. 
Our Lady of the Rosary School, 
agg Gédinnedisdanees sekaall mane 


Coliege Mt. St. Vincent on Hud- 
WOT, NOW VOOM ccccciscccsceeses 
Christian Brothers, Minneapolis. . 
Rev. N. J. Dahlmanns, Parkston, 
Rev. Leo Gassley, New Orleans.. 
Rev. OQ’ Reilly, Catawissa, Mo.. 
Srse ot St. Francis, Tarnov, Nebr. 
Srs. of St, Francis, Union, Mo.... 
Donation, (Rt. Rev. Henry Ga- 
riels, D.D., Ogdensburg, N. 


Fag Charies Auer, Dimock, S. D. 
ev. K. G. Beyer, La Crosse, Wis. 
Bro. Albert, Dyersville, Ia........ 
Very Rev. James A. Burns, C. 
S. C.,. Brookland, Do C......0.0.55 
Joseph Chundelak, Omaha, 

RR ERS See ee a 
Dominican Academy, Fall River, 
Dominican Sisters, Milwaukee.... 
Miss Frances G. Donovan, Phil- 
SRCINUAS cues Cath cculdneNonaxcans.. 
Rev. P. H. Durnin, Milwaukee.... 
Rev. E. J. Fitzgerald, Clinton, 
TR hanna ec dsl dct Rgae 4 <sccsscens sé 
Franciscan Fathers, Harbor 
Senne 1 ere ey err 
Rev. D. M. Halpin, Chillicothe, O. 
Rev. 1. C. Hogan, Oshkosh, Wis. 
ao. amily Convent, Manitowoc, 
e ohn P. Hurley, Brooklyn, 
The Immaculata Seminary, Wash- 
ington, c 
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Rev. W. A. Kane, Cleveland, O... 
~~. L. A. Kutz, Valley Park, 
Mr, Thomas B. Lawler, LL.'D., 

NED SOUP sikinns idtwnns <iesenase 
= Par F. Lehnhoff, Cincin- 
rr. A Pepe ey ee ee ee 


Rev. M. M. Meara, Columbus, O. 
Rev. B. Moeller, Norwood, | ae 
Mother Ernestina, Taunton, Mass. 
Mother M. Perpetua, Notre Dame, 


Ind, 
Rev. 
WOM. wccdiawutvhensudih teensenaess 


Rev. - O’Neill, Rochester, N. Y. 
Rev. Fr. A. Rempe, Chicago ee 
ee Convent, N. S. Pitts- 
St. Basil’s School, 
St. joscehs School, Chechen, oO. 
St. Joseph’s School, Milwaukee.. 
St. Michael’s School, Cleveland, O. 
Rev. —— A, Schabert, St. Paul 
Mr. Adam Schmitt, Cincinnati, O. 
Sr. Isabel, Owensboro, | aa 
Sr. Marie Louise, Brooklyn, N. Y. 
Sr. M. Agnella, Columbus, Nebr... 
Sr. M, Agnes, Rutland, Vt........ 
Sr. M. Annunciata, St. Michael, 
DENS) cid ckcadnnn nwaandennadeasirs 
Sr. M. Etienne, Lake Linden, 
Mi > EE PT AR ee 


sw Ross Josine, 
Sr. M. Maxemina, St. Paul........ 
Sr. M. Pierre, Leonardtown, Md. 
Sr. Mary Rose, O.M.C., "Dela- 
WOTR: Cac cakthssknes dase 6 areckes « 
Sr. Noiberta, Homestead, Pa. 
Srs. of Charity, Des Moines, Ta. 
Srs. of Charity, S. Lawrence, 
ORS ie ddudindids cures sveschasden 
Srs. of Christian Charity, Detroit 
~~ of Holy Cross, Alexandria, 
Wiis vienia coa sc dkasindiiel«ccseadens 
Srs. of Mercy, E. Boston, Mass.. 
Srs.- of Notre Dame, Peabody, 
WIR. a0 cand Se snvadantascccdendues 
Srs. de Notre Dame, St. Louis.... 
Srs. - Notre Dame, Worchester, 





Sra. of St. Dominic, Akron, O.... 
Srs. of St. Dominic, Lowell, Mass. 
Srs. of St. Joseph, Baltimore..... 
Srs. of St. Joseph, Brooklyn, N. Y. 
Srs. - St. Joseph, nm 


POG. wa centcsayedtnctsccudigands 
Rev. 
Cc 


onn 
Rev. L. A. Tieman, Cincinnati, O. 
Rev, P. J._Tinan, Chicago aman salah 
Rev. G. H. Tragesser, Emmits- 
Eo Se eres ee: FE 
— Academy, Youngstown, 


IO cceccccercescceseessessseseese 
Rev. 
PP. 


Felician Wachendorfer, Cc. 
. S., Collegeville, Ind......... 
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Rev. Henry J. Waldhaus, Cincin- 
SRE LR s dalhad Coca py she asiienicwtie ote 
Very Rev. Thos, J. Weldon, C. 


hy | Re eee 
St. Bonaventure’s Seminary, Alle- 
OG Sie. oA ee ioe eae 
Very Rev. Alexander Hickey, O. 
F. M., Allegany, N. Mf eee ier 
Donation, (Rt. ay. A. Gal- 


lagher, D. D., F.1d +e). 

Donation, (Mt. Rev. Henry Moel- 
ler, D. D., Cincinnati).......... 
Mt.’ St. Scholastica Academy, 
POOR IM accvaycdrcyseve evs 
Rev. R. D. Murphy, East Long- 
TO | ID ostelasiis viesceisic's-o.0.0-8 0 
Srs. of Charity, Pittsburgh....... 
Bro. Basil, Xav., Baltimore........ 
Bro. Francis Weber, Ss as 
WHR, PRs nok ok tng) yd aocehswaeas's 
Cathedral School, Denver, Colo.. 

a gaat E. Erath, ‘New Or- 





Rev, A. Havestadt, Prescott, Wis. 
a Trinity School, Middletown, 


io 
—. Mother General, Loretto, 


we 
SS. Peter & Paul’s School, Cam- 
_den, N. J sip picieistnietaicleis' apie pwraseiny seeks 


Sr. greeny Circleville, O...... 
Sr. M. Eugenia, Cleveland, On. 
Sr. M, Eugenia, Salem, Mass..... 
Srs. of Charity, Swissvale, ae 
Srs. of Notre Dame, St. Louis.... 





Srs. of St. Francis, Buffalo........ 
Rev. Walter C. Tredtin, Ss ML, 
Ca 0 | ae ea a ear 
Ursuline Sisters, Alton, IIl........ 
Ursuline Sisters, Tiffin, O......... 
Rev. Joseph A. Weigand, Steu- 

WU TOs vise ichide thagesoi gins. 


at University, Washing- 
SOG PEE Ride uae cia: entnata a bis 6054/08 
Srs. of Mercy, Cincinnati, O...... 
Rev. Wm. J. Lallou, Philadelphia. 
mm Gerardino, Willimantic, 
si “icy Ss, Winleae Radke: 
Sr. M. Philippa, St. Baal.......22 
Srs. of the Holy Child Jesus, 
RAED C Ledub ine 50 Pabat ices caches 
Srs. of St. Francis, Chicago....... 
Srs. of St. Francis, Joliet, Ill..... 
Srs. of St. Joseph, Wichita, Kans. 
Tyler School, Providence, as 
os wee Academy, Vincennes, 


‘St, M Michael's College, Winooski 
WEEE WEY sg cieciven susan yiesicare..!sar'e 
Mr. Tehn oy Comes, Pittsburg.. 
Srs. of Mercy, Pittsburg is cipaiss 
Sr, M. Agatha (Mercy) Pitisburgh 
Srs. of Notre Dame, L 


owell, Mass. 
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9. 


Rev. J. P. Aldridge, O. P., New 
FIOven, COON... osasicvesnedscaaenes 
Christian Brothers, Philadelphia.. 
Mr. John J. Greer, Philadelphia. . 
~~. Bcc McInerney, Topeka, 
Mother M. Teresa, Allegany, N. Y. 
Mt. St. Mary’s Academy, Chero- 
BOG, PO. ssc rstegaravenclired ancy eas 
Rev. R. Neagle, Malden, Mass.... 
Rev. Joseph P. O’Reilly, Chicago. . 
Rev. John J. Shaw, Lowell, Mass. 
Sr. M. Dignata, Goodhue, Minn... 
Sr. Mary Gonzaga, Philadelphia.. 
Srs. of Divine Providence, Pitts- 
MO 4c ne areeaaciinato tet bese cas 
Srs. de Notre Dame, New Or- 
WOME coh nice cs yess tice cece eede4:s 
Srs. de Notre Dame, St. Louis.... 
Srs. of Providence, St. Mary’s of 
the “WOOd6, FGA ccsscccaccesusiee 
St. Ignatius College, Chicago...... 
St. Ignatius College, Cleveland, O. 
— College, Ww ashington, D. 
Sr. M. Columbia, Lismore, Minn. 
Bros. of Mary, Winnipeg, avai 
WRROOE oe i piccc ane senccvarbadee 
Rev. C. Fallon, Elizabeth, Pa 
Rev. Edw. M, Gallagher, Philadel- 
RSE age eek cs eta ncaa emmmae sence 
7 Eugene Gehl, St. Francis, 
Mr. ‘i. Krone, Jr.. New York.. 
Rev. James T. 0’ fede. ©; Ss. A. 
Lawrente: WAGs, ...05scccaneee sc 
St. Leo Abbey, ae Leo, Fla.. 
Sr. M. Richard, O. S. D., Milwau- 





kee 
Pg of Notre Dame, New Or- 


ROMO ok does nevis heb anmearcekont» 
Srs. of Notre Dame, St. Louis.. 
Srs. of St. Joseph, Pittsburgh... 


Sr. Mary’s Seminary, Baltimore.” 
College of the Sacred Heart, Den- 

Wey CON cack sume ccnue de irsce ccs 
Marist College, Atlanta, Ga... 
St. John’s College, Toledo, O 
oe James, C. F. X., Louisville, 





< headin Convent, Fitchburg, 


Ss. 
Srs. of Notre Dame, Woburn, 
RRC OSES SAP ERR Eee 
Academy of Our Lady of the 
Lake, San Antonio.............¢. 
— awe Providence, Chelsea, 


Wikehinl... coset ha oak 
Franciscan Fathers, Cincinnati, O. 
Very Rev. M. A. Lambing, V. F., 

SOLAN) EW 0 osu Scie vin. 01660 eps ave 
Very Rev. C. A. McDermott, V. 

F., McKeesport, Pa............+., 
.., M. Borgia, Brighton, 

DRSie ook srs iehis ait Vek eed eae 
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10. be Lioba, Kitchener, Ont., 
10. srs. of the Holy Child jesus, New 
10. Srs. of the Holy “Child Jesus, 
Se, a ee 
10. Srs. of Notre soe Cleveland, O. 
10. 7 Pa St. Francis, Fort Wayne, 
GN. dvcnces wactawndeeer dpedoabess 
10. Srs. of St. Francis, Lafayette, 
ME Advanandcencascudaccavne caatate 
10. Srs. of St. Francis, St. John, 
MR vetacaicegtadetves txiuncas ome 
10. Srs. ¢ St. Joseph, Brooklyn 
10. Rev, F. J. Vallazza, S. J., St. 
Louis 563 
10. Sr. M. De Sales, Kaurora, I 
10. Tes Catholic ing “ay ‘of. Amer- 
ica, Washington, Bee Gauds ecoueiue 
10. Duquesne University, Siaboas.. 
10. as Cross College, Worcester, 
~ Demetion, Gh. ew. James A. ie 
Faul, D. D., Trenton, N. J.).... 
10. Srs. of St. Joseph, Philade phia.. 
10. Rev. M. C. Donovan, Philadelphia 
10. Mother Mary, Philadelphia........ 
10. Jesuit High School, New Orleans 
10. St. Joseph’s Academy, Columbus, 
PO. cncncde vis tawdes erences 
10. Rev. P. C. Conway, Chicago...... 
10. Rev. T. J. Delanty, Bay City, 
NONE. scbiididaiendedndsadddbon nck 
10. Rev. Geo. A. Lyons, So. Boston.. 
10. Rt. Rev. Msgr. Jos. F. Mooney, 
P;. A;, Vi. Nee Fare. ccs..>-. 
10 Mother M. Mechtilde, Jersey City, 
10. St. eter’s “Boys School, _ Rich- 
SNE vine ced nacantabeseerena 
10. Rev. J. J. Schmit, Cleveland, oe 
10. ° Se. ees, Roxbury, Mass.. 
10. Sr. Anne, Buffalo........... 
10. Srs. m5 ercy, New Haven, Conn. 
10. Srs. of Notre Dame, E. Boston... 
10. > of Notre Dame, Waltham, 
MO cco ieee tenets Cwagiat ewes 
10. Srs, a St. Francis, Milwaukee.. 
10. Srs. of St. Francis, Trenton, N. 
ll. ees College, St. dade | 
ainda watice eamncednaants ash 
11... St a College, Mt. Cal- 
a. Re ree ee 
11. Rev. Deciites Raith, O. M. Cap., 
Dt SOOIUREN. | WUIRs cs cadscendin cue 
ll. Rev. D. P Maguire, Canton, Mass. 
u. Srs. of St. Joseph, Chicago........ 
11. Rt, Rev. J. A. Connolly, V. G., 
CR ES ee ee ere 
11. St. Teresa’s School, St. Louis..... 
11. Rev. F. Drees, Fredericksburg, 
i {ee ene Cee Ae ae ae ee 
if, a Chas, Duffey, Indianapolis, 
11. Rev. (J, H. Gaughan, Minneapolis, 
11, Rev. James Higgins, Cambridge, 
MOBS) ipuad.Guestedvataeess eines s 
11 i J. M. Kasel, West Allis, 
11. Rev. i. J. McGarry, Boston........ 
ul = ae Dame Academy, Read- 


hen "Nicholas Pfeil, Cleveland, O, 
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Sr. M. Fidelis, Seociemeah, Hnses 
Sr. M. Valeria, Joliet, Ill.......... 
Srs. of St. Francis, Joliet, Ill...... 
Sr. Pienta, Baltimore.............. 
Srs. of the Precious Blood, Maria 


Stein, 
Srs. of St Francis, Columbus, O. 
| of St. Francis, Jemez, 


= , — pret Shddedgeeeseedse 


Streator, Il. 


Srs. of St. Joseph, Charlestown, 
WEAR: .incssdcgseenakaius aneeen 
Donation, (Rt. Rev. Patrick J 
Hayes, D. D., New York)...... 
Donation, (Rt. Rev. John W 
Shaw, D D., San Antonio)..... 


St. Fidelis College, Herman, Pa.. 


St. Teta College, Van Buren, 
Ses. of Marcy, Balieie............ 
Dominican Sisters, New York..... 


Srs. M. Digan, St. oseph, Minn. 
Benziger Brothers, New York.... 


Bro. George J. Banzer, S. M., 
Stechises Cake sicccnrevativivesce 
Bros. of Mary, Erie, Pa........... 
Mrs. B. Ellen Burke, New York. 
Dominican Sisters, E, Los Ange- 
js | rer err ere 
Felician EER je Da eee 
Rev. Wm. A. Fiocraid, Groton, 


Conn. 
Rev. J. M. Gannon, Meadville, Pa. 
Rev. Walter McElroy, New Ha- 

WOM CONG inciccc cccaccntcestecuss 
Rev. Charles F. McEvoy, Syra- 

cuse, N. Y 
Mother = Florence, San Antonio 
—" . James, West Chester, 


Sr. “M. Carmelia, Philadelphia. . 


r 
Sr. M. Philippa, S. S. N. D., Pitts- 

RES ERE ee ae ae 
Sr. M. Regina, Paterson, N. J.... 


Srs. of the Immaculate Concep- 
tem, LOGhMGt EG. osc ckidincacs 
Srs. of St. Francis, Duncan, Neb. 
Srs. of St. Francis, Lafayette, 


Ind. 
Rev. 
Ky. 





D’ Youville College, Buffalo........ 
+ Xavier’s Academy, Providence, 
Aquinas College, Columbus, O.. 
College of Catherine, St. 
RUMEN. concbesnneelsnatencedas ethane 
St. Mary’s College, San Antonio. 
Seattle a ern eattle, Wash..... 
Subiaco College, Subiaco, Ark.... 
Rev. James Donahoe, Minneapolis, 


DOME Adidas ontvedcesdavddtcgne 
Prof. J. E. Hagerty, Columbus, O. 
= M. Benedicta, Des Moines, 
Benedictine “Sisters, Jonesboro, 
Rev. Kilian Heid, 0. §. B., Col- 

a rere 
Rev. James McErlean, Delphos, 
FRR ccccxevivtesdeadedceessoutes 
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14, 
14, 
14. 
14, 
14, 
14. 
14. 


14, 
14, 


14, 
14. 


14. 
14, 
16. 
16. 
16. 
16. 
16. 


16. 
16. 


16. 
16. 
16. 
16. 
16. 


16. 
16. 


16. 
16. 


16. 
16. 


Rev. Thomas J. Larkin, S. M., 
New ety? EEE EI AS 
Rev. ¥ h 
NS Er eer rae 


| AINE, RAAT AE PERMIT 
— Peter Schnetzer, San An- 


See ee eee wer as eseeseresseeeses 
eee eter memes eseeeteeesecees 


Cane. RRS Se RES 
oe of Notre ogc Roxbury, 
MM: . ckndisine alata lsierscinecieinneae 
Srs. of St. i 
MMR ONT hoo scien 5.05 hse nkene cine 
Srs. of St. Francis, Lincoln, Nebr. 
i Oe of St. Joseph, Haverhill, 
MOR” awdircdsewunesbieskeehasecse 
Srs. of St. Joseph, Philadelphia... 
Rev. P. Wallischeck, Oo. F. M 


Santa Barbara, Cal............... 
Mr. ow J. Kirwin, New York. 
Mr. D. C. Fauss, 4 a Yorks... 


Bre Fr. Xavier, S. 
The © Joseph inum, Columbus, O.... 
alerius, Columbus, O... 
a of Holy Cross, Woodland, 
St, Benedict's College, Atchison, 
St. — coneee ,Dayton, O.. 
Very Rev. B. Reilly, S. M., 
Dayton “oO ati biosimnhesteanatnae’ 
St. Rita’s College, Chicago........ 
St. Xavier College, Cincinnati, O. 
St. Francis Xavier’s School, Cin- 
EE 2 SEE Oy Ew apne 
St. Mary’s of the Springs Acad- 
emy; Shiepard; Oi... ..0sccccceccs 
ev. J. F. Stanton, 
MEMOS [Sin ed dSuAd eo taes cat eni cates 
Rev. Butin, Washington, D. C. 
= t A. Dubray, Washington, 
Rev. James C. Byrne, St. Paul.. 
Rev. Stephen McGarey, Johns- 
ee AR er ae ae ee 
Rev. Joseph H. McMahon, New 
RRS A  RREE ene 
Rev. F. P. McManus, Council 
eee 
Rev. Michael T. McManus, Brook- 
NR NL cadre aw aa siclk 45 caicis pio wes 
Oblate Fathers, eee 
Mr. H. Martini, San Francisco.. 
Mother Maria, Newport, Ky...... 
Srs. of Divine Providence, New- 
port, Ky. (Cor ee % Christi pad 
Srs. of Divine Providence, New- 


ort, Ky. (Mt. St. Martin’s 
onv.) sha sweddeunk iG ubideee oK es 
St. Agnes Convent, Chicago...... 


St. Francis School, Cleveland, oO. 
St. Francis School, Milwaukee. . 
St. Francis Xav. School for the 


Deaf, Irvington, Rd............. 
St. Lawrence’s School, Cincinnati, 

Bodkin <x'eesdchavts os hareenars 
St. Mary’s Academy, Leaven- 
WOFTR,” TORNE. ons oo on sdcksawcckes 
Sr. M. Louisita, O. S. F., Media, 
Sc. i Laptie, Cine... 
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18. 
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‘ev, gt 


Sr. M. Timona, New Trier, Minn. 
Srs. an Series Shepherd, Lawrence, 


Clevelan 5, SA ae 
Srs, of the Fag Precious Blood, 


peter ets eeee teres eeeeeesenseese 


a, 
Srs. of St. Francis, Ironton, " 
Rev. R. H. Tierney, S . J.. New 


Rev. F. J. Tobin, Richmond, Va. 
Rev. P. J. McCormick, Washing- 
ton, D. as. PEG paeVEDIE <cic:dietiinlnde 6 


St. ~ s Day School, Gaines- 
‘ale 2 fel beeen cneceueees cninige 
Sr. M. ol Jersey a J. 
Immaculate Conception cademy, 
BR SEO EI 
Dominican’ Sisters, 
ass. 


"“Sésephts Orphanage, Cincin- 
7 Dat die eanicthss siscehabdia + ahiced 
Rev. Wm. J. Barry, East Pep- 
EN gies in stngyenntclaes 
Rev. James Hayes, Boston........ 


my M. Avelline, Caldwell, 
Moines M. Matilda, Columbus, oO. 
Rt, Rev. Msgr. John O’Brien, E. 
Cambridge, Mass................. 
Hon. Joseph Pelletier, Boston..... 
Rev. P. B. Phelan, Holyoke, Mass. 


Sr. M. Xaveria, Gilbertsville, 
EE ES Oe PEPE Cr re: ae ae 
Sr. Hermina, Norwood, O......... 


Srs. of Charity, Greensburg, Ps... 
Srs. of St. Joseph, Philadelphia.. 
Cathedral College, New York..... 
— s University, Collegeville, 
a. ia Rev. A, J. Schuler, 
El Paso, yee 
Rev. | \E nw, _, Werninger, Hunting- 
Rev. ‘@’ “jana Glendale, O. 
Sr, ue ‘Loretta, Wilkes- Barre, Pa. 
Sr. M. Teresa, Wilkes- rs Pa. 
Srs. of St. Joseph, Augusta, Ga. 
Convent of Good Shepherd, Phil- 
adel ~ binidcvdssnakecddcescases Ps 
Rev. J. F. Kuebler, Shelby, O.... 
Rev. Hi. j . Kaufmann, Detroit.. 
Bev. pos . Lambert, New Orleans 
Mr. J. A. "Roe, Detroit............ 
Sacred Heart perengiid Hallets- 
vie oo as 5 0 chV ae ee cha vaeles cae es 


BV siasseicccocdveaeasiieress 
Pag "of rHioly Cross, Salt Lake 
City, Gta o.0...Uiastsacdacteiiens 
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FINANCIAL REPORT 31 
1. 2 00 Mey. 1917 May, 1917 
S, Srs. of St. Francis, Hartford City, 26. Srs. of Charity, Dorchester, Mass. 200 
. 2 00 BE, wbdanccdeavccevdivewnesccts ses 2 00 26. Srs. of Notre Dame, Brookline, 
a 19. Ursuline Sisters, St. Louis........ 2 00 MOOD, ; ccadudectiacsinsceces es6neen 2 00 
. 2 2%. St. John’s Seminary, ‘SK 26. Srs. of Providence, Chicago. ...... 2 00 
'y Tee Made hiss va cinnceder eh pened ess’ 20 00 26. Srs. of St. Francis, Chicago....... 2 00 
eo 2 2%. St. Mary’ 's College, Winona, 26. Srs. of St. Francis, Lindsay, Nebr. 2 00 
2 PRRs oon ANG hank ba kedaeoeieeek 10 00 26. Srs. of St. Francis, Mansfield, O. 2 00 
: 2 00 26. Directress of ds Milwaukee 4 00 26. Miss Zuline E. Stauf, Baltimore. . 2 00 
’ 2%. Mother Supr. M. F. Borgia, Mil- 26. Rev. E. Suppan, New Lexington, 
. 2 00 ME sab bcews Vensedsgviestandes 4 00 IG cnn tnctausacuctadavscttasawes 2 00 
’ 26. Mother Directress, Milwaukee..... 2 00 26. Mr. x V. D. Watterson, Pitts- 
. 2 00 2%. Mother Marianne, ~ we me BA, WE Wi decccunddédcackconsaadees 2 00 
. 2 00 Be PCr rer eee 2 00 26. Rev. y, al Yeske, Dayton, O. 2 00 
‘ 26. Sr. M. F. Borgia, Milwaukee...... 2 00 26. Benedictine Sister® Rittsburgh 2 00 
. 2 00 26. Fordham University, New York.. 10 00 2%. Bro. Z. oll Ss. ei 
2 00 26. eprin Hill Pn gay Mobile, Ala. 10 00 COMIN GM cic dacgelavaadacreed 2 00 
26. M. L Lambert, Pasadena, Cal.. 8 «0 26. Mother Mary Florence, Mt. St. 
: 2 00 26 Sr Joseph’s Institute, Westchester, FORO D Oi iiccdecskdxccxdsuadevcds 2 00 
Fo. RS NER eee wrapunesas sabed an ewene aus 6 00 26. Srs. of Notre Dame, Sandusky, O. 2 00 
2 00 26. Rev. E. P. Graham, Sandusky, O. 6 00 26. Srs. of Providence, Fort Wayne, 
%. St. Eveline, Mt. St. oseph, O.. 6 00 IME, «5 ics vnewudiccburvedeudecceacacs 2 00 
2 00 26. Mother M. Blanche, t. St. Jo- 26. Donation, (Rt. Rev. Thomas F. 
4 00 BE, Clic cawavivcs lec cardotsee Sans - 200 Cusack, D. D., Albany, N. Y.).. 10 00 
26. Mother M. Florence, Mt. St. - 2%. Rev. J. L. Poulin, Muskegon, 
10 00 a PR Ce pee ee 2 00 IL RT EA 6 00 
26. Sr. M. Agnes, Mt. 26. a sa A. Sullivan, Hartford, 
8 00 EEL s. cNaMahies co'Wudkedhsc decals. coms BOG | Re inka ease wi cdses tide vethineas 4 00 
2%. Sr. M. ewer Mt. 26 Rev. vi. J. Ehr, Stevens Point, 
6 00 Seer ae SOO Ae pur abaw ince s cabedetanwadide 2 00 
26. Se. ‘of “St.” Benedict, 26. a A. Riedl, St. Francis, 
4 00 BONN. Pb cacanhs sdwadinabadectincés te ere 2 00 
26. Nazareth Academy, Nazareth - 5 00 26. St. . Haphael Convent, Hyde Park, 
4 00 26. Sr. M. Josepha, Pittsburgh, | ee ES Cea ee 2 00 
26. Srs. of Mercy, Philadelphia.. 5 00 26. sw = Jovita, Madison, Minn. 2 00 
2 00 26. Srs. of St. Joseph, St. Louis 5 00 26. Srs. of Notre = Forney, Tex. 2 00 
2 00 26. Ursuline Academy, Toledo, O. 5 00 26. Rt, Rev. Msgr. P. J. Supple, Rox- 
2%. Rev. e S. Gilmore, Buffalo. a 4 00 a ae aay 2 00 
2 00 26. Sr. M. Edwin, Chicago Oe eS 4 00 26. Rev, T. E. McGuigan, Washing- 
2 00 26. Sr. Valeria, So. Oshkosh, Wis.... 4 00 ee | eT ee ere ore 40 
26. Rev. James Cahalan, Marshall, 26. Mother —_ Dubuque, Ia...... 2 0 
2 00 Ohhh ees ac wages ccite «erie non's 2 00 26. Mother Katharine, Maud P. 
2 00 26. pierced Calixtus, Martinez, Cal.. 2 00 O., ba avadlicesVadenwenktadeace 2 00 
20) 26. Rev. C. T. Dolan, Ubly, Mich.. 2 00 26. University of Notre Dame, Notre 
26. at ronagr= Sisters, Mission San i ea ee 10 00 
2 00 BOM Mc sane ser iogsad ccpacwieses 2 00 29. Epiphany Apostolic College, Balti- 
2 00 26. Rev. B. Bercid: Pittsburgh........ BOR IRE sihaesteswanduidadaneieaasdsa 10 00 
2 00 26. Rev. F. J. Gustomski, Watervliet, 29. St Thenss College, St. Paul...... 10 00 
2 00 ). RS Se a eee 2 00 29. Rev. Henry Reis, Lake Linden, 
10 00 26. Rev. A. M. Leyden, Columbus, O. 2 00 WES ‘San dderatousdescnidancccesane 8 00 
26. Very Rev, Francis: Miller, Ocon- 29. Ursuline Academy, Pittsburgh.. 5 00 
10 0 I UE incnies cascesccecsc<se 2 00 29. Sr. Cecilia Aloyse, Cincinnati, 0. 2 00 
26. Mother ‘Aiovaln, Baltic, Conn.. 2 00 29. — Dame Academy, Cincinnati, 
10 00 26. Mother M. Aloysius, Supr., “eo 7. Pe pi peerne ss Breen, ot 2 00 
; mn k.. Wiis diccnsecdcéeswes s 2 00 29. St. Anthony's School, Cincinnati, 
5 00 E 26. e. St. Mary’ s, Fall River, 1 ee ee EE AR Nee Pecan 2 00 
6 00 } 6. i. 7 aE Seas 2 ees Grosse 29. fon of the Visitation, St. 
4 00 Pointe Farms, Mich.............. 2 00 je ee ee 2 09 
400 26. = a Py OQ’ Brien, Poughkeep- 29. Brothers of “Mary y, San Francisco 2 00 
SR ee Ge eS RS ae 2 00 29. Sr. Hiltrudis, Minneapolis, Minn. 2 00 
26. in Witham J. Ryan, New Or- 29. Srs. of the Precious Blood, 
2 00 MEE. ccccscincdecetoncnascancaane 2 00 COME Oak nacectacccesecsciae 2 00 
2 00 26. St. Joseph Commercial College, 29. Ses, of St. Francis, Logansport, 
2 00 POGUE. ED wesc dhesctscausentevde » | nee:  CRRe ee Sere ea ean Orr eT 2 00 
2 00 26. St. Mary’ s School, — Rocks, $1 Crepiten University, Omaha, 
2 00 Wiel) ce dividatiguaptesdtasecvsnces 2 00 WUNe. ‘sgeintdcbian dicks ap debate acgouc’ 10 00 
26. St. | peat School, Danbury, $1. Rev. i J. O’Connor, Mt. Pleas- 
2 00 ON Sans cat odbenacdescav ava clkca 2 00 Di MOR cacesivccwdwncecvdacdess 10 00 
2 00 26. Rex. "Waiter J. Shanley, Danbury, ai. Sze. Mary Sebastian, Chicago..... - 600 
Subd Guadeetd ee esaned Ueedywa 2 00 31. Mr. a Otten, Pittsburgh.. 4 00 
2 00 26. gt. ‘Dorotiea, Corning, O. «6... 2 00 31. Segeet eart Academy, Madison, 
26. Sr. Witte PRGGGAM, TEV. ve 030000 BO WER, cn ccccneckcecttuccvencccconcas 2 00 
2 00 26. ilfrida, WilkesBarre, se 2 00 $1. Sr. Tessas New Brunswick, N. 
26. Columba, Detroit.......... SOO dd Wa eb eicackcs cede pactvaunaese aaee 2 00 
2 00 26. or Se Michel, Corpus Christi, 31. Sr. M. Dolorosa, Baltimore.. 2 00 
TRUELY eke covecuceuveredecaecs badet ce 2 00 3. Sra. of LB. MM Philadelphia.. 2 00 
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. P. Hogarty, nee Haven, 


Rev. Ignatius 

Barracks, 
ev. Gerard. Heinz, O. S. 
Atchison, Kans, 
Rev. H. Jaegering, St. Louis,..+. 
— M. olano, Pendleton, 
Mr. G. W. Schmitt, New York.. 
Sr. M. Cornelia, Trenton, N. pe 
Sr. M. Edmunda, ——s 2. : 
Sr. M. Elia, Pittsb oS ee ee 
Mother M. ‘Cecilia, sect Sta- 
MT ii Waniek an hue dk cisaa haste Cape 6% 
a J. H. O’Neil, E. Columbus, 


Canisius College, Buffalo.......... 
St. Patrick’s School, Butte, Mont. 
St. John’s School, Canton, O 
Rev A, D. Granger, Kankakee, 
Rev. F. Varelmann, Norwood, O. 
Donation, (Mother "Mary of Prov- 
idence, Holyoke, Mass.)......... 
Donation, (Rt. Rev. Joseph P. 
Lynch, D. D., Dallas, Tex.).. 
Academy of Our Lady, Chicago.. 
Rev. W. Matulaitis, New Phil- 


oadelohia, PR en eae 
Our Lady of Providence Academy, 
i EO Re a 
Rev. F. P. Siegfried, Overbrook, 


Srs. of Mercy, Meriden, Conn.. 
5k of Notre Dame, ‘Cincinnati, 
—_ Lewis sielhe Coe habs Beale rama anes 


Mas: 
Shared Heart H. School, Laurium, 
a 


EOE ESE LE RS 
t. gece Academy, Phil- 
aaelo ee Rae ee 
t. ens Convent, Phil- 
adel hia tas dh ace n fegstators a iSainiolas sc 
Srs. of St. Francis, Clover Bot- 
SSC ES SE  ee aee 
Srs. Poor Handmaids of Christ, 
RSIS PS Rare re 
Srs. of Christian Charity, Phil- 
GIINIG haces sage isde Leeeesn cha ooh 
Srs. of Mercy, Cresson, Pa........ 
Srs. of Notre Dame, Cleveland, 
RIED pay py sob <din po-e.0 Cashin six Gate 
Academy of the pameeeen, Wel- 
lepley FAING, BIOSS v0. os i's 65:0. obese 


ae Christi College, Galesburg, 
St. 


Mary’s Academy, Prairie du 
ien, Wis 


Sr. M. Cleopha, Superior, Wis... 
Bro. Jos. H. Fink, S. M., St. Bon- 
iface, Man., ET Sean 
Rev. Aug. c. Dusold, Coopers 
TOWN, —“ ABs aniedes tapebaie dé sé tie oe 
Rev. A. F. Hickey, Boston........ 
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Mother Olivia,Oldenburg, Ind..... 
Sr. M. Veronica, Oldenburg, Ind. 
Srs, of St. Francis, Oldenburg, 


Ind. 
Sr. M. Elenita, Waterbury, Conn. 


Srs. of Holy Cross, Boise City, 
LEI cE ee a ce PONT SN 
Srs. of Notre Dame, Chicopee 
BABA gels theres ck det genrsetn weacee 
-, st Providence, Mt. Healthy, 
st nie PACC), SCHICEIO 6 cc 55 56 cia 


Mother M. Ginater, Cambridge, 
PEE adele ub REKRL Edt s'6 th as:8 
eng Mercy Academy, Buffalo...... 
- Octavia, Anderson, Ind.. 
“4 Catherine, Moline, Ill...... 


hy Ferdinand Scheid, Perkins- 
ville, SERS C REET PR RES a 
Christian Brothers, Eddington, Pa. 
Mr. H. nway, Chicago...... 
Rev. W. P. Gough, Philadelphia. . 
Rev. T. A. Hoffman, W. Terre 
Haute, TA stink kat. Aa fakvudacs 
Mother Stanislaus, Grand Forks 
Rev. John A. O’Connor, Pitts 
— ae rer eee ee Seen 
Rev. J. Roche, Milwaukee..... 
Holy , ee. School, Milwaukee.. 
Sr. M. Charitina, C. B. V. M. 
Chicago iter ed Abeenenes crdelecyes 
S. Srs. de Notre Dame, High- 
TARGOOWEY GN e ilk vince cnoccss ver 
Sr. M, Josepha, O. S. F., Mil- 
WAURGE os ciechs oscsuse atts cu sitiiees 
Sr. M. Seraphica, Milwaukee...... 
Srs. of Notre Dame, Waltham, 
PRM 4s vedavecthessepeadtere ves sus 
Srs. of St. Francis, Chicago...... 
—. of St. Francis, Hammond, 
ay oi On A Sullivan, Springfield, 


Samatiee, (His Eminence, William 
Cardinal O’Connell, Boston). 
Sr. M. Monica, LeRoy, ) a eee 


*. — Fairfield, Washington, 
Rev, John Hickey, Cincinnati, 0. 
Rev. James W. Power, New York 
oo M. Avelina, O, S. F., Olpe, 
OO cg Wines game 

MEM kU ven etdncseherter ccdbacecne 
Mother Prioress, Sinsinawa, Wis.. 
Sr. Teresa, S. N. D., Cincinnati, 


Sr. Susanna, 6 aa 
gn Philippa, S, , Cincinnati, 


Sr. Marie of the Angels, Cincin- 
nati, 
Sr. Stanislaus, Cincinnati, O..... 
Sr. Cornelia, Cincinnati, O........ 
Donation, (Rt. Rev. Dennis J. 
Dougherty, D. D., Buffalo)...... 
Christian Brothers Academy, 
bany, 
Srs. of Notre Dame, pete n, 





yi 
Religious of the S a Mary, 
Long Island City, N. Y......... 
Bro, Albert L. Hollinger, S. M., 


Peoria, Ill 
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12. The Dominican Fathers, Zanes- 

a. e, a eaensnkes ‘An wens 

2, Rev. Josep unney, any, 
TY 





FINA 


. Rey. George Regenfuss, St. Fran- 


cis, Mi caiivntes cOgssdideescusse 


. St. Agnes School, Chicago........ 


Sr. M, Bernard, Jersey City, N. J. 


. Srs. of Mercy, altimore......... 


Srs. of St. Francis, Chicago....... 
Rev. James Stapleton, Detroit. 
Donation, (His Eminence, oun 
Cardinal Farley, New York).. 
St. oseph’s College Philadel hia. 
St. Mary’s College, Monroe, ich. 
~ Wg St. Francis, Dunnington, 
MENS or vnecV rh hens cAtadaccketesdens 
Donation, (Sr. M. de Chantal, So. 
Omaha, <9 Sama Rdde patna acknnk 
Rev. John T. Gallagher, Dayton, 
BD .pccccccccvcccceccccecccccsces 
Srs. of the Holy Humility of 
Mary, Lowellville, O............. 


. Rev. J. B, Craney, Dubugue, Ia.. 


Redeptorist Fathers, St. Louis. 
Sr. Mary Baptista, San Francisco 


. Sr. M. Call de Notre Dame, Balti- 


MOTE socesesereseccrecccssessseecs 


. Srs. of Mercy, Vicksburg, Mibss.. 


St M. Vincentella, Brooklyn, N. 
Boston College, Boston............ 
Rev. Thomas Small, Chicago..... 


. Mr. Louis E. Cadieux, Boston,.. 


Christian Brothers, Oakland, Cal. 


. Rev. Joseph Glueckstein, Taona, 





Rev. James J apr. Boston.. 
— Bi Charity of Nazareth, New- 
St “Mar % College, Northeast, Pa. 
Sr, M, Sulpitia, O. S. F., Streator, 
Donation, (Srs. of | Pe “Most 
Precious Blood, O’Fallon, ae? 


. Mother M. Cyril, Scranton, Pa.. 


Srs. of I. H. M., Scranton, Pa.. 


i 3 a T. McGrath, Somerville, 


; m, ava Redempta, Wichita, Kans. 
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GENERAL MEETINGS 
PROCEEDINGS 


BuFFALo, N. Y., JUNE 25, 1917 


A reception was tendered to the priests and Brothers who 
were delegates to the Fourteenth Annual Meeting of the Catho- 
lic Educational Association, by the Bishop of Buffalo, Right 
Reverend Dennis J. Dougherty, D. D. and the clergy of the city. 
The reception was held in the auditorium and the halls of the 
beautiful new Holy Angels’ School, Porter Ave. 

Rev. Edmund F. Gibbons, chairman of the Local Committee 
of Arrangements, presided, and presented the speakers. 

The Right Reverend Bishop of Buffalo in a few gracious words 
expressed his gratification in having the opportunity to show 
his regard for the Catholic educators of the country and his 
good will for the Educational Association. 

Rev. Edmund F. Gibbons, Brother Alexander, F. S. C., and 
Rev. Joseph J. Hickey, O. S. A., representing respectively the 
parish schools, the colleges, and the seminaries, gave brief ad- 
dresses. Replies were made by Very Rev. John F. Fenlon, S. S., 
D. D., of the Seminary Department; Very Rev. John P. O’Ma- 
honey, C. S. V., LL. D., of the College Department; and Rev. 
Joseph F. Smith of the Parish School Department. Bishop 
Shahan closed the meeting with a happy address, and in conclu- 
sion the audience sang a national anthem. 

The members of the Association then moved to the lower hall 
where they were presented individually to the Right Reverend 
Bishops by the Secretary General, Rev. Francis W. Howard, 
LL. D. 

The arrangements for the reception were cared for by Very 
Rev. W. J. Kirwin, O. M. I., and his splendid corps of ushers. 
The reception was an auspicious beginning of the Convention, 
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and one of the most pleasing and interesting features of any 
of the annual meetings. 


Burra.o, N. Y., TuespAy, JUNE 26, 1917,9:00 A. M. 


The Convention opened with solemn pontifical Mass celebrated 
by Right Reverend Bishop Shahan in Holy Angels’ church. 
Rev. George J. Krim, S. J., was assistant priest; Rev. Edmund 
F. Gibbons, Very Rev. M. A. Drennan, C. M., deacon and sub- 
deacon; Very Rev. James A. Burns, C. S. C., LL. D., and Very 
Rev. John P. O’Mahoney, C. S. V., LL. D., were assistants to 
Bishop Dougherty. Rev. Thomas J. Walsh, D. D., was master 
of ceremonies. 

Right Reverend Joseph Schrembs, D. D., Bishop of Toledo, 
and Right Rev. James P. McCloskey, D. D., Bishop of Zam- 
boanga, P. I., were present in the sanctuary. The music of the 
Mass was Gregorian, and the church was filled with members 
attending the Convention. 

At the Gospel Bishop Dougherty addressed the delegates as fol- 
lows: 


ADDRESS OF RIGHT REVEREND DENNIS J. 
DOUGHERTY, D. D. 


Never, perhaps, has there been a gathering in this city with 
higher and nobler aims than this Convention of the Catholic 
Educational Association of the United States. You have come 
from North and South, from East and West, with the sole pur- 
pose of increasing the effectiveness of your service to the Church 
and to the country in the training of our youth in the ways of 
true knowledge and of Christian virtue. You have assembled 
here with a sincere desire to have a correct valuation placed upon 
your work, to face the difficulties of the modern educational 
world, and to combine and coordinate your forces so that the 
army of Catholic educators may go forward in unbroken ranks 
to win in the future victories even more brilliant than those 
won in the past. 

It is not my purpose to take up the general arguments for 
the need of Catholic schools. As you are aware these arguments 
are based on man’s triple nature, physical, intellectual, and 
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moral, each of which must be trained if the whole man and not 
a part of his being is to receive full and harmonious treatment. 
These reasons are too well known for me to dwell upon them. 
Most emphatic stress should be laid upon the imperative need 
of Catholic schools for that systematic and rigid training of the 
child’s moral nature, upon which alone a genuine Christian char- 
acter, true personal integrity and solid civic probity depend. We 
all know that this sphere of educational effort is lamentably neg- 
lected in the majority of non-Catholic schools, colleges and 
universities, the managers of which feel that they have satisfied 
their duty to parents and to the country if the student has been 
given a certain amount of physical training, and if generous 
measures of interesting information have been imparted to him. 
Yet all reflecting men, whether Catholic or Protestant, are agreed 
that unless the will is trained, developed and strengthened in 
youth, we cannot look for vigorous manhood or blameless 
womanhood, properly trained in the practice of the fundamental 
principles of Christian civilization. We must not forget the 
importance of having the mind trained by those teachers whose 
philosophy of life rests, for its intellectual basis, upon the teach- 
ings which have the unqualified approval of moral leaders 
who are especially commissioned by God to safeguard the spir- 
itual life. The Almighty Fashioner of the universe has in His 
wisdom ordained that there should exist a complete and close 
connection between man’s will, upon which his ethical and spir- 
itual life largely depends, and his reason, by which the guiding 
principles of conduct are mastered and presented for active 
service. It is, consequently, self-evident that man’s dominating 
power, the will, must rely for its choice upon the principles pro- 
posed to it, and hence the noble character of a St. Louis of 
France cannot be built upon the vagaries of a Tom Paine; the 
deep faith of a Louis Pasteur cannot rest upon the teachings 
of a flippant Ingersoll; and the sterling virtues of a Blessed 
Thomas More cannot spring from the ravings of a Voltaire. 
We sometimes hear it asserted that from attendance at: certain 
non-Catholic schools there are social advantages to be derived 
which are wanting in our Catholic colleges and universities. Calm 
and‘broad investigations along this line have failed to discover a 
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single case in which these hopes were realized. But even if 
social distinction followed from such a procedure, is that a 
sufficient reason for violating the most precious rights of the 
young and the most definite decisions of the Church? Are the 
treasures of heaven to be bartered away for the baubles of 
earth? ' “Seek ye first the kingdom of heaven,” is still the true 
canon of conduct. Let all Catholics realize that they are se- 
riously obliged to give to each child the opportunity for a:rounded 
Christian education, from the primary grades to the university ; 
from the simplest foundation to the highest point of professional 
excellency. 

Another difficulty not to be lightly passed over is the danger 
to faith arising from the historical and philosophical courses 
in non-Catholic institutions. No one who understands life is 
ignorant of the tremendous influence wielded by fact and ex- 
ample. It is the concrete fact staring us in the face that compels 
our attention and extorts our decision. It is the example of 
others that sets in motion those colossal energies which can 
make or wreck the fairest empire or republic. Now, the Church 
is the central fact in human history. Whatever civilization, 
whatever culture, whatever learning, whatever mercy, whatever 
benevolence, whatever brotherly helpfulness, there is in the world 
to-day is due in the ultimate analysis to her. Upon the wreck- 
age of the old Roman and Grecian civilization, she laid by super- 
natural help the splendid civilization of to-day, with its mag- 
nificent confidence in man and in man’s integrity and sincerity, 
with its divine spirit of compassion and of universal berieficence. 

“It is, consequently, of supreme importance that the Church 
should be placed in her true light, that the facts connected with 
‘her activities should not be misrepresented, and that these facts 
should be given their proper value. To look upon her as the 
creation of a band of arrogant ecclesiastics, to distort the events 
of her wonderful life, to give to her deeds a false setting, and 
to continue this falsification during the years of high school and 
of college studies, is surely calculated to endanger the faith of 
minds whose information is necessarily limited and whose de- 
velopment lacks maturity. 
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Let us ask the question then, how is the Church, how are the 
great events of her life too often presented by non-Catholic in- 
structors and professors? Let us take a work, published by a 
professor of one of the leading non-Catholic universities, and 
let us examine how these subjects fare at his hands. On page 
94 we read: 


“You must distinguish carefully between the belief of Chris- 
tians and the organization of the Church. It may well be doubted 
that the Roman government would have cared to trouble the 
Christians simply on account of their beliefs any more than it 
troubled the numerous other religious sects of the empire. 
What really caused the Christians to be looked upon as especially 
dangerous to the State was their organization into something like 
a great secret society with branches in all parts of the Roman 
territory.” 


Thus again on pages 98-99 he*says: 


“If you will go back to your New Testament and read ever so 
carefully the four different stories of the life and teachings of 
Jesus, you will see that nowhere He lays down a definite form of 
belief which He demanded of all-His followers.” 


On page 102 he states: 


“The Church in Rome was one of the earliest Christian con- 
gregations. In later times the Roman Church claimed that it 
had been founded by St. Peter, but this cannot be proved.” 


On page 107 we find the following: 


“The papacy, not content to remain the spiritual leader of 
the West, claimed ‘not only a leadership, but a divinely appointed 
authority or right of government, and this not only over the 
West, but over the East as well’. It supported this claim by the 
theory of ‘Petrine supremacy’. This theory was of especial 
value to the Roman Church, because it put its claims to authority 
on the ground of a divine commission, and thus made it quite 
independent of any accidents which might at some time have 
changed other and more practical foundations.” 


To pass to other authorities, notice how flippantly the work 
of the Schoolmen is frequently treated. Thus one English 
philosopher declares of their works that “those who wrote vol- 
umes of such stuff were mad and intended to make others so.” 
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The author of a famous history of philosophy describes their 
discussions as “philosophical skirmishes with the help of verbal 
disputes, of worthless mental abstraction, of axioms assumed 
at haphazard, of distinctions destitute of the smallest foundation 
and with the horrors of a barbarous terminology.” Mosheim, 
a trusted and widely-read author, declares that the Schoolmen 
were “wiser in their own conceit than they were in reality, and 
they did little more than involve in greater obscurity the doc- 
trines which they professed to place in the clearest light.” 

Another author, equally well known, Spanheim, makes the 
following startling statement: “The scholastic theory was a 
compendium of divinity supported by the opinions and authorities 
of the Fathers, but chiefly by reason and argument; the Scrip- 
tures were omitted, while the doctrines of Christianity were 
reduced to quite a heathenish system.” 

Now, what must be the inevitable result of pouring these 
wholesale falsehoods into the ears of a poorly informed high 
school or college lad? Will the constant repetition of such base- 
less statements not tend to weaken his faith in the Church as 
a divine institution and give him an absolutely false idea of the 
great teachers of the Middle Ages? Indeed, is not the educa- 
tional work of the Church almost entirely ignored by non-Catho- 
lic professors and instructors of pedagogy? Do they not regard 
education as the peculiar glory and pride of the nineteenth and 
twentieth centuries, as though, forsooth, it were a modern dis- 
covery? Yet the Church that was commissioned by Christ to 
go and teach all nations has always been the champion and 
fosterer of the school, of the college, of the university. Even in 
the bitter days of pagan persecution she contrived to conduct 
her catechetical schools; and when there was a lull in the storm 
her Bishops vied with each other in the development and equip- 
ment of the so-called cathedral and episcopal schools. Is it not 
a well-established fact that in the fourth century of our era St. 
Basil, through his schools, made his see of Caesarea the center 
of intellectual training in the East? What student of true his- 
tory can be ignorant of the victories won in educational achieve- 
ments in the schools at Lerins and at Arles; in those established 
by St. Martin of Tours at Poitiers and at Marmoutier? Who 
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can adequately express the debt owed by the world of letters 
and of science to the illustrious Benedictine order, with. its mag- 
nificent line of monastic institutions, sending forth for centuries 
copious rays of light through England, Ireland, France, Spain, 
Germany, Switzerland, and Italy? The Church of Alcuin, of 
John Scotus Erigena, of Sylvester II, of Anselm, of Peter Lom- 
bard, of Albertus Magnus, of Bonaventure, of Thomas Aquinas, 
of Duns Scotus, of William of Ockam, and of an army of other 
expert educators, has every right to raise her voice in indignant 
protest against the gross injustice done her in the refusal of 
so many non-Catholics to acknowledge her claims as the leading 
educator of the centuries. And the work so marvelously accom- 
plished during the days when the modern kingdoms were in 
process of formation, has been continued down through the ages 
by the devoted followers of St. Ignatius, of St. John Baptist de 
la Salle, of St. Angela Merici, by countless members of the teach- 
ing orders, both of men and women, who have generously and 
cheerfully sacrificed their energies and their lives in order that 
the youth of both hemispheres might be trained in the ways of 
knowledge and of virtue. Surely if we measure the valuation 
placed upon an object by the sacrifices made for its attainment, 
we may say that of all people Catholics are the first in their 
appreciation of education; because of all our citizens they make 
the greatest sacrifices for its support and development. 

I would be untrue to the dictates of my own conscience if I 
did not on this occasion express my deepest gratitude to all of 
you for the noble service you are rendering country and 
Church. If I have dwelt more upon the past than upon the 
present, it is not because I am blind to your eminent merits, but 
because the time at my disposal is all too short for adequate 
treatment of the subjects I wished directly to discuss. Let me, 
however, assure you that we set the highest appraisement upon 
your generous labors, that we wish God’s best blessing upon 
all your undertakings, and we confidently hope that your meeting 
here and your frank, sincere discussions as to the best and 
wisest measures by which all your forces can be coordinated 
to one sublime purpose, will lead to the highest and best results 
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both for yourselves and for those young souls whom you are 
to fashion according to the likeness of the Most High. 


Announcements were made by Rev. W. J. Kirwin, O. M. I. 
and the delegates moved in procession from the church to the 
school. On the steps and lawn in front of the school an official 
photograph was taken. 

During the Convention, lunch was served to the delegates each 
day under the direction of Rev. W. J. Kirwin, O. M. I. This 
was a courtesy extended by the clergy of Buffalo to the delegates, 
and it helped greatly to promote the success of the meetings. 


FIRST GENERAL SESSION 
TUESDAY, JUNE 25, 1917, 11 A. M. 


The Fourteenth Annual Meeting was called to order by the 
President General of the Association, Right Reverend Thomas J. 
Shahan, D. D., at 11:30 A. M. Prayer was said, and a hymn 
was sung. In opening the meeting, Bishop Shahan spoke as fol- 
lows: ew 


ADDRESS OF RIGHT REVEREND THOMAS J. SHAHAN, D. D. 


The delegates to the Fourteenth Annual Meeting of the Catho- 
lic Educational Association appreciate highly the cordial welcome 
extended to them by the great city of Buffalo, and in particular 
by Bishop Dougherty and his good clergy and people. Our 
Association represents broadly the academic life of the Catholic 
Church in the United States, its countless schools of every 
degree dedicated to the spread of useful knowledge and the 
formation of the principles and the hearts of millions of youthful 
Americans destined one day to take part in the administration of 
the world’s greatest republic. This immense educational system 
is a mighty unit in the sense of religious influence and service 
as an essential of the best American Catholic education. It 
believes that all education ought to be imbued with love of Jesus 
Christ, with faith in Him and His holy gospel, and with hope in 
its spiritual mission to all mankind. Nowhere in our country 
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could these truths be proclaimed more suitably than in this noble 
city, at once the gate of the Great Lakes, one of the great centers 
of national wealth and opportunities, and destined to a future of 
prosperity and growth which the imagination now scarcely grasps. 

Out of the bloody welter of ancient Mediterranean conflict 
the Roman stoic could cry in prophetic words, that above all 
he was a man, and could find sympathy in his pagan heart for 
every interest and need of mankind. His darkling vision has 
long been realized the world over by the Catholic Church. We 
hold her to be the divinely set educator of humanity under whose 
severe but efficient mastery the unity of mankind was once 
definitely grasped ; its common destiny once universally accepted ; 
its divine ideal upheld by her in His holy sign of redemption; 
the true and sure criterion established for all those things and 
conditions which differentiate humanity, i. e., wealth and poverty, 
learning and ignorance, power and weakness, success and failure, 
in all the ways and works of earth. 

We believe firmly and make hard sacrifices for this faith, viz., 
that now and forever the education of our Catholic children 
must be carried on in this immemorial spirit and temper. We 
have been always of the opinion, and are so now more than ever, 
that education divorced from the letter and the spirit of religion 
is no permanent benefit to man, that it can be made to work 
against the common welfare, and may become an instrument for 
enslaving the whole world at the chariot wheel of autocracy. 


We need no other proof than the eye which seeth and the 
ear which heareth the things unseen and unheard since the 
creation of man, but to-day and this hour the cruel sum of life 
in blood-soaked Europe, may be to-morrow our own hard fate. 
We love our country. However we entered on the glorious 
roll of its citizenship, by birth or by adoption, we owe it infinite 
allegiance, loving and devoted, ready for all forms of sacrifice, 
even of our own lives which can never be spent for a better 
natural good than the preservation and the welfare of our beloved 
country. Every battlefield of our history is reddened with Catho- 
lic blood, and every year of our annals is rich with proofs of 
loving fidelity to the principles and the spirit of American con- 
stitutional liberty. Our new army and our new navy exhibit 
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our full percentage of volunteers, and when the national army 
stands to its colors for the first time the Catholic Church will 
not need to fear lest her children be lacking in their due pro- 
portion. 

Our Catholic ancestors fled the intolerable conditions of an 
older Europe, religious bigotry, political oppression, social out- 
lawry, economic injustice, racial hatreds. The doors of the 
United States were opened freely to them, and for the first time 
they walked upright and fearless as men, and not as cowering 
serfs, cringing beneath the outstretched whip of pitiless masters, 
as cruel as they were selfish. 

All this is written in our memories in letters of fire, and 
written there too is an eternal gratitude to the glorious country 
which welcomed our fathers, made them free of its laws and its 
liberty, its riches and its opportunities, and counted its children 
of adoption no less dear than those of native birthright. Wher- 
ever, the world over, our flag must fly, there will it wave over 
Catholic soldiers and sailors, nurses and helpers of every kind, 
loyal and true to all that it stands for, and counting life itself 
a pleasing sacrifice in the eyes of God, a sacrifice of gratitude 
for all that we have here inherited through our Catholic an- 
cestry in the way of liberty and happiness, such liberty and 
happiness as the world hitherto never dreamed of. 

Now, it is this very love of our American fatherland which 
fills us with concern for the future of its great and holy ideals 
of political and religious liberty. We are persuaded, and all 
history bears us out, that true patriotism is anchored in religion, 
and that no other influence known to man can overcome so surely 
selfishness and indifference to the common welfare. When great 
crises come upon a nation, and everyone is called quickly and 
unhesitatingly to take his or her part, to rally round the symbol 
of the nation, then indeed does religion cast the high light of a 
divine will on the whole situation. Conscience, enlightened by 
religion, bids each one realize that he or she stands for all. Our 
government then stands to us in the place of God, and in the 
words of Cardinal Gibbons, “our legitimate laws are invested 
with a divine sanction by an appeal to our consciences.” 

But if all early training in the schools prescinds from God 
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and the divine order of life and the world; if the youthful mind 
be taught to recognize no holy and inviolable sanction of law, 
discipline and obedience; if the youthful heart learns to admire 
and love no ideals higher than those of materialism, hedonism, 
rationalism, then surely an era will set in of low, selfish, and 
mercenary convictions and the American State will one day come 
face to face with a general citizenship wedded to ignoble ease 
and comfort, disillusionized of the glorious Christian ideals on 
which it arose, and stubbornly averse to any sustained risks or 
exertions necessary to save them for posterity. 

From the viewpoint of public welfare, never was there a 
more urgent need of restoring religion to its proper place in 
American education, with all that religion implies for the dignity 
and solidity of the State, common veneration for its rights and 
its functions as understood by the founders of this government, 
and an universal good-will to sustain its original character and 
authority against those forces of change and obstruction which 
can now no longer hide themselves with impunity. 


Following the address of the Bishop, Rev. W. J. Bergin, 
C. S. V., of St. Viator College, Bourbonnais, IIl., read the open- 
ing paper of the Convention. His subject was “The Conserva- 
tion of Our Educational Resources.” As time did not suffice 
for general discussion Bishop Shahan spoke a few words at the 
conclusion of Father Bergin’s paper. 

It was moved and seconded that a Committee on Nomina- 
tions for the Association be appointed by the President General. 
The motion was carried and the following Committee was ap- 
pointed: Rev. Joseph F. Smith; Very Rev. John P. O’Mahoney, 
C. S. V., LL. D.; and Very Rev. John F. Fenlon, S. S., D. D. 

It was moved and seconded that a Committee on Resolutions 
on behalf of the general Association be appointed. 

The motion was carried and the following Committee was ap- 
pointed: Very Rev. E. A. Pace, D. D.; Very Rev. James A. 
Burns, C. S. C., LL. D.; Rt. Rev. Msgr. John B. Peterson, Ph. 
D.; Rev. R. H. Tierney, S. J.; Brother John A. Waldron, S. M. 

The Secretary General gave a brief report of the proceedings 
of the Executive Board and stated that a cablegram had been 
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sent on behalf of the Association to the Holy Father, and to the 
members of the hierarchy of the country. The message to the 
Holy Father was as follows: 


CARDINAL GASPARRI, Rome: 


The Catholic Educational Association assembled at Buffalo in 
fourteenth annual meeting sends cordial greetings to Pope Bene- 
dict XV, wishes him long life, and begs the Apostolic blessing. 


Signed: BisHop DouGHERTY, 
BisHop SHAHAN, President. 


The Secretary General then read the following letter from His 
Excellency, the Apostolic Delegate: 


WasHINcTON, D. C., JUNE 5, 1917 


Rev. Francis W. Howarp, Secretary General, 
Catholic Educational Association. 


Rev. DEAR FATHER: — 


I wish to thank you for your letter of May 15th, which I re- 
ceived in due time, and which informed me that the Catholic 
Educational Association will hold its annual meeting this year 
in Buffalo, New York. 

Ever since my arrival in this country I have noted the in- 
creasing importance and extent of the work undertaken by the 
Association. The times change, and we must change with them, 
unless we are content to be left hopelessly behind. The end of 
education is ever the same: To bring out and develop all that 
is good in the human being while sedulously suppressing every 
noxious growth, to prepare boys and girls to fill with profit their 
allotted place in the world, and especially to train and strengthen 
their wills, so that they may, without danger of shipwreck, reach 
their real destination — heaven. But the methods to be followed 
and the means to be used can and must be changed and improved, 
the better to meet the rapidly changing and more strenuous con- 
ditions of modern life. 

Avoiding that precipitancy which establishes untried systems 
of education — soon to be superseded by newer and later sys- 
tems, in order to be, as the saying is, abreast of the times — it 
is the province of the Catholic Educational Association -to pre- 
serve all that is good in the old systems, while adapting for 
use in our schools all that is of real worth in recent discoveries 
in the field of practical education. 
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The meetings of the Association have of themselves the very 
important result of subjecting to discussion by our best educators 
the various means and methods of imparting knowledge. This 
helps to separate the false from the true, and may also be an 
incentive to greater effort on the part of any Catholic educators 
who are inclined to think that they have done their full duty if 
they have imparted complete instruction in Catholic faith and 
practice, while contenting themselves with mediocrity in the 
merely secular sciences. Our aim is to give the very best, both 
as to matter and method, in all lines of education. To stop at 
anything short of this would be unworthy of our Catholic tradi- 
tions and of the ideals or Mother Church. 

Through you, Reverend Father, I tender these few words of 
greeting to the members of the Educational Association. I hope 
that they will be an encouragement to them in surmounting the 
many difficulties in their path, and that, coming from the repre- 
sentative of our Holy Father, Benedict XV, a part of whose 
mission it is to continue the educational work fostered by the 
Church in all ages, they may be an inspiration to them, in the 
burdens they have willingly taken upon themselves for their 
country, their Church, and their God. 

Praying for the unmeasured success of the coming meeting, 
and begging the Almighty to bless the endeavors of the Catholic 
Educational Association, I remain, 


Sincerely yours in Christ, 


Joun Bonzano, 


Archbishop of Melitene, 
Apostolic Delegate. 


The Treasurer General presented a verbal report and stated 
that the itemized report of receipts and expenditures would ap- 
pear in the printed Report of the Proceedings of the Convention. 

The President General stated that anyone having business per- 
taining to the Association could bring it forward at this time. 
After waiting a reasonable time, and there being no miscellaneous 
business, the meeting adjourned. : 


BuFFato, N. Y., JUNE 27, 1917, 12:00 M. 


A general meeting of the Association was held in the audi- 
torium of Holy Angels’ school. Very Rev. E. R. Dyer, S. S., 
D. D., first Vice President of the Association presided. 
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The presiding officer called for a report of the Committee on 
Nominations. Rev. Joseph F. Smith, chairman of the Com- 
mittee, presented the following names as the recommendations 
of the Committee: 

Honorary President, His Eminence, James Cardinal Gibbons. 

President General, Rt. Rev. Thomas J. Shahan, D. D. 

First Vice President General, Very Rev. E. R. Dyer, S. S., 
D. D.; second Vice President General, Very Rev. Jas A. Burns, 
C. S. C., LL. D.; third Vice President General, Brother Edward, 
e. &.< 

Treasurer General, Rev. Francis T. Moran, D. D. 

The presiding officer called for other names and stated that 
anyone had the right to make nominations from the floor. There 
being no other nominations, a motion to close the nominations 
was carried. 

The presiding officer asked the pleasure of the Association 
with regard to the election, stating that the Constitution provided 
that the election is to be by ballot. It was moved and seconded 
that the Secretary cast one ballot of the Association for those 
named by the Committee on Nominations. This motion was 
unanimously carried, and the presiding officer declared the 
nominees the general officers of the Association for the ensu- 
ing year. 

The presiding officer appointed Rev. M. A. Schumacher, C. 
S. C., and Very Rev. John P. Mahoney, C. S. V., LL. D., a 
Committee to escort the President General to the chair. 

Bishop Shahan on taking the chair thanked the members of 
the Association on behalf of himself and the other officers who 
were elected, and pledged his best efforts to further the welfare 
of the Association and the great interests which it was endeavor- 
ing to promote. 

A paper on “Educational Standards” was read by Rev. Patrick 
J. McCormick, Ph. D., of the Catholic University of America. 
A discussion followed by Very Rev. M. S. Welsh, O. P., Presi- 
dent of Aquinas College, Columbus, Ohio. 

Rt. Rev. Thomas I. Hickey, D. D., Bishop of Rochester, was a 
visitor at this meeting. 
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At the conclusion of the discussion, the President General 
called for miscellaneous business. After several announcements 
the meeting adjourned. 


WEDNESDAY EVENING, JUNE 27, 1917 


A joint conference of the members of the Seminary Depart- 
ment and College Department was held in the auditorium of Holy 
Angels’ school on Wednesday evening. Very Rev. John F. Fen- 
lon, S. S., D. D., President of the Seminary Department presided, 
and Very Rev. B. P. O’Reilly, S. M., Secretary of the College 
Department acted as secretary. Dr. Fenlon stated the purpose 
of the meeting, and a general discussion followed. The follow- 
ing members participated in this discussion: Very Rev. John 
P. O’Mahoney, C. S. V., LL. D.; Very Rev. B. P. O'Reilly, 
S. M.; Rev. M. A. Schumacher, C. S. C.; Rev. Albert C. Fox, 
S. J.; Rt. Rev. Msgr. John B. Peterson, Ph. D.; Rev. J. W. 
McGuire, C. S. V.; Rt. Rev. Msgr. John P. Chidwick, D. D.; 
Very Rev. E. R. Dyer, S. S., D. D.; Rev. Walter Drum, S. J. 
and others. 

No action was taken, but it was the desire of the members 
that a similar conference be held whenever practicable. 

The meeting adjourned. 


THURSDAY, JUNE 28, 1917 


A general meeting of the Association was held at 12:00 M., 
Rt. Rev. Thomas J. Shahan, D. D., presiding. 

The meeting opened with the singing of a hymn. Right 
Reverend Dennis J. Dougherty, D. D., Bishop of Buffalo, and 
the members of the Executive Board were present on the stage. 

The names of the members of the Executive Board of the 
Association for the ensuing year were then announced as follows: 

Honorary President, His Eminence, James Cardinal Gibbons. 
President General, Right Reverend Thomas J. Shahan, D. D. 
First Vice President General, Very Rev. E. R. Dyer, S. S., D. D. 
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Second Vice President General, Very Rev. James A. Burns, C. 
S.C. LL. D. Third Vice President General, Brother Edward, 
F. S. C. Secretary General, Rev. Francis W. Howard, LL. D. 
Treasurer General, Rev. Francis T. Moran, D. D. From the 
Seminary Department: Very Rev. John F. Fenlon, S. S., D. 
D.; Rt. Rev. Msgr. John B. Peterson, Ph. D.; Rt. Rev. Msgr. 
John P. Chidwick, D. D. From the College Department: Very 
Rev. John P. O’Mahoney, C. S. V.; Rev. M. A. Schumacher, C. 
S C.; Rev. F. P. Donnelly, S. J. From the Parish School De- 
partment: Rev. Joseph F. Smith; Rev. John A. Dillon, LL. D.; 
Brother John A. Waldron, S. M. 


The Secretary General read messages of greeting from His 
Eminence, Cardinal O’Connell, from Archbishop Ireland of St. 
Paul, and from Archbishop Hanna of San Francisco. 


From CARDINAL O’CONNELL: 


“Cardinal O’Connell thanks the Catholic Educational Associa- 
tion for the respectful greetings extended and sends the Associa- 
tion his most cordial best wishes for continued success.” 


From ARCHBISHOP IRELAND: 

“Cordial thanks for your greetings. I pray for the success 
of your convention. A most holy and meaningful cause is in 
your hands, that of the Catholic education of our Catholic youth. 
Archbishop Keane of Dubuque, now in St. Paul, joins me in 
best wishes for the success of the convention.” 


From ARCHBISHOP HANNA: 


_‘The Archbishop of San Francisco is very grateful for your 
kindly greetings, and prays blessings on the work of the Asso- 
ciation.” 


The resolutions of the Association were then read by Very 
Rev. E. A. Pace, D. D., and were unanimously adopted. 


RESOLUTIONS 


In the spirit of filial devotion we return our Holy Father, Pope 
Benedict XV, most hearty thanks for the good will with which 
he has graciously blessed our endeavors. 
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To the Apostolic Delegate, Most Rev. John Bonzano, we are 
indebted for kindly words of greeting and encouragement. 
We offer to Rt. Rev. Bishop Dougherty our sincere apprecia- 


‘ tion of his cordial welcome to his episcopal city and of the 


interest which he has taken in our proceedings. 

To the local committee, to Rev. W. J. Kirwin and his asso- 
ciates, the Oblate Fathers of Holy Angels’ College and to the 
Gray Nuns of. D’Youville College, who have so generously placed 
their buildings at our disposal, we owe and express grateful ac- 
knowledgment for the excellent arrangements which have con- 
tributed in large measure to the success of our Convention, and 
for the hospitality which has made our sojourn in this city so 
pleasant. 

To the press of the city our thanks are due for the promptness 
and courtesy with which the proceedings of the Association have 
been published day by day. 

We note with satisfaction the wide-spread growth of interest 
among Catholic educators in the aims of the Association and 
their readiness to cooperate with our efforts toward a more 
thorough organization of our educational activities. 

As our Catholic schools have ever inculcated obedience to law 
and patriotic devotion to our country’s welfare, we are especially 
gratified at the loyal response of the young men in our colleges 
and universities to the call of duty in the present national crisis. 

In full accord with the views of the President of the United 
States regarding the continuance of educational work, we urge 
upon Catholic parents the necessity of keeping in school and 
college at this time their children who are not called to the ser- 
vice, so that their interests and the interests of the nation may 
not suffer unduly by the interruption of their studies. 

Believing that discipline of the will and character-formation 
are absolutely essential to education, that without them loyalty 
and respect for law cannot be developed in the youth of the 
land, we take this occasion, in view of our country’s present 
situation, to emphasize these fundamental and characteristic 
elements of Catholic education. 

The normal development and perfection of human personality 
and the dignity of human nature are the standards by which 
economic and educational efficiency are to be measured. Where 
the production of economic good is adopted as the standard by 
which human welfare shall be determined, the result is an in- 
dustrial debasement injurious to the best interests of society 
and to the essential aims of education. 

In these days of materialistic tendencies and weakening faith 
the need of keeping before us the ideal — “Every Catholic child 
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in a Catholic School” — can not be stated too strongly. As far 
as human wisdom can foresee, the preservation and spread of 
the Catholic Church in this country depend upon the adoption 
by priests and people of a vigorous policy in support of the 
parish school. The Association records its sense of the impor- 
tance of the parish school, the sole educational advantage of the 
majority of our children, and with all the power at its command 
urges upon Catholic parents the duty of sending their children 
to schools in which, together with secular knowledge, they will 
imbibe the most excellent knowledge and love of Jesus Christ. 

In view of the great dearth of missionaries and resources for 
the missions occasioned by the war, which dearth is likely to con- 
tinue for many years, we heartily commend the earnest efforts 
being made in our seminaries, colleges, and schools to spread 
the knowledge and cultivate the spirit of the missions, and we 
recommend to the cordial cooperation of all our educators the 
work of our various mission agencies and seminaries. 


A number of announcements were made. Miscellaneous busi- 
ness was called for. 
The President General then addressed the meeting as follows: 


ADDRESS OF BISHOP SHAHAN 


Reverend Fathers, Brothers and Sisters: At this session we 
bring to an end the Fourteenth Annual Meeting of the Catholic 
Educational Association. I think you will all agree with me 
that it marks a distinct and solid progress, not only in the num- 
ber and variety of problems, questions and situations which we 
have been able to take up and discuss, but above ali in the spirit 
of unity, harmony and charity and in the greater acquaintance 
with these subjects which have distinguished our deliberations, 
both in general and particular during these days. 

It has come to be universally conceded that the Catholic Educa- 
tional Association is a blessing, in the first place to our Catholic 
educational interests and needs, and then in a general way to 
the Catholic Church in the United States, for wherever it goes 
it draws together the flower of our teaching body — our priests, 
our Brothers, our Sisters, and our devoted laymen and women 
who give themselves to God with the same generosity, the same 
zeal, the same single and holy purpose. 

We have to thank Almighty God for the unity and charity 
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which have characterized all our discussions. We thank Him 
in a very particular manner for the pleasant weather we have 
had, and we have no doubt even the storm had its advantages, 
for it distinctly washed the air clean and sweet. 


We are very grateful to Bishop Dougherty, first for the 
courteous welcome which he extended to us when it was a ques- 
tion of holding this meeting in his episcopal city, and then for 
the interest which he has not ceased to take in every measure 
for the welfare and success of the meeting. It is his interest 
and particularly his cordial, fatherly blessing on the whole work 
which has encouraged us in the discussion and conduct of the 
grave matters of this meeting. We are particularly grateful 
to him, and we trust that Almighty God will give him long life, 
health and great success in all the noble and useful undertak- 
ings which he has in mind for the welfare of this great diocese. 

We are most grateful to the clergy of the city and in particular 
to Father Gibbons, who has been their agent in caring so hos- 
pitably and so successfully for our comfort and welfare. 

We are grateful indeed to the Oblate Fathers for the con- 
stant and generous hospitality which they have extended to the 
Association, and for that matter to every member. We have 
always been hospitably received wherever we went, but never 
with a larger, finer, more abundant, more cordial hospitality than 
we have met under this roof-tree. God bless them and their 
holy work here and wherever they may be found! 


Our gratitude goes forth also to the Gray Nuns for their great 
kindness and their generous hospitality towards the Sisters who 
have met in D’Youville College, and we pray for them from 
Almighty God a continuance of the blessings which He has very 
evidently showered upon them in the past and in the present. 

It is only just that we should express our gratitude to the 
citizens of this city for very many acts of kindness and welcome, 
the cordial hospitality which the Association has received as a 
body and its members in particular. We owe our thanks too in 
very generous measure to the press of the city for the 
kindness with which it has treated us, for the abundant space 
it has given to the reports of our meetings and for the manner 
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in which it has welcomed us, a manner perfectly worthy of this 
great and mighty city. 

Before we conclude I wish to express in the name of all 
our very particular gratitude to Father Kirwin, who has been 
day and night at the front caring for every interest of the Asso- 
ciation, not only during these days but in the weeks and months 
necessary for the preparation. 

Both our eyes and our hearts have been gladdened in a very 
particular manner by the abundant banners spread on all sides 
for several blocks. I do not know that we were ever welcomed 
so abundantly and in such a pleasing and happy manner as on 
this occasion. 

Now, I am sure you are all eager to hear a last word from 
Bishop Dougherty in congratulation of the success of the Con- 
vention and as a final definite confirmation of the most fatherly 
and cordial interest which he has accorded to every one of its 
works, every one of its interests, and to all the persons who have 
come in contact with him during the months necessary for the 
preparation of this great work. 

I have the honor to present to you Bishop Dougherty. 


Bishop Dougherty was greeted with most cordial applause as 
he arose. He spoke as follows: 


ADDRESS OF BISHOP DOUGHERTY 


Reverend Fathers, Brothers and Sisters: Our country is 
not yet known as the land of saints and sages; and we may 
not have the prestige of the national Church of Italy, 
a country which has in its midst the Vicar of Christ. 
Neither can we boast with Spain of having founded so many 
churches in other parts of the wdrld— South America, the 
Philippines. We have not the prestige of the Church of France, 
which has sent forth and still sends forth. missionaries to the 
ends of the earth in large numbers. We cannot point to a record 
of suffering for the faith, as can Poland and Ireland, but there 
is one thing to which we can point with pride and in which our 
Church excels: all other national. Churches, ‘and that is our 
parish school system. 
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That is the reason that the late Archbishop Spalding pointed 
to our school system, culminating in our many Catholic colleges 
and universities, as the great outstanding fact of the history of 
the Church in the United States and as the most salient 
phenomenon of the history of the Catholic religion in these 
modern times. 

The other morning as I looked down over the congregation in 
the Church of the Holy Angels, I felt that it was one of the most 
inspiring and affecting sights that could possibly be witnessed. I 
have witnessed splendid ceremonies in Rome and elsewhere, but 1 
never saw a ceremony and a meeting which so impressed and 
touched me as that of Tuesday morning when I beheld gathered 
together the cream of our Catholic clergy and of our religious 
teaching orders, Brothers and Sisters, from all parts of the Unjted 
States. As I looked over the congregation I found a multitude of 
religious habits, particularly among our Sisterhoods, and I could 
say of them, as was said of the first Christians, that they were all 
of one mind and of one heart, and that they all have as the guid- 
ing principle of their lives the one aim: that is, to save our 
Catholic boys and girls in this country from destruction in the 
midst of the temptations and the anomalous circumstances which 
obtain. 

It is, therefore, to me a supreme gratification that our city 
and diocese have been honored by your presence. And it was 
a still greater gratification to-day to learn from the Right Rev- 
erend President of the Association and also from the other 
officers, that this Convention has been an eminent success. And 
instead of looking for thanks because of any little hospitality 
which we were able to show you, we once again assure you 
that we have been most highly honored by your presence, and 
at any time in the future that you choose to honor us, we shall 
receive you with open arms. 


The Secretary General then read the greetings of the Holy 
Father in response to the cable message sent by the Association. 
It was as follows: 

“The Holy Father returns thanks for the filial homage and good 
wishes and from his heart he sends to the President and all mem- 
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bers of the Catholic Educational Association the Apostolic bless- 
ing which they ask.” ; (Signed) 
CARDINAL GASPARRI. 


The Bishop gave his blessing and brought the meeting to a 
close. The hymn, Holy God We Praise Thy Name, was then 
sung and the meeting came to an end. 


Francis W. Howarp, 
Secretary General. 




















PAPERS AND DISCUSSIONS OF THE 
GENERAL MEETINGS 





THE CONSERVATION OF OUR EDUCATIONAL 
RESOURCES 


REVEREND WILLIAM J. BERGIN, ST. VIATOR COLLEGE, BOUR- 
BONNAIS, ILL. 


Everyone believes in wise and prudent economy. Everyone 
condemns extravagance and ruinous waste. Everyone under- 
stands that no business, great or small, can prosper without a 
judicious and well planned expenditure of the available resources. 
Economists have taught us that for the past hundred years we 
have been wasting with mad prodigality the vast national re- 
sources with which a bountiful nature has so richly endowed 
us. We have come to the clear realization that these wasteful 
methods must be eliminated if the nation is to meet the press- 
ing needs of our growing population. Hence we hear on all 
sides an imperative demand for a careful and rational conserva- 
tion of our national resources. Only a few months ago the 
President of the United States set this truth before the 
American people with all the power of his singularly gifted pen 
and all the authority of his exalted office. ‘ 

Nothing is easier than to get what Newman has happily called 
“a notional assent” to these simple truisms; nothing more dif- 
ficult than to secure a “real assent” which expresses itself in 
practical action. Men will agree readily enough on the abstract 
principles, but they will differ widely in the application of these 
principles to specific cases. It is not always easy to determine 
where a prudent economy ends and a cowardly parsimony begins ; 
it is sometimes difficult to say where wasteful extravagance be- 
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gins and generous and rational expenditure ends. No general 
rules can be formulated which will be equally applicable in all 
cases. The question must be decided in each specific instance 
in the light of all the available evidence. But, in spite of the 
wide divergency of practice, it is no small good to have these 
broad principles generally recognized. It gives us at least a 
common point of departure and a solid basis for a hopeful and 
fruitful discussion of vital and far-reaching issues. 

Now we, Catholic educators, are engaged in a business, as we 
believe the most momentous business which can occupy the 
thought or arouse the energy of a human being, a business which 
is a mighty factor in determining the temporal and eternal well- 
being of individuals, of nations and of races. And, let us not 
forget that the work of Catholic education has its economic side, 
no less than its intellectual and spiritual aspects; that it is no 
less amenable to the laws of economics than any other business ; 
that no industry, however sustained, no devotion, however loyal, 
no sacrifice, however generous and heroic, can make our insti- 
tutions of learning worthy of the great cause they are designed 
to serve, if the simple dictates of reason and common sense are 
disregarded, and the laws of economics be “more honored in the 
breach than the observance”. Because of the special difficulties 
which confront us in the prosecution of this great work; be- 
cause of the heavy financial burdens we are compelled to bear; 
because our means cannot possibly meet even our more pressing 
needs unless they are husbanded with the. utmost care, a prudent 
conservation of our educational resources is not only an impera- 
tive dictate of economic wisdom, but a sacred duty as well. Here 
wastefyl methods, blind and unreasonable expenses, the extrav- 
agant squandering of our educational resources, are not only 
economic blunders,— they are a kind of sacrilege against the 
sacred cause of Catholic education. 

Of course, there is no ground for even the shadow of a 
suspicion that any of these charges may be urged against our 
educational institutions individually. We all know that in each 
one of them the prudent and economical administration of re- 
sources is considered a sacred and religious duty. Most of us 
could testify from a somewhat painful and vivid experience how 
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faithfully the “watch-dogs of the treasury” guard the resources 
entrusted to their care. 

But because our educational institutions individually are 
managed with a prudence and wisdom which challenge our 
admiration; because, considering the meager resources at their 
disposal they are achieving results which are little short of 
amazing, it does not follow that the system of Catholic educa- 
tion is organized and managed with equal wisdom and efficiency. 
I speak especially of colleges and high schools. A careful study 
of the facts presented by the Catholic Educational Association, 
by the Official Catholic Directory and by the United States Com- 
missioner of Education, convinces me that our system of higher 
and intermediate education stands in grave need of serious and 
radical reorganization. I think it better to limit this discussion 
mainly to colleges, but mutatis mutandis, I believe what is said 
is equally applicable to seminaries and high schools. 

In my judgment, the Catholic college is suffering from three 
great evils which sap its vitality, stunt its growth and paralyze 
its proper development. In my judgment again, these evils 


could easily be removed by a little prudence and foresight, a 
whole-hearted cooperation and a loyal devotion to the great 
cause of higher Catholic education which would cheerfully 
sacrifice individual institutions for the sake of the common good. 
My statement of these evils may not be happy, but at least it 
will serve to bring out clearly what I have in mind. And what 
are these evils? 


First, Excessive multiplication ; 
Second, An extreme autonomy ; 
Third, An erroneous and inadequate financial method. 
We shall study each one of these heads separately. The first 
great evil from which Catholic colleges are suffering is the ex- 
cessive multiplication of institutions which involves a waste of 
our educational resources, and unseemly and ruinous competi- 
tion, and, for most of the colleges, the impossibility of meeting 
the minimum requirements laid down by this Association. This 
first point requires little more than a bare statement of the facts 
to be found in the sources I have already indicated. I shall 
‘begin with Illinois because I am more familiar with the educa- 
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tional situation in that State. In Illinois we have fourteen col- 
leges, thirteen of which are offering courses in college work. 
The other, I believe, contemplates the opening of college courses 
in the near future. Every one of these colleges has a consider- 
able sum of money invested in land, buildings and equipment; 
every one of them must provide a faculty for the handful of 
college students enrolled. There are not enough Catholic college 
students in the State of Illinois for more than one, or at most 
two, fair sized colleges and yet we have fourteen colleges to 
supply that need. In the whole State of Illinois there are less 
than one thousand students attending Catholic colleges; and one 
thousand students is surely not an extraordinarily large college. 
If you distribute these over four years and divide them into 
eight or ten courses, you would have classes ranging from 
twenty-five to fifty students. It would seem, therefore, that one 
college of moderate size would provide ample facilities of college 
education for all the Catholic students of Illinois, and yet, let 
me repeat it, we actually have fourteen colleges for these one 
thousand students. If we had unlimited resources of men and 
money, this wasteful and unreasoning multiplication of colleges 
would be highly censurable, because injurious to the cause of 
Catholic education ; but when you consider how sorely straitened 
our resources are, when you remember that most of these col- 
leges are dependent chiefly for their support upon the paltry 
tuition received from students, I think our fourteen colleges for 
less than a thousand students is a spectacle to sadden the heart 
of every enlightened friend of higher Catholic education. 

If you divided these students equally amongst the fourteen 
colleges, it would give you an average attendance of about 
seventy students to the college. Of course, the vast majority of 
them have nowhere near seventy students. At least ten of them 
have less than fifty students. Do not these facts throw some light 
upon the oft-debated problem of standardization? Just fancy a 
college with fifty or sixty students meeting the requirements laid 
down by this Association! Fancy such a college attempting to 
maintain at least seven distinct departments with seven professors 
giving their entire time to college work! Fancy such a college 
providing a library of not less than five thousand volumes, and 
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a scientific equipment which represents an investment of not less 
than five thousand dollars! The simple facts show more con- 
clusively than any argument that the vast majority of these 
colleges will not and cannot maintain the minimum standards 
accepted by this Association. Let no man think this is a pass- 
ing condition which will remedy itself in the course of a few 
years. In my judgment, so long as these fourteen colleges con- 
tinue to exist, they will constitute an insuperable barrier to the 
proper development of higher Catholic education. If it has 
taken seventy-five years to provide sufficient students for one 
moderate sized college, how long do you think it will be before 
there are enough students to give each of these fourteen col- 
leges a decent attendance? 

But perhaps some will think that the condition in Illinois is 
anomalous and that I have chosen it because it is peculiarly 
favorable to my thesis. Would that it were so! The facts, 
however, compel me to say that with two or three exceptions 
Illinois has fewer colleges in proportion to the number of college 
students than any other State in the union. Let me set some 
of the figures before you. With less than a thousand students, 
New York has thirty colleges; for less than seven hundred 
college students Pennsylvania has eight colleges; Ohio has six 
hundred college students and yet she is credited with fifteen 
colleges; Iowa has not two hundred college students and yet 
she rejoices in three colleges and a fourth is to be opened next 
September, thus giving her one college for every diocese; 
Minnesota with less than two hundred students has three col- 
leges; Wisconsin has seven colleges for less than four hundred 
students. And so the story runs. If this is the situation in 
the richest and most populous States in the union, I leave you 
to imagine what it is in the poorer and less populous States. 
There are scores of colleges which have less than twenty-five 
college students. We have colleges listed which have six or 
eight college students. Truly, as Bishop Spalding used to say, 
we Americans have a passion for calling little things by very 
big names. 

If we take a general survey of the whole field throughout the 
United States the result is not more favorable. Accurate 
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figures are not available, but even a rough approximation is 
instructive. We certainly have considerably less than ten 
thousand college students in the United States. The bulletin 
put out by the Catholic Educational Association gives us only 
8,304. But let us take the larger figures. According to the 
Official Catholic Directory, we have a grand total of two hundred 
and sixteen colleges in the United States. That would give us 
an average of forty-six college students to each college. Of 
course I am well aware that many of these so-called colleges 
have never had a single college student, but still the fact remains 
that they call themselves and are officially listed as colleges, and 
therefore presumably they have college charters. But even this 
does not tell the whole story, because according to the same 
authority, we have sixty additional seminaries which are offer- 
ing one or two years of college work. In fact, some of them 
insist that one year at least of the college course must be made 
in the seminary. One has not the heart to pursue this waste- 
ful duplication of institutions and courses through al} of its 
endless ramifications, even if he had the power. 


When we turn to our professional schools, the record teils 
the same sad story of multitudinous schools and few students. 
According to the report issued by the Catholic Educational 
Association we have seventy-seven professional schools with a 
total enrollment of 6,179 students, thus giving each school an 
average attendance of eighty students. Of course the majority 
of these schools have not half that number. There are four or 
five large schools which swell the general average. We have 
twenty-six theological schools with an average enrollment of 
thirty students.. Now these twenty-six schools jointly cannot 
have much less than one hundred professors. That would give 
us one professor for every seven or eight students. Draw your. 
own inferences. The total number of theological students in 
these collegiate seminaries is 792. Not too many, some will 
think, for one large seminary. But let us be generous; let us 
say four, thus allowing two hundred students to the school, 
and not more than fifty to each year. If that is a reasonable 
provision for theological students, then we have six times too 
many schools and probably three or four times too many pro- 
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fessors. It would be difficult to estimate what a loss that means 
besides in dollars and cents. 

But the theological school is not the sole offender. The 
engineering school is not less fearfully and wonderfully 
multiplied. We have seventeen such schools with a total enroll- 
ment of 974 students which makes an average of about fifty- 
eight students to the school. Now I do not profess to know 
how much money and how many professors would be required 
to give an engineering school a reasonable equipment and 
faculty, but I have always been led to believe it is the most 
expensive of all schools with the possible exception of the school 
of medicine. But apparently, our policy has been “hang the 
expense”—let us have the school. And so we have provided 
an engineering school for every fifty-eight students. In some 
cases we have two such schools in the same city, not half an 
hour’s ride apart. One cannot help believing that the equip- 
ment of some of these is somewhat curtailed. If this be wise 
and prudent economy, then I should like to know the meaning 
of rash extravagance. 


But I cannot conclude this phase of the subject without pre- 
senting it to you under the most favorable aspect possible. I 
shall take the figures from a report issued by the Catholic Edu- 
cational Association last year. Out of the two hundred and 
sixteen institutions, listed as colleges in the Official Catholic 
Directory, the committee could find only eighty-four which had 
any students above the high school grade, or just a little over 
one-third. Although the report, very properly, excludes them 
from the list of colleges, yet it is careful to say — “that this rule 
was adopted without prejudice to any claim to college standing”’. 
Two-thirds of them have not a single college student, yet let no 
man be rash enough to challenge their pretension to the rank of 
college. The report continues — “It is realized that, where col- 
legiate attendance is small, a year may come now and then when, 
owing to special local conditions, no student may register who is 
above high school grades”. Apparently, these institutions have 
adopted the delightful philosophy of the immortal Micawber — 
they are “waiting for something to turn up”. How great the 
number of such colleges is, may be inferred from the fact that 
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out of two hundred and sixteen only eighty-four had college 
students enrolled in 1916. That the committee which compiled 
the statistics, “‘searched Jerusalem with lamps” is evident from 
the fact that it has listed colleges which have only five students 
and seminaries which have only two theological students. The 
following statement of the committee sheds a flood of light upon 
the chaotic condition of Catholic college education: “Several of 
the institutions excluded have been but recently established, and 
they express the intention of offering collegiate courses in the 
near future’. These distressing facts may well serve “to point 
a moral or adorn a tale”. The number of Catholic colleges is 
already so great that many of them did not have a single college 
student in 1916, and yet “several institutions have been recently 
established which express the intention of offering collegiate 
courses in the near future”. It is a poor year which does not 
witness the foundation of one or two new Catholic colleges. Well 
might Catholic education exclaim — “O Lord, save me from my 
friends, I'll take care of my enemies myself”. Truly, the tree 
of college education stands in grave need of vigorous pruning. 
In my judgment, the Catholic college needs, above all things, a 
Pius X who would do for our colleges what that great Pontiff 
did for the multitudinous seminaries of Italy — suppress the vast 
majority of them. 


I have left myself but little space for the other two points, 
and so if you will bear with me I will dispatch them in a few 
paragraphs. The second evil from which Catholic colleges are 
suffering is an “extreme autonomy”, by which I mean an almost 
complete independence in the activities of the various agencies 
responsible for the foundation and conduct of colleges. Perhaps 
I should have placed this first, because in my judgment it is the 
principal cause of the wasteful and extravagant multiplication of 
colleges which, I believe, we all deplore. And what are these 
agencies? First, the religious communities, and, second, the 
Bishops. At present there are at least twenty-two religious com- 
munities of men engaged in college work. Each one of these 
is absolutely independent of all the others; each one of them 
founds colleges and opens courses without any reference to what 
other communities have done in the same field before them. Ap- 
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parently it is assumed there is always room for another college 
no matter how many may already be in existence. It is their 
business to conduct colleges, and since the country is very large 
there must surely be ample scope for a very large number ot 
colleges. What matter if the number of available college students 
is very small. Once established they must bend every energy 
to secure students. It is a matter of life and death. Heavy 
debts have been contracted and interest must be paid. Stony- 
hearted creditors are deaf to every sound save the music of 
jingling dollars. So get the students. Scarcely has the school 
year ended, when the hungry quest for students begins anew. 
The papers are choked with advertisements during the summer 
months, and representatives of competing colleges are scouring 
the country far and wide in search of their quarry. It not unfre- 
quently happens that the representatives of three or four different 
colleges will call at the home of some prospective student during 
the course of a few weeks.. Yes, I know it is not pleasant to 
hear these things, but the grim facts are a thousand times less 
pleasant. 

Since we are all working for the same great cause, since we 
have consecrated our lives to the service of that cause, one would 
expect to find a unity of purpose and a close coordination of 
labor, such as does not exist in any other field of human activity. 
3ut instead of that, what do we see? If one may judge by the 
results there is just as little coordination in the educational work 
of the various religious communities as there is in the multiplied 
sects of Protestantism. Apparently each religious community 
goes its own way, formulates its own plans, founds colleges and 
multiplies courses as though the others did not exist. Besides this, 
we must reckon with the diocesan college. Each Bishop in his, 
diocese may found colleges without reference to the existing edu- 
cational facilities. In my judgment it is just as short-sighted a 
policy to build colleges along diocesan lines as to build high schools 
along parochial lines. According to many serious students of 
educational problems the practical application of that policy 
in both cases has been no small detriment to Catholic education. 
This extreme autonomy of action on the part of the various 
agencies responsible for Catholic college education, renders it 
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practically impossible to enforce measures which this Associa- 
tion considers necessary for the best interests of college educa- 
tion. For years you have been debating the question of 
standardization. You have finally committed yourselves to the 
minimum requirements which every institution of collegiate rank 
must meet. You have solemnly declared, at least equivalently, 
that no institution which falls below that standard is a bona fide 
college. But you have not yet got beyond the stage of impotent 
resolutions. Last year Father Schumacher made a powerful 
and eloquent plea for a list of standard Catholic colleges for 
which this Association would stand sponsor. But you have so 
many colleges which will not and cannot come up to the standard 
adopted, that no practical measure was or could be taken. If 
the question came to a vote, these colleges could out-vote your 
standard colleges five to one. In fact this Association has been 
informed time and time again that it has no legislative power to 
regulate the action of these educational agencies, and neither has 
anyone else, so far as I know, except the Sovereign Pontiff. 
Hence, you may pass what resolutions you please, you may 
wheel into line your heaviest batteries from the arsenal of logic, 
fact and common sense, you will not move these colleges, 
because they are entrenched behind the impregnable fortress of 
a well-nigh “absolute autonomy”’. 


The third great evil which fetters the proper activity of 
Catholic colleges and prevents the best of them from assuming 
the powerful and commanding influence in the educational world 
which should rightly be theirs, is an “erroneous and inadequate 
financial method.” Whether rightly or wrongly, whether for 
good or ill, the greatest educational force in the Catholic Church 
is now and has always been the religious orders of men and 
women, and I for one do not believe the Church could carry 
on this work without them. But be that as it may, they are 
certainly the principal agency employed by the Church in the 
work of education. These communities do not exist for them- 
selves, but for the service of the Church. They come into being 
by the fiat of the Church and that same fiat could suppress them. 
Since they do not even exist for themselves, they do not, of 
course, work for themselves. They do not, therefore, found 
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colleges for their own benefit, but for the benefit of Catholic 


education. Whenever any of these colleges cease to be service- 


able to the cause of Catholic education, the Church has the power 
and the unquestioned right to close them. Since, therefore, the 
religious community is merely the agent of the Church, employed 
to carry on her work, it would seem that the burden of providing 
the equipment necessary to do that work properly, should 
devolve, not upon the religious community, but upon the Church 
at large. In grammar school work, and, to a large extent, in 
high school work also, this is precisely what is done. The same 
just and reasonable plan is pursued in the case of diocesan col- 
leges. No one expects the men teaching in these colleges to 
give their services gratuitously, and besides to assume the heavy 
financial burden involved in conducting a college. The bare 
idea of asking men to do such a thing would be considered pre- 
posterous. The diocese not only pays the men engaged in college 
work a salary, but. it also assumes the whole duty of financing 
the college. If the tuition received from students is not sufficient 
(and it never is and never can be sufficient) to meet the current 
expenses and to provide for the reasonable development of the 
college, the diocese cheerfully supplies the deficit. And why? 
Because the men teaching in the diocesan college are merely 
the agents employed by the Bishop to carry on the work of 
Catholic education in his diocese. But when a religious com- 
munity founds a college in a diocese, it must not only give the 
services of twenty or thirty men without any thought of salary, 
but it must also assume the whole financial burden of support- 
ing the college. Is this distinction reasonable and just? Is it 
such a crime to give your services for nothing more than a 
bare livelihood that you are thereby rendered unworthy of the 
same encouragement and support as the man who demands a 
salary for his services? If a college conducted under diocesan 
auspices is not and cannot be sustained by the industry of the 
men teaching in that college, why should it be expected that 
a college conducted under the auspices of a religious community 
will be sustained by the unaided efforts of its faculty? I say, 
therefore, if it is considered necessary to found a college at all, 
the burden of financing that college should devolve, not upon 
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the little group of men who are conducting the college, but upon 
that section of the country which it is designed to serve. 


But some will say this is a piece of destructive criticism which 
can serve no purpose. I do not think so. Eliminate your waste- 
ful and ruinous multiplication of colleges; curtail the excessiy: 
autonomy of the educational agencies at present conducting col 
'eges; provide a just and rational method of financing the col- 
lege necessary to carry on the work of higher Catholic education, 
and the Catholic college “will run her course like a giant,” 
“mighty in words and works.” 


DISCUSSION 


Rt. Rev. Bishop SHAHAN, Catholic University, Washington, D. C.: | 
wish to thank Father Bergin for the great pains and conscientious care 
which he has put into the preparation of this paper, which is far heavier, 
far more pregnant with thought than would be indicated by the time in 
which he took to read it. 

I would like to say that I agree with the general principles enumerated 
by Father Bergin. I do not doubt that all of us, speaking broadly, are 
convinced that it is possible to conserve our educational efforts more sub- 
stantially and in a more orderly way than we have been doing 
in the past. On the other hand, I think the small colleges ought 
not to go away entirely discouraged from this morning’s meeting. It 
seems to me that there are some thoughts which might well be put forth, 
however briefly, at the close of this very important and thought-com- 
pelling paper. 

It is true that we have in given sections more colleges than we actually 
need. It is true that the student body is quite disproportioned among 
these colleges within a reasonable distance from one another. Some 
have a fairly large number and justify themselves from the most modern, 
most exacting point of view; others are lacking in the number of 
students requisite to justify not only the name but, above all, the work, 
the spirit, the place and purpose of a college in educational ‘life. But 
we must remember that things do not always grow mathematically, they 
grow historically, and therefore the small college represents sometimes 
mzny years of toil, labor and devotion, very great devotion. I know 
of course that Father Bergin recognizes this fact. It also has a 
hope of living. The fact that it may be small the first ten, fifteen ox 
twenty years does not commit it to weakness forever, and so many of 
these colleges after a period of weakness or slow growth may have a 
reasonable hope of flourishing some day. We must remember that while 
there may be a congestion of colleges in our cities, the little college is 
an absolute necessity for the Bishop. He has to have some institution 
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for the promotion of Catholic higher education among his people, other- 
wise he will lose many of his children. 


The Catholic faith has in great measure been saved by these poor 
little struggling colleges, badly equipped it is true in the way of secular 
riches and equipment, but not badly equipped in devotion and love 
and faith, in the sacrifices made by the teachers in order to give a sub- 
stantial return to the pupils for their confidence in the college and what 
it stood for. 

We must remember too that we are at once a young country and a 
young Church, a Church with many problems pressing all at one time, 
all urgent through the same territory, and all pleading at once for 
immediate solution. The financial means, which after all are the essence 
of the college, are largely demanded by the local church, the primary 
school, by the priest’s house and the convent, by the diocesan institutions 
and by other general demands, so that our people have not yet been 
able to reach that point where they could consider in a sufficient way the 
needs of their local collegiate institutions. 


That is the story of a multitude of small Catholic colleges. There 
are now many small but successful colleges throughout the country 
where twenty-five or thirty years ago theré were very poor, weak, 
struggling institutions. In that period they have grown, increased 
in usefulness, and benefactors have been found for them. I remember 
the case of a gentleman in St. Louis who made it a business to donate 
thousands of dollars yearly to small colleges. Maybe the day will come 
when some of our wealthy Catholic people will think our small colleges 
worthy of similar help all along the line. 

Catholic education in any diocese is a local matter, directly under the 
centrol of the Bishop, who has complete authority, from the Catholic 
point of view, over the religious educational system. Hence, in order to 
combine all our efforts on the lines that Father Bergin suggests, we shall 
need more cooperation and more unity of effort in the higher episcopal 
quarters in order that our colleges may not overlap. 


Several grave considerations ought to be remembered when it is a 
question of our small colleges. Any one of them, poor and weak 
as it may be,—and from the Catholic point of view none is poor 
and weak, representing as they do a strong effort to save the Catholic 
faith in as many children as possible,—after all, these colleges are the 
expressions of most earnest faith and earnest zeal and endeavor.. Not 
one of them is or possibly could be managed for gain. Those who 
control and govern them would surely be more short-sighted than any 
one on earth if they expected that the small college of to-day could pos- 
sibly put gain in the purse of those who carry them on. They are 
usually kept open at much personal and community sacrifice. 

I agree, however, with the general principles and the high and hopeful 
spirit of the paper of Father Bergin. It is possible for us to do a great 
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deal in the sense of his paper. Much has been done already by the 
creation of the Catholic Educational Association. The mere fact that 
-we have a platform from which to-day we can hear a healthy criticism 
of our small college conditions, is a proof of the great utility of our 
organization and of the substantial and serious uses to which it can 
be put. - 





STANDARDS IN EDUCATION 


REVEREND PATRICK J. MCCORMICK, S. T. L., PH. D., PROFESSOR 
OF EDUCATION, CATHOLIC UNIVERSITY OF AMERICA, 
WASHINGTON, D. C. 


In one form or another the educational standard is as old 
as the history of education itself. Whenever education became 
a systematic process, even in primitive times, it was regulated by 
a standard. This may have been in a given instance only the 
idea of education held by an individual or by a group, or it may 
have been the conscious educational purpose or design of a com- 
munity. Wherever or whenever education had a definite pur- 
pose or aim it had also a standard to regulate it. One of 
' the first things that man did was to determine values, academic 
and otherwise. The evaluation of anything being always relative 
and determined by a multitude of considerations, when the things 
to be learned came to be evaluated the determination was mad: 
in the light of many considerations. It was no exception to the 
general process. Value there was determined by its own deter- 
minants, of course, and education became in consequence of 
greater or lesser worth as it measured up to or was related to 
a given standard of value. 

The process of standardization, though not always spoken of 
as such; in like manner has a venerable history. Ancient Persia 
and Sparta standardized the training of their respective States 
when in actuality they determined what the youth’s fitness should 
be for the duties of a warrior in a military state. Egypt and 
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Athens were no less effective with a different standard and their 
own conception of the functions of education. So it is true 
to say that with the various peoples or the various educational 
periods, with the changing conceptions of life and the different. 
evaluations placed upon the individual, in short, with the varying 
standards of life and conduct, have come varying standards in 
education. The new epoch which Christianity inaugurated had 
its distinctly new educational values in consequence of its new 
conception of man’s worth and his destiny, his relation to fellow- 
man and society. And these values were just as striking in the 
cultural and educational order as the ethical values were in the 
world of conduct. Julian the Apostate could well say to 
the Christians that they should be content with Matthew, 
Mark, Luke and John since they could not worship in the 
temple of the Muses. Even the culture of the older order, 
the literatures of Greece and Rome, were temporarily sacrificed 
in the interests of Christian virtue and morality. In a 
later time, when the dangers of apostasy were lessened, 
when Pagan culture might safely be pursued and no danger 
to Christian life entailed, the Christian standard was so ad- 
justed as to admit of its pursuit. Indeed it is directly due to the 
very custodian of the Christian faith and her educational repre- 
sentatives that the culture of antiquity was preserved and trans- 
mitted to the modern world. Primitive Christianity, therefore, 
had its educational standards, just as it had its standards of life 
and conduct. 


A glance downward through the Christian ages, the ages of 
faith, makes it clear also that this standard became in time the 
more definite and fixed. Whether it be the monastic school of 
the eighth century, the parish school of the eleventh, or the 
great university of the thirteenth, there were inseparably con- 
nected with it the insignia of Christian faith as well as culture. 
The course that was given, or the training offered, must be above 
all Christian; indeed, the charge is often made that the training 
was too other-worldly, a charge which cannot be long maintained, 
for man in the Middle Ages, as now and always, has as a rule suf- 
ficient mundane ballast to prevent him becoming too other- 
worldly ; what he usually needs is more of the other-worldly than 
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he gets; and the Middle Ages sought to supply that need. Man's 
interests in education were made then predominantly spiritua! 
and the world should be grateful for it. The great curriculum 
which was then evolved had the child’s letters begin with the 
word of God in the Psalter, and the man’s learning completed 
with the science of God in the university. At the beginning and 
at the end man’s mind was taught to think of eternal things while 
he was not less diligently prepared than at present to fulfill his 
duties and discharge the responsibilities which in a temporal way 
rested upon him. And even in the industrial arts, as distinct 
from the liberal, which were taught under Christian auspices, 
the Christian standard was not wanting. When the priest was 
urged to teach boys the trades, the motive was not merely that 
youth be rendered independent and self-supporting, but that 
diligent and industrious children of God might be prepared. 
Thus it is that the education of any part of the medizval period 
is stamped with the marks of a living Christianity, and no train- 
ing that was not conducive to the ends and purposes of Chris- 
tian life could be tolerated. The standard had both its positive 
and negative effects. 

The Renaissance which restored classical antiquity revived also 
the old difficulty over the use of a pagan culture for Christian 
purposes, and the conflict which ensued within the Church among 
Churchmen themselves was not less strenuous than the conflict 
between the early Christian apologists and their pagan adver- 
saries. The precious heritage of Christian faith could not be 
endangered when mental culture or refinement only were to be 
obtained. The classics could not and did not remain in the cur- 
riculum until the guarantee was given, until the case was proved, 
that they could be used without detriment to Christian living. 
There is no doubt of the presence nor of the effect of a standard 
here. 

What was true of the philosophy of education, that is of 
education in the light of principles, was also true of the practice. 
Certain standards in administration became fixed at an early 
date. The medieval university, for example, obtained its chief 
inner strength and outer control through standardizing the 
teacher’s requirements. When the conditions for obtaining the 
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doctorate were fixed, not only was the character of the teaching 
body of the university settled, for from the doctors the new 
teachers were taken, but the degree of fitness was deter- 
mined for teachers of lower grades. The curriculum was also 
in a certain sense standardized. The faculties were set off, each 
with its own courses, and each having its own definite effect 
on the lower schools. The lower degrees and particularly that 
of bachelor, which came into being to designate the one prepar- 
ing for the doctorate, in its own way had its standardizing effect 
on the lower courses. Thus a standard was developed which 
designated what was a higher course as, for example, theology 
or medicine, or a higher institution like the university, and 
administratively certain demarcations were effected and stan- 
dards established for higher, secondary and elementary educa- 
tion. The fields were clearly indicated, and with medieval 
honesty and frankness it was impossible for an institution long 
to remain a university in name only, hoping some day to be 
worthy of the title. It needs only to be noted in this connection 
that certain phases of standardization as, for example, 
uniformity, were better realized in the Middle Ages than at 
present. Many of the universities were founded to enjoy all 
the rights and privileges of the University of Paris or Bologna, 
but only on condition that their emulation of the older institu- 
tion would make them worthy of the grant or favor. 
Standards, therefore, have been many: standards administra- 
tive in higher, secondary and elementary education; standards 
academic in the qualifications of teachers, in curricula, in text- 
books, in examinations; and as we push onward to later times 
down to the present we find that there is scarcely a phase of 
administrative or academic work that has not had its standard. 
To-day we are intensely concerned with standards in each 
administrative field, in the university and professional school, 
in the college and high school, and in the elementary. In 
academic matters the curriculum holds the center of attention, 
with the standards for teachers’ requirements occasionally shar- 
ing honors with it. The text-book and the miethod both seek 
for the title of standard, and efficiency in teaching is to-day rep- 
sented by standard results. High and low in the educational 
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world, in the university and elementary school circles, in the 
realm of the superintendent, and in the principal’s office, 
standardization has shown its effect, and, to come to details, 
we have now even the standardization of the janitor service. 


Nor is this to be wondered at. Is it not a logical result? 
One of the effects of system and organization? Once we have 
admitted the premise of system we must be prepared to accept 
the consequences. Nor do we mean to say that all these results 
are undesirable, for where standardization means better organi- 
‘zation, finer coordination of administrative factors, more efficient 
teaching, greater economy, more tangible results, then certainly 
it is to be welcomed, and as Catholics entrusted with administra- 
tive systems, placed over institutions with limited financial 
means, as teachers having a conscientious duty to perform, we 
should not only welcome standardization but hasten its coming. 
If it only brings one of the things it promises, viz., economy, 
it will be worth while cultivating, for we must save not only 
in financial expenditures, but in those things of greater worth, 
in time, in energy and in all things pertaining to our most valuable 
asset, the teacher. 

With all this body of precedent, however, what is it that makes 
standardization something modern, or one of the current prob- 
lems? We have said that standards have been many, that the 
process is not in itself new, and we have shown some aspects 
of the standardizing process in medieval times. To answer the 
question we need first to examine the standard, to inquire into 
its nature, and to investigate the process of standardization, for 
a standard may be present at a given time and not used as an 
element in a systematizing process, and standardization may be 
present in such a degree as to defeat the purposes of good organi- 
zation. -Even though the standard is venerable and the process 
familiar, as vital matters of organization they have their prob- 
lems. : 

It was said above that whenever the educational process had 
had a definite purpose or aim, then it had a standard. This 
might be, and in many cases undoubtedly it was, the standard of 
an individual or of a community. It might be something that 
was realized, or too high for realization. It might be some- 
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thing that was applied, but only as part of a larger standardizing 
process. 

What then is an educational standard? Briefly stated, we 
believe that it is a definite basis of measurement or a norm 
agreed upon or accepted as representing a certain educational 
type, or value, or a certain degree of excellence or efficiency. 
And the standardizing process, what is it? Similarly, it is the 


process of establishing this norm or means of evaluation by..., 


virtue of which the merits or rank of a given thing in the educa- 
tional order may be determined. The complexity of the educa- 
tional order, however, makes the formulation of a definition of 
this kind difficult, comprehensiveness and definiteness being both 
demanded, and we doubt whether either one or the other requisite 
has been obtained. What the definition lacks may perhaps be 
in part supplied by illustration. First, in regard to a type of 


school, the elementary, for example; a standard here would: 


mean a basis of evaluation whereby not only would the school: 
be recognized as an elementary as distinct from a higher school, 
but its excellence could be determined. We would know it to 
be an elementary school, and we would also know it to be an 
excellent, a good, or a poor school as a result of its degree of 
conformity to a standard. Its degree of efficiency would, of 
course, be determined by the standard of measurement required 
for the appraising of its work on the physical, intellectual or 
moral sides. The standard has, therefore, a definite purpose. 
It is practical rather than theoretical. It. proceeds on definite 
grounds. The basis of measurement or norm represents a 


definite degree of excellence. Now a standard does not aim to 


set the ideal as the norm; it does not fix the highest attainable 
as the norm: from its very nature as a practical thing it aims 
to fix an actuality or reality as the norm, and as a rule it aims 
to fix what is the minimum rather than the maximum degree. 
In other words, it aims to set the lower and not the upper limit 
of efficiency. This is in a certain sense the main point of 
difference between the historic standards and those of the present, 
and it is this which renders the standard the potent means it is 
to-day in matters of organization. With a definite basis it pro- 
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ceeds to a definite end. This is, too, its special recommendation. 
Do not system and organization demand something like it? 

System and organization from their very nature give a sort 
of guarantee that a certain end will be accomplished. They have 
as a leading purpose the elimination of doubt and uncertainty, 
for by means of system the various units or factors are 
coordinated and their harmonious operation secured. In other 
words, the various means or elements are regulated or ordered 
to a certain end. There may be present as a necessary conse- 
quence the routine, the so-called red tape to check up human 
frailty and carelessness and to further insure the realization of 
the end in view or the production of the result desired. Good 
system never exacts the impossible, neither does it require of 
all the maximum of efficiency; it does set, however, the mini- 
mum, and allow for improvement upward. The agent is not 
told that he must do this much and no more, but he is told 
“This much and then more.” He knows what is the least that 
will be accepted and is then stimulated to greater achievement. 
There is no doubt as to the minimum, and there is no limit 
as to the maximum. 

The standard, therefore, has an essential place in a system, 
but its nature and purpose need to be always remembered lest 
the wrong evaluation be set upon it. Should it be regarded as 
the maximum, or the ideal, when it is only the minimum; should 
it be regarded as the end when it is only the means, the useful- 
ness of the standard may indeed be doubted. Examinations, 
for example, might be standard tests to determine the results 
of teaching, and in this case only a means to an end. What 
happens when they become the end, and the motive inspired by 
them be merely a large number of successful contestants rather 
than the obtaining of light or direction on the character of the 
teaching of the institution? 

It is, of course, more difficult to speak of the standard in the 
abstract than in the concrete; the immense variety of standards 
demanding necessary distinctions according to their classes and 
categories. After thus speaking of some differences or distinc- 
tions in the degree of standardization, reference may now be made 
to some differences in scope and in kind. Standards may be 
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distinguished in accordance with the extent or field of their ap- 
plication, as, for example, a national standard, a State, a diocesan, 
a community, a city, or local standard, the difference in the area 
standardized calling for distinctive characteristics in its ap- 
propriate standard. Obviously the problems connected with the 
formulation of a national standard will be quite different from 
those connected with a local standard, if one or the other is to 
be effective ; the very extent of the area with its endless variety 
of conditions making uniformity in certain things increase iti 
difficulty in direct proportion to the area concerned. 

Then there is the distinction between the standard for higher, 
for secondary, or for elementary educatoin, and if the standard be 
a practical thing, then the standardizer must be prepared to deal! 
with the exigencies and difficulties incurred by the degree, the 
scope and kind of standardization attempted or planned. 

Within the limits of our space and time it were clearly impos- 
sible to treat even in a summary manner the leading questions 
involved in the process of standardization as applied to the higher, 
secondary, or elementary field. There is one point, however, 
which may be proposed for consideration. It is of fundamental 
importance in each division of the field; the chief difficulties are 
connected with it, and its consideration may be of some assistance 
in our attempt at appreciating the general problem, for in each 
of the three departments of educational administration, its stand- 
ardization will involve the main issues in the field. This is the 
curriculum — the chief instrument in the hands of the stand- 
ardizer for the accomplishment of his aim. So important has 
it become that it is often regarded as the main thing standardized, 
whereas it is actually only one of the factors. It is nevertheless 
a representative factor and because of the number of other fac- 
tors which it predicates, may be taken for purposes of con- 
venience and treatment as representative of the rest. 

Let us note some of the things which its standardization would 
involve. 

t. It would from its nature mark off the limits of elementary, 
secondary, and higher work. 

2. As a modern course of study it would be concerned with 
these limits in terms of time as well as in terms of subject-mat- 
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ter, consequently it would designate the grading or the years 
of the course. 

3. It would affect the standardization of the text-book, for 
the latter is the auxiliary of the curriculum and must be adapted 
to its use. 

4. It would standardize the methods as the means for using 
the curriculum. 

5. It would tend toward standardizing the teachers’ require- 
ments, since teachers must be prepared to handle such a course. 

In short, it cannot be made standard without having a far- 
reaching effect into the essential administrative and academic 
matters. 


With so basic and important a factor in standardization any 
essential change or modification becomes of the gravest moment. 
Each step taken must be examined in the light of possible con- 
sequences. It can scarcely be made effective without affecting 
the whole educational structure. Now, history shows some 
peculiar phenomena in regard to our present curriculum. Oj 
course.in any division whether the higher, secondary, or element- 
ary, it is clear that the course of study is the result of a develop- 
ment. It is not always apparent, however, that the different 
divisions show some striking differences in the manner of their 
evolution. The elementary has come into being in quite a dif- 
ferent fashion from the higher. 

The present elementary curriculum in the United States is 
the result of local development. It has grown up with the cities 
and smaller areas and usually when adopted as a standard cur- 
circulum in a county or State, it was taken up as the result of 
successful city or local application. The States from the begin- 
ning of our educational history have been content with outlining 
or merely mentioning in State law the subjects to be taught in 
the elementary schools. Every administrative area was obliged 
to see that reading, writing, spelling, arithmetic, United States 
history, and geography should be taught, but it was left, as a 
rule, to city, county, or other school district to make the applica- 
tion of the law. In many States the only subjects specifically 
made of legal obligation have been physiology and temperance. 
Some States have, indeed, made advisory courses of study; some 
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have raised a standard by means of examinations, but the usual 
method has been to permit the local units to arrange a curriculum 
which while giving a child an elementary course to be completed 
when the working age was reached, would meet the peculiar need 
of the local community. The development has been in conse- 
quence from the lower to the higher, and at present the tendency 
is to apply to the larger areas the lessons which have been learned 
from the smaller. One reason undoubtedly for this manner of 
development is that a good elementary curriculum must have 
local significance, and this was better worked out in practice 
on a smaller scale than it could be theoretically indicated for a 
larger one. 

The high school, while being historically an_off-shoot of the 
Latin grammar school, or the academy, has in many: things fol- 
lowed the development of the elementary school. Its curriculum 
standards, however, have been more generally uniform, or 
uniform on a wider scale, than those of the elementary school. 
The influences which accounted for this came chiefly from 
above; the college entrance requirements, the organization of 
high school teachers in national bodies, and similar influences 
contributing to make them more uniform throughout the coun- 
try. The standardizing influence has consequently come chiefly 
from above, a fact showing the dominance of the higher institu- 
tion over it. The people’s college or university, as the high school 
has been called, has not yet come into its own as the institution 
for completing the educational course of the masses. Some think 
it is because the school has responded too much to the demands 
from above and not enough to those from below. 


In higher education our standards in this country have at no 
time been universally fixed. With no general agreement as to 
what is the function of either a university, a professional school, 
or a college, the various States chartered and continue to char- 
ter as universities, law and medical schools, and colleges, institu- 
tions offering grades of academic work far below what would 
be predicated by their titles. So the term “university” has meant 
in many places nothing more than a name, except perhaps when 
it expressed a hope for what the future might bring. Through 
educational associations and professional organizations, such as 
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those of the medical and legal professions, and their conventional 
activities, certain standards have come to be agreed upon and 
are fast becoming adopted. In many States the standards pro- 
posed by academic and professional bodies have been made ef- 
fective; this is especially true of standards for medical and law 
courses. 

Through the entrance requirements in particular, standardiza- 
tion has worked downward and regulated the course of high 
and preparatory schools. The universities, and particularly the 
State universities, through their affiliation and accrediting sys- 
tems, have carried standardization down to the door of the 
elementary school. 

Catholic higher institutions have in many instances been iden- 
tified with such standardizing processes, in their own regard 
adopting and applying what has been agreed upon by national or 
more restricted educational bodies as standard requirements on 
the administrative or academic side, and fixing standards for 
accrediting lower institutions. The Catholic University of 
America, for example, as a member of the Association of Amer- 
ican Universities, has conformed in its own case to the most 
rigid university and professional standards enacted for the coun- 
try, and working downward has, in conformity with its constitu- 
tions and the expressed will of the Holy See, endeavored to 
affiliate to itself other institutions of seminary, college and high 
school grade, “in such a manner,” to quote the apostolic letter 
of Leo XIII, “as not to destroy their autonomy.” The most con- 
spicuous work in this respect is the process of high school stand- 
ardization in operation since 1912, and which has resulted in the 
listing of 145 institutions scattered throughout the country. All 
of these institutions follow a standard curriculum and submit 
to annual tests conducted by the University. 

In a view of the various standardizing movements now occupy- 
ing the field in national and Catholic circles two aspects of this 
question stand out prominently; the first respecting the nature 
of the standard and the second the manner of its application. 
The standardizing agent has to deal first with the making of 
the standard and then with making it effective. It is one prob- 
lem, weighty in the extreme, to settle upon or arrive at an 
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agreement as to what a respective standard should be, whether 
for the university, the professional or the secondary school; it 
is another, and entirely distinct to put this standard into opera- 
tion or to certify that it is applied. The formulation or the 
definition of a particular standard, as the expression of opinion 
of an expert or competent body, comes only after the question 
has been thoroughly studied. The definition, being the last word 
on the subject at issue, may not come for a long time. Work- 
ing standards may then be adopted subject to experiment and 
trial, for none will believe that once the standard is proposed 
or declared, the work is done. Furthermore, some degree 
of administration or authority is called for in the standardizing 
force. When a college, for example, has accepted a certain 
standard in curriculum with its attendant system of credits, in 
equipment, in the rank or grade of its teachers, etc., what 


-assurance is there that the college is standardized? When a 


diocese has received a standard curriculum, standard text-books, 
has met standard requirements in regard to teachers, what guar- 
antee is there that the system is actually standardized? Some 
means of certifying to the operation of the standard is obviously 
necessary. The standard does not operate automatically and 
produce inevitably its res'*>, Consequently, in the study of 
the problem these considerations are paramount, viz., first, what 
the standard is to be; second, what means are to be taken to 
make it effective. 

Real standardization, indeed, appears to be like real organiza- 
tion, something continuous, progressive, and not. static. If, as 
said above, the minimum degree of efficiency be set, then all 
factors are called upon to work to the achievement of something 
better. To be standardized merely would not be the goal: it 
would only be the beginning of striving to attain’ a constantly 
higher degree of excellence. 

The Catholic system cannot be without standards. Indeed, in 
almost every instance Catholic institutions are guided by them; 
but they are not always distinctly or characteristically our own. 
Local requirements, State laws, the conditions laid down by 
higher institutions to which many of our students go, are shaping 
the work of our schools. We hear it on every side that our 
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schools are seeking affiliation with State and other univer- 
sities, recognition from higher accrediting bodies as a neces- 
sary means of subsistence, or as a consequence of competi- 
tion for local patronage, and there can be no doubt that in many 
cases the adoption of the prevalent standard is not a matter of 
election or choice with the Catholic school involved. Where, 
however, our own standard would meet all the legitimate de- 
mands on the educational side such as are recognized by com- 
petent educational authorities, our equipment be adequate, then 
our aim should be, first, cooperation among ourselves, coordina- 
tion first with Catholic institutions, and assurance first of the 
continuation or the completion of a student’s course under 
Catholic auspices. This can scarcely come, it is true, until 
Catholic standards are agreed upon, until they measure up to 
what is generally required, and until we can honestly say that 
we meet the best of the secular requirements and do even more. 

It is indeed gratifying that the problem of standardization has 
come into the foreground in the discussions of the Catholic 
Educational Association. In this body all our Catholic educa- 
tional forces are represented; to its forum, so to speak, may be 
brought the benefit of the ripest experience we possess; through 
this congress the rights of all may be safeguarded, and ideals 
as well as working standards be discussed for the benefit of the 
teachers of the country. ° 

The problem deserves our early and continued study. To its 
consideration should be brought all our philosophy as to the 
functions of the respective departments of our educational sys- 
tem, as to the scope of the elementary school, the high school, 
college, professional school and university; all our practice as 
to the most effective and systematic administrative arrange- 
ments; all our science as to the most economic methods of teach- 
ing and procedure. To its solution must be brought all the light 
and inspiration which come from the Catholic ideal. We are 
not workers only but inspirers also, and in our wrestling with 
the: practical, in our adoption of the mechanical, if you will, 
as a means of greater solidarity and unity in work, the elements 
of the Christian ideal which can and must appear in practice 
should be evident in our standards. We justify the existence 
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of our separate system by our needs as Catholics to supply in 
education what is its better part. Our standard must in con- 
sequence represent our aim; and the institutions which are 
governed by it, live by it, no matter what they teach, be it of 
advanced or elementary grade, be it cultural or vocational, must 
in very truth be Catholic; their standardization should, there- 
fore, first be determined by what they do for the moral and 
religious training of our youth before being considered in rela- 
tion to any other norm or measure of efficiency. 


DISCUSSION 


Rev. M. S. We su, O. P., Aquinas College, Columbus, O.: When 
reading Dr. McCormick’s paper I was impressed by the clearness of the 
exposition of his subject and the moderation of his views. There was 
no proposition that I thought ought to be questioned, and therefore my 
own remarks are intended to be in agreement with his ideas. 

His historical references threw light upon the subject and showed 
the changeableness of the standards of education; showed the all-gov- 
erning influence upon those standards of the economic and political con- 
ditions that prevail in any given age and country. 

After leading up to the definition he formulates it in clear terms. 
“The standard,” he tells us, “is a definite basis of measurement or a 
norm agreed upon or accepted as representing a certain educational 
type or value, or a certain degree of excellence or efficiency.” 

He throws light upon his meaning further by drawing the distinction 
between the notion of the standard and of the*ideal, because the stand- 
ard is only the minimum of requirement, not the maximum of excellence 
nor even the average. 

When speaking of the standard in the concrete he treated the matter 
with a view to existing conditions and to actual facts. He did not ad- 
vocate any radical change in the present system nor did he wish to im- 
pose any impossible or rigid standard. He realized that in many cases 
the adoption of a standard is not a matter of choice with the Catholic 
school since the conditions are sometimes laid down by a neighboring 
university for which the school is in some degree and by force of posi- 
tion a preparatory, school competing with other similar institutions. 

In these few words, therefore, I can do no better than emphasize some 
of the statements of Dr. McCormick; for example, the proposition 
that standards are necessarily found in existing conditions and 
naturally grow out of those conditions. This truth is in accordance 
with the principle of old Roman, and of canon law that the “best in- 
terpreter of law is custom.’ A law may be passed by a governing body 
but time will tell what the real meaning and the proper application of 
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‘that enactment is going to be. If it is a mere abstraction it is certain 
that the law will not remain unchanged, it will be modified to suit ex- 
isting conditions and it will be modified again when conditions change; 
therefore the lawyers of Rome found after centuries of experience that 
“custom is the best interpreter of law.” 

The same idea is carried out by Washington in his Farewell Address: 
“Time and habit,” he says, “are as necessary to form the character of 
government as of other institutions.’ And we may apply his principle 
to our subject and say: “Time and habit are necessary to fix the char- 
acter of educational standards.” They must work themselves out, and 
must be based upon experience, upon that which is already working well. 

However, the paper under consideration does not leave the matter 
of standard without some limitation, and the writer will be upheld by 
all Catholic educators when he says that whatever else the standard may 
be it must be a Catholic standard,—i. e., it must make the moral and 
religious training one of prime importance. Other systems of educa- 
tion may omit the element of religion, but the Catholic system can never 
omit it, for the Church can never forget her mission. 

Taking the paper, therefore, of Dr. McCormick, as a whole, I, for one, 
can subscribe to it in its entirety, on account of the moderation of the 
views taken and on account of the attention he gives to the importance 
or Considering existing conditions as the basis of any standard. 
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TuEspDAY, JUNE 26, 1917, 2:00 P. M. 


The College Department held its first session in Holy Angels’ 
school, Hall A, at 2:00 P. M., Tuesday, June 26th. After the 
usual prayer, the President, Very Rev. J. P. O’Mahoney, C. S. V., 
opened the meeting. The minutes of the previous meeting were 
adopted as printed in the thirteenth Annual Report. 

The President called attention to the important matters which 
were to be discussed at this Convention and exhorted all present 
to give due consideration to these problems. He told the mem- 
bers that a resolution which had been tabled for a year would 
be brought forth at the business meetings which were scheduled 
for Wednesday afternoon and Thursday morning, namely, 
standardization. He also mentioned that there would be a 
general discussion of the curriculum. He said these are two of 
the most important meetings of the section; that the Depart- 
ment appreciates the full value of the other meetings and the 
value of the papers to be read, but for the real constructive 
work of the organization there is nothing so effective as the 
Susiness meeting. 


ADDRESS OF VERY REVEREND JOHN O’MAHONEY, C. S. V. 


Members of the College Department of the Catholic Educa- 
tional Association, it is my high privilege to welcome you to the 
fourteenth annual convention of our Association. | am sure 
that the same high resolves and determined efforts which have 
always characterized our meetings will bring such results to this 
assembly that it will in justice be entitled to a place of honor in 
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the history of Catholic higher education. The Association of 
Catholic Colleges, the parent of the Catholic Educational Associa- 
tion, crystallized the idea that progress in Catholic college 
education means the collective progress of Catholic colleges. 
Individually many of our colleges have made remarkable prog- 
ress; all have made heroic efforts, but collectively our steps have 
faltered, our path has been rough and the elements unpropitious. 
Yet despite discouragement we have kept steadily on until to-day 
we have changed the slogan of the opposition, “This is not a 
legislative body,” into the watchword of the.progressives, “This 
is the creator of public opinion which fashions legislation.” 

Yes, college men and college women, this Association has so 
established itself that it controls the current of thought which 
circulates through our college body. As a consequence with us 
lies the responsibility for the Catholic college. Shall it exercise 
the mighty influence in moulding and fashioning American life 
which belongs to it by a thousand titles, or shall it be condemned 
to an existence maimed, crippled, and blind, because its leaders 
lacked the foresight to comprehend in one broad mental sweep 
the national issues which cry out to us to close our ranks, to 
conscript our full force, to unite as men of one heart, of one mind, 
of one consecrated hope, or the cause to which our lives are 
dedicated shall perish from this fair land? It remains with us 
to answer, and our determination that the American Catholic 
college must wax strong into the fullness of power, into the 
maturity of parenthood, into the maximum of efficiency, must 
be made to glow in the consciousness of every Catholic educator 
under the potency of the language of deeds which makes useless 
the symbol of words. “We must be doers of the word and not 
hearers only.” 

If there be any Catholic college men so indifferent to the 
cause which we hold dearer than life itself that they prefer 
supine inactivity or selfish individual college advancement to 
the proper growth and development of the American Catholic 
college, the sooner we apply to them the Gideon test the better, 
for Catholic education. Better, a thousand times better, a few 
men, a few colleges, endowed with that power akin to 
omnipotence which springs from hearts made Godlike under the 
transforming power of a divine ideal. There is no place in our 
ranks for the man or the institution that would be satisfied to 
see the Catholic college functioning at the dead level of stunted 
mediocrity. For well-nigh a score of years there has been going 
on an annealing process, which to-day with the Catholic Educa- 
tional Association as its foundry, is transmuting our diverse 
forces into one mighty agency whose ultimate object is the 
establishment and the maintainance of the Catholic college as 
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one of the most potent factors in fashioning American life. This 
object is as certain of realization as any object which has been 
glorified by a noble ideal and consecrated by lives of unselfish 
sacrifice, but we have it within our power to hasten its con- 
summation. Year after year we have advanced steadily towards 
this goal, and judging from the objective evidence before us 
to-day as well as from an intimate knowledge of the quiet, patient 
work of the past twelve months, I foresee with joy that we are 
marching triumphantly on. 


The Chair was then empowered to appoint the following Com- 
mittees : 

On Nominations — Rev. M. Schumacher, C. S. C.; Rev. M. S. 
Welsh, O. P.; Rev. James B. Craney; Brother Edward, F. S. 
C.; Rev. D. J. McHugh, C. M. 

On Resolutions — Rev. R. H. Tierney, S. J.; Very Rev. R. H. 
Smith, S. M.; Brother James, F. S. C.; Very Rev. J. F. Green, 
O. S. A.; Rev. J. A. O’Connor. 

The paper, “Differentiation of Departments of Instruction in 
Colleges, with Specialists in Each Department”, was then read 
by the Reverend Henry S. Spalding, S. J., Loyola University, 
Chicago, Ill. The paper was discussed by the Rev. Nicholas 
Regan, O. F. M., of St. Bonaventure College, Allegany, N. Y., 
by the Rev. Patrick Cummins, O. S. B., Conception, Mo., by 
the Rev. William M. Stinson, S. J., Philadelphia, Pa., by the Rev. 
D. J. McHugh, C. M., Chicago, Ill., and by the Rev. R. H. Tier- 
ney, S. J., New York, N. Y. 

It was then moved and seconded that a paper on “The Class 
Curriculum” be read at next year’s meeting. 

Dr. Frank O’Hara, Professor of Economics at the Catholic 
University of America, Washington, D. C., who was scheduled 
to read a paper on “The Content of Curriculum in Sociology and 
Economics”, was not present at this session. In place of his 
paper the Rev. J. W. R. McGuire, Professor of Sociology at St. 
Viator College, Bourbonnais, Ill., gave an impromptu address 
on a very important topic, “Sociology and Economics”. His 
remarks were discussed by Mr. W. J. McAuliffe, Cathedral Col- 
lege, New York, N. Y., by Rev. R. H. Tierney, S. J., New York, 
N. Y., by Rt. Rev. Msgr. Wienker, Erie, Pa. by Rev. 
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Nicholas Regan, O. F. M., St. Bonaventure College, Allegany, 
N. Y., and by Rev. James H. Ryan, D. D., St. Mary’s-of-the- 
Woods, Ind. 

The meeting then adjourned and the next meeting of the 
College Department, that of the Section of Catholic Colleges for 
Women, was held in the Auditorium of D’Youville College at 
4:30°P. M. Very Rev. J. P. O’Mahoney, C. S. V., President 
of the Department, occupied the chair, and the Secretary of the 
College Department, Very Rev. B. P. O’Reilly, S. M.; acted as 
Secretary of the meeting. There was a very large attendance 
at this meeting. 

After a few introductory remarks the President called on 
Sister Mary Ruth, O. S. D., St. Clara’s College, Sinsinawa, 
Wis., for her paper on “The Curriculum of the Catholic Woman’s 
College in its Relation to Problems of Modern life.” This 
paper was discussed by Dr. Mary A. Malloy, St. Teresa’s Col- 
lege, Winona, Minn., and by Rev. James H. Ryan, D. D., St. 
Mary-of-the-Woods, Ind. 

The President then suggested that all topics for papers of the 
Department to be read at the annual conventions be in the hands 
of the Secretary of the Department by January Ist. He urged 
every Catholic college for women to take an active interest in 
the Department. He also recommended that the members send 
in suggestions so that they may be presented for discussion. 

The meeting adjourned. 


SECOND SESSION 
WEDNESDAY, JUNE 27, 1917. 9:00 A. M. 


The session was opened with prayer by the President of the 
Department. The paper, “Department of English, its Organiza- 
tion and Content of Curriculum”, was read by Rev. M. 
Schumacher, C. S. C., Notre Dame, Ind., in the absence of the 
writer, Rev. Eugene Burke, C. S. C. The paper was discussed 
by Rev. Henry S. Spalding, S. J., Loyola University, Chicago, 
Ill., Rev. A. C. Fox, S. J., St. Xavier’s College, Cincinnati, Ohio, 
and by Rev. Nicholas Regan, O. F. M., St. Bonaventure College, 
Allegany, N. Y. 
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The second paper, “Department of Philosophy, its Organiza- 
tion and Content of Curriculum’, in the absence of Rev. Henry 
Woods, S. J., was read by Rev. R. H. Tierney, S. J., New York 
City. This paper was discussed by Rev. H. J. Maeckel, S. J., 
Canisius College, Buffalo, N. Y., Rev. F. A. Tondorf, S. J., 
Georgetown University, Washington, D. C., Rev. George F. 
Johnson, S. J., Fordham University, New York City, and Rev. 
M. Schumacher, C. S. C., Notre Dame, Ind. 

The third paper of the morning session, ““Teaching of Physics 
in High School and College”, was read by Rev. Brother Ulrich 
Rappel, S. M., Ph. D., St. Mary College, Dayton, Ohio. This 
was discussed by Rev. Brother Thomas, F. S. C., Manhattan 
College, New York City, Rev. George F. Johnson, S. J., Ford- 
ham University, New York City, and Rev. F. A. Tondorf, S. 
J., Georgetown University, Washington, D. C. 

The meeting then adjourned. 


WEDNESDAY, JUNE 27, 1917, 2:00 P. M. 

This meeting was given Over to a general discussion of 
standardization. There was such a large attendance that the 
place of meeting had to be changed from Hall A to the audi- 
torium of .Holy Angels’ school. The President of the Depart- 
ment said that a motion for standardization which was laid 
on the table last year was open for discussion, and asked the 
members present for their pleasure on the topic. The discussion 
resulted in the adoption of the following resolutions: 

1. Those colleges that apply for approval and are approved 
shall be listed as having applied for the aforesaid approval and 
having received it. 

2. The work. of standardization shall be carried out by a 
committee of five, not more than one to be chosen from the 
same institution or its affiliated institutions. 

3. This committee shall be appointed by the officers and 
Executive Committee of the College Department of this Associa- 
tion. It shall have a Chairman and a Secretary elected by its 
members to hold office at their will. 

4. The members of this Committee shall hold office as 
follows: one for five years; one for four years; one for three 
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years; one for two years; and one for one year: The first com- 
mittee appointed will serve for three years without change. 

5. No member of this Committee shall be succeeded in office 
by a person from the same institution or from any institution 
affiliated thereto. 

6. Each year the committee shall submit a report of its work 
to the officers and members of the Executive Committee of the 
College Department. 

The following took part in this discussion: Rev. J. F. Green, 
O. S. A., Chicago, Ill.; Rev. R. H. Tierney, S. J.. New York 
City; Rev. M. Schumacher, C. S. C., Notre Dame, Ind.; Rev. J. 
W. R. Maguire, C. S. V., Bourbonnais, Ill.; Prof. W. J. Mc- 
Auliffe, New York City; Rev. Henry S. Spalding, S. J., Chicago, 
Ill.; Rev. Joseph A. O’Connor, New York City; Rev. D. A. 
Casey, O. P., Providence, R. I.; Rev. D. J. McHugh, C. M., 
Chicago, Ill.; Rev. Patrick Cummins, O. S. B., Conception, Mo. ; 
Rev. Brother Edward, F. S. C., New York City; Rev. A. C. 
Fox, S. J., Cincinnati, Ohio; Rev. James B. Craney, Dubuque, 
Iowa; Rev. Brother Thomas, F. S. C., New York City. 

Dr. Frank O’Hara, Professor of Economics at the Catholic 
University, Washington, D. C., then read his paper on “The Con- 
tent of the Curriculum in Economics” which was scheduled to 
be read on Tuesday afternoon, June 26th. 

Mr. W. J. McAuliffe, Cathedral College, New York City, read 
a paper on “Biology in the College Course.” 

In the absence of Brother Bernardine, F. S. C., Christian 
Brothers’ College, St. Louis, Mo., who was scheduled to read a 
paper on “The Theological Factor in the Philosophy of History”, 
the meeting adjourned to allow the various Sections to meet for 
the discussion of matters of special interest to,each Section, and 
for the elections. 


At 4:15 P. M., there was a special meeting of the officers and 
Executive Committee of the College Department at which the 
following were appointed as the Committee on Standardization : 

Rev. M. Schumacher, C. S. C., Notre Dame, Indiana, Chairman ; 
Very Rev. B. P. O’Reilly, S. M., Dayton, Ohio, Secretary; Rev. 
A. C. Fox, S. J., Cincinnati, Ohio; Rev. Brother Thomas, F. S. 
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C., New York City, and Very Rev. J. P. O’Mahoney, C. S. V., 
Bourbonnais, III. 


THIRD SESSION 
Tuurspay, JUNE 28, 1917, 9:00 A. M. 


The third session was opened with prayer by the President 
of the Department, after which the report of the Committee on 
Legislation as affecting Catholic Colleges was read by Brother 
Thomas, F. S. C., New York City. 

After a few remarks by Rev. J. P. O’Mahoney, C. S. V., on 
the advantages in changing the name of the College Department 
of the Catholic Educational] Association to read, Department of 
Colleges and Secondary Schools, a motion to the effect that this 
question be referred to the General Executive Board was car- 
ried. 

After a brief discussion as to the place of the next meeting 
of the Catholic Educational Association, Rev. Henry Spalding, 
S. J., moved that the opinion of the College Department, viz., 
that the next meeting should be held in San Francisco, be con- 
veyed to the General Executive Board of the Association. 

The first paper of this session, “How to Bring Catholic Col- 
leges before the Public”, was read by the Very Rev. Bernard P. 
O’Reilly, S. M., President St. Mary’s College, Dayton, Ohio. 
Prother Bernardine, F. S. C., Christian Brothers’ College, St. 
Louis, Mo., then read his paper on “The Theological Factor in 
the Philosophy of History” which was scheduled on the pro- 
gram for Wednesday afternoon at 4:15. This paper was dis- 
cussed by Rev. Henry Spalding, S. J., Loyola University, 
Chicago, Ill. Immediately following this discussion Brother 
Bernardine, F. S. C., read a second paper on “Text Books for 
College History.” 

The Right Reverend Dennis J. Dougherty, D. D., who was 
present, made a brief address to the members of the College De- 
partment and gave all in attendance at this meeting his blessing. 

The Committee on Nominations then reported and it was 
moved that the Secretary be instructed to cast a ballot for all 
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the officers nominated. The officers of the Department are as 
follows: 

President, Very Rev. J. P. O'Mahoney, C. S. V., Bourbonnais, 
Ill.; Vice President, Rev. Brother Thomas, F. S. C., New York 
City; Secretary, Very Rev. Bernard P. O'Reilly, S. M., Dayton, 
Ohio. 

Members of the General Executive Committee: Rev. M. A. 
Schumacher, C. S. C., Notre Dame, Ind.; Rev. F. P. Donnelly, 
S. J., Worcester, Mass. 

Members of the Department Executive Committee: Very Rev. 
J. F. Green, O. S. A., Chicago, Ill.; Rev. D. J. McHugh, C. M., 
Chicago, Ill.; Very Rev. D. M. Gorman, LL. D., Dubuque, Iowa; 
Rev. J. B. Craney, S. T. B., Dubuque, Iowa; Rev. Brother 
Edward, F. S. C., New York City; Rev. Ignatius Wagner, C. 
PP. S., Collegeville, Ind.; Very Rev. R. H. Smith, S. M., Con- 
“vent, La.; Rev. Brother James, C. F. X., Louisville, Ky.. 
Rev. D. A. Casey, O. P., Providence, R. I.; Rev. M. S. Welsh, 
O. P., Columbus, Ohio; Rev. Patrick Cummins, O. S. B., Con- 
ception, Mo.; Rev. C. J. Anderson, O. C. C., Chicago, IIl.; Rev. 
Joseph A. O’Connor, New York City. 

The Commmittee on Resolutions reported and the resolutions 
were adopted as read. 


RESOLUTIONS 


The College Department of the Catholic Educational Associa- 
tion insists that it should be brought to the attention of Catholic 
parents that their sons and daughters should be sent to Catholic 
higher institutions of learning, and that the social standing that 
may be offered by Protestant and State universities in no way 
compensates for the dangers to the faith encountered in non- 
Catholic secular institutions. 

Professors holding the chairs of history, sociology, economics 
and religion in secular institutions seem to have lost all idea of 
the fundamental principles of Christianity and are leading the 
youth of the country into unbelief in these fundamental Christian 
principles. 

In view of the special conditions in the country at the present 
time, we recommend that every college emphasize anew its course 
in American government. 

The College Department, in accord and sympathy with our 
government in this trying time of national crisis, will continue to 
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urge our student body to offer themselves and their talents to 
carry on the work that may be assigned to them. 

Sincere thanks is hereby tendered to the Right Reverend Dennis 
J. Dougherty, D. D., Bishop of Buffalo, to the Oblate Fathers 
of Holy Angels’ school, and to the Gray Nuns of D’Youviiie 
College, for their generous hospitality towards the members of 
the College Department. 


After the reading of the resolutions the meeting adjourned. 


BERNARD P. O’REILLY, S. M., 
Secretary. 











PAPERS AND DISCUSSIONS 


DIFFERENTIATION OF COLLEGE PROFESSORS 


REVEREND HENRY SPALDING, S. J., LOYOLA UNIVERSITY, 
CHICAGO, ILLINOIS 


Among the many changes demanded by educators in our 
methods of elementary training, perhaps that of discarding the 
class teacher is the most radical. The theory has found its appli- 
cation on the well. known Gary system. True, this is but one 
of the features of the Gary plan; but it is essential to it. The 
pupil will no longer sit in the same room with the same teacher 
throughout the year, but every day will pass through a succession 
of rooms and before a succession of instructors. The teacher of 
geography will devote her entire time to this subject. Her room 
will be equipped with the latest maps and globes, with charts 
and pictures, with lantern slides and apparatus for moving pic- 
tures. Everything here will be chosen with the double object 
of making the class-work instructive and interesting. The 
American child in St. Louis will not in the future listen to a dry 
description of Niagara Falls, but will see before it in moving 
pictures the sublime rush of waters. The child in the schools of 
Buffalo will view the onward flow and broad current of the 
Mississippi and the wide stretch of the Great Lakes, the cafions 
of Colorado, the wonders of Yellowstone Park, the snow-capped 
peaks of the Rocky Mountains. All this is obviously impossible 
with the present system where the teachers must be contented 
with a single globe and one or two faded maps. 


Natural history! What an inviting picture does the teacher of 
natural history present to her class. In the vicinity of the school 
she will make a collection that will astonish the less observant 
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pupils. Her room will be a bewitching scene — every flower that 
blooms, every insect that chirps, every bird that sings. Children 
will wander forth from school to city parks or suburban woods 
to spy out every warbler or pluck clusters of wild flowers. They 
will read the book of nature around them. From the study of 
local forms they will better understand the clusters which grow 
in other lands; and from the animal and bird life seen in the 
classroom and in the locality, they will be led to study other forms 
of life in other countries. Local collections will be supplemented 
by loans from the State department of education, which in turn 
will exchange with other States, with the government and even 
with the foreign countries. The work in the classroom will be 
supplemented by the more complete collection in the city museum. 
To this museum an expert will take the children, and the work 
there will cease to be an unmeaning visit under the guide of one 
who has never specialized in natural history. Yes, specialization 
will be the word, a specialist teacher for music, for drawing, for 
reading, for arithmetic. Every child will be taught by a 
specialist. 

This picture which we have drawn of the elementary school, 
and which, with but a few exceptions, is still only a picture, in 
high schools, at least in larger cities, has become a reality. The 
professor of physics spends his entire day in the lecture room or 
laboratory. At times as many as seven different groups of stu- 
dents come to him for work in a single day. He is a teacher of 
physics and only of physics; just as his confrere is teacher of 
English, or mathematics, or history. True there may be an over- 
lapping of work at times and the teacher of English may take 
an hour of history, or the teacher of mathematics may assist in 
the physics room. Again the same instructor may teach all the 
history and English, or all the mathematics and physics. In 
smaller high schools the work of teaching converges, but the line 
of demarkation is plainly seen in the high school system. 

Finally we come to the college and university where the differ- 
entiation of classes and professors is complete. We have the 
department of geology, of economics, of Latin, of English, of 
modern history. Each department has its dean or head, its pro- 
fessors, its associate professors, assistant professors and lecturers, 
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and even in the smaller colleges where there are six or more 
professors, each is at the head of a department and is known as 
the teacher of one subject. It is true that in the division of labor 
the professor of a single branch, as history or mathematics, may 
have more work assigned to him than he can carry, and in that 
case he may be aided by the professor of English or physics. 
In this arrangement an attempt is made to have the assistance 
given by one who is dealing with a kindred branch. It is also 
true in the larger universities that professors in one branch also 
lecture in other departments; for instance, a professor of Latin 
may well be called upon to give a course in Roman history, or 
the professor of economics may lecture upon sociology. There 
may not be a sufficient number of students to fill out the hours 
of the professor of Greek or of his assistants, who in consequence 
may be called upon to devote some hours to elementary Latin. 
But from these exceptions no one can argue against the general 
plan; and it can be said without contradiction that the depart- 
mental system, with the exception of a very few colleges, mostly 
Catholic, is the American plan of education. It can in no sense 
be called new, or a fad, or innovation. It has long since passed 
the experimental stage. It is a fact, and not a theory. There is 
no indication that it will be abandoned. While our system of 
education may be in a chaotic or transition state in some par- 
ticulars, this single phase is in no way under controversy or 
condemnation. 

For the sake of clearness we shall designate this plan as that 
of the “departmental system” in contradistinction to that of the 
“class system”. In the first system the professor devotes his 
whole time to a single subject, as Latin or mathematics, and may 
teach this single subject in one or more classes. For example, 
he may teach history in freshman, in sophomore, in junior, and 
even in senior classes, or English to three sections of the fresh- 
man class. In the second system one instructor devotes his entire 
time to a single class, as freshman or sophomore, and teaches two 
or more separate subjects as Latin, Greek or English, in this 
single class. 


We have referred to this departmental system as being urged 
for the elementary schools and as being introduced into the 
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larger high schools. However, in this paper we shall restrict our 
consideration to its application to colleges and universities. All 
Catholic Colleges should introduce the “departmental system”. 
In doing so they will sacrifice nothing essential in the tradition 
of Catholic teaching. _ 

1. When the plan of college studies took definite shape in the 
sixteenth century there was only one important branch to be 
taught — Latin. The whole object of the school as far as its 
intellectual accomplishments went was to teach Latin. The goal 
to be reached was to be able to read, write and speak Latin. 
Latin conversation, Latin composition, Latin poetry, Latin his- 
tory, and especially Latin eloquence — it was all Latin in the 
classroom. Even Greek was:‘only secondary; it was allowed but 
little time. History, geography and mythology, and the smatter- 
ing of sciences were given but a half an hour, when the serious 
work of the day was over and the students were too tired to do 
anything but listen to the professor discoursing in a lighter vein. 
There was one subject to be taught and one professor to teach it. 
The professor of rhetoric or poetry or humanities was a subject 
professor. 

But many subjects, like English, history, physics, chemistry and 
economics have so developed that they must of very necessity be 
taught in a well balanced college course. No one can master all 
these subjects, even those that in some way relate to each other, 
like history and literature. It needs all one’s energy and time 
thoroughly to grasp any one of these subjects. I am not referring 
to that deeper analytic knowledge necessary for advanced schol- 
arship, but only to that which is required to do justice to one’s 
work in a college class. 

2. It has ever been a pedagogical principle of the teaching com- 
munities of the Church to study a member’s talents, and not only 
to permit, but to see to it that he makes the best use of those 
special gifts which God in His providence has given him. This 
can only be done by assigning a man one thing to do. If he is 
required to dissipate his energies by preparing for many subjects 
he renders impossible the practice of this fundamental principle. 

How I envy the future professor of Latin or Greek in air 
American secular or State university. There is an association 
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of professors of Latin in the universities of the United States, 
who own and direct a house of studies in Rome. Here each 
member spends a year. He has the advantage of a splendi: 
library. He visits the scenes and ruins famous in Roman his- 
tory. He becomes familiar with the idyllic landscape around 
Mantua and Venusia. He tarries at Creimona, strolls along the 
banks of the Tiber, tours the Appian Way in a modern car, 
lingers among the ruins of the Forum and the Coliseum. He 
collects for his college photoengravures and paintings. He has 
caught the spirit of those ancient times as only he can realize 
them who has trod the hallowed ground of the seven hills of 
Rome. In a similar way the future professor of Greek prepares 
himself at Athens. 

Such advantages will be denied to most of our Catholic 
teachers, but should we not at least have an opportunity to 
devote our lives to some specialty and to endeavor to excel in it? 
It was Maurice Egan, I believe, who told us of the great disad- 
vantages under which Brother Azarias composed his essays — 
essays which will inspire anyone who chances to read them; 
but there are few teachers with the determination of Brother 
Azarias. 

It was my pleasure once to listen to a professor of Latin in 
one of our large universities. He was teaching Horace. His 
insistence upon an accurate translation and upon certain parsing 
and sentence structure, showed thoroughness without a loss of 
time upon non-essentials. He compared the poem with one of 
Theocritus and Tennyson, and read extracts from Ruskin and 
Bulwer Lytton. He was familiar with the scenes of the poem, 
and in a few minutes spoke of his personal reminiscences. His 
teaching to my mind approached the ideal. While he was a pro- 
fessor of Latin and stood before his class as a specialist in Latin, 
he was acquainted with comparative literature which enabled him 
to illustrate his main work. 


I have learned something of the family history of this professor 
and have followed his career. He was a poor boy, and while at 
high school drove a milk wagon to support himself. He worked 
his way through a university, won a graduate scholarship, quizzed 
and instructed in Latin. He saved sufficient money to spend a 
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year in Rome and returned to take a minor position in a depart- 
ment of Latin. When I listened to him he was an associate 
professor. I have read his articles in several educational mag- 
azines and heard him give a splendid defense of the classics 
before an educational convention. Had he been forced to dissi- 
pate his energies over many subjects could he ever have become 
a thorough scholar in any branch of learning? 

3. At present a professor must be proficient in several 
branches before he can enter a college class.) He may be an 
excellent teacher of oratory, familiar with the English oratorical 
classics, and even the Latin, but because he has not had the time 
to study Greek he is forever barred from certain college classes. 
To my mind this is the most serious objection to the class system. 
It makes impossible the utilization of one who can teach a subject 
with entire satisfaction to both the faculty and the students, but 
who is denied a professorship in a college class because he cannot 
teach other subjects required in the same class. 

Again a professor may be fairly well versed in Greek, at least 
he has read the usual number of pages contained in a college 
course. He is familiar, too, with the Latin. Although he is but 
slightly acquainted with English he is chosen professor of junior 
or sophomore; or even with but an elementary knowledge of 
English fiction and poetry he fills the chair of a freshman class. 
He is teaching English because perchance he has a grasp of 
Latin or Greek. 

4. The class system prevents Catholic colleges from develop- 
ing scholars in those very lines’ of which we claim a specialty, — 
the ancient classics. Candidly, have we any representative Latin 
and Greek scholars? If a professor of mathematics or physics 
came to one of our colleges from any one of the leading secular 
institutions of the country to consult about some matter, in most 
instances we would have some one to meet him and discuss a 
question. But suppose a professor of Latin or Greek came for 
the purpose, could the president persuade anyone to meet him? 
Each one would say: “I am not a professor of Latin,” or, “I am 
not a professor of Greek, I have never specialized in those sub- 
jects”. It seems strange to me that more has not been done to 
develop in various Catholic schools of the country real scholars 
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in the ancient classics. Such scholars can never be develope: 
with our present system. Many professors with ordinary talent, 
if given one thing to do or one subject to master, could have 
become, if not brilliant, at least creditable teachers. Their years 
in the classroom would have been prolonged, and they woul! 
have been encouraged in their leisure moments to become more 
and more representative of Catholic education. 

5. How often it happens that Catholic teachers are called to 
administrative duties, to the pastorate, to the missions. If they 
were specialists in one branch they could resume class-work, as 
is often desirable to have them do. But with the present system 
one who has been away from college for some time finds it almost 
impossible to again prepare himself for the classroom. Again, 
there is the duty of discipline so essential in the Catholic plan of 
education, and calling for an expenditure of energy apart from 
the regular teaching duties. In other institutions the professors 
have no responsibility over the students once class is dismissed. 
With us some of the most trying duties only then begin. Some 
professors have lived their lives along noisy corridors where 
from September to June they have played the part of disci- 
plinarian. Often, especially with larger students, their super- 
vision amounts to being the older brother or counsellor; still it 
requires time and patience, and demands sacrifice. Among the 
teaching Brotherhoods, or with scholastics in their formative 
period, many are the demands for extra work apart from that 
of the classroom. For this very reason, even if the departmental 
system were not in vogue in secular institutions, it would be called 
for in Catholic colleges. 

6. I wish to add an argument from authority. It is intro- 
duced here as an indication of the trend of the changing opinion 
in Europe in this very matter. The authority is that of the late 
General of the Society of Jesus, the Very Rev. Francis X. Wernz. 
The letter from which I quote was written May 10, 1910. Father 
Wernz was insisting on the necessity of a thorough course it 
Christian doctrine, and the more effectively to secure the desired 
end he urged that one professor teach Christian doctrine to all 
the college classes and another to all the high school classes. 
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Passing on to other subjects he too advocated the departmental 
system. He wrote: 


“In collegio idem dici potest de doctrina Christiana quod in 
schola ‘alta’ nempe valde prodesse ut unus sacerdos, omnes 
classes doceat. Idem principium Rev. lae. enixe commendo 
etiam in alis disciplinis. Multum enim melius ut Latinam unus, 
Graecam alter, Anglicam tertius, Mathesim Quartus, Historiam 
quintus in omnibus classibus doceat. . . . Viget haec praxis 
in scholis tum Catholics, tum a Catholicts.” 


I know of but two serious objections against the departmental 
system. 

1. There should be one professor who is responsible for the 
training of the character of-each member of a class; this can 
only be done when one man teaches a class the greater part of the 
time. 

Answer. A man who can really form character should be able 

to do so by meeting a student intimately one hour a day. Besides 
with the system we advocate, the professor’s time with the class 
would not be shortened. Under the present system, a professor 
in the freshman class meets his students about three hours a 
day; say for English, Latin and Greek. Make him a professor 
of Latin or English and he meets the same student one hour a 
day for three years, instead of three hours a day for one year. 
$y coming in contact with this student for three years, by 
observing the development of his character, by meeting him 
under so many changed conditions of college life, would he not 
be able to direct and would the student during the three years 
with one hour a day fare better than he would if he devoted 
three hours a day and expended all his influence in one year? 


“Ts it not largely an assumption,” writes Rev. John McCor- 
mick, S. J., “to maintain the superiority of the ‘class’ teacher in 
this matter of moral influence? Has any evidence of the-relative 
merits of the two systems in this respect ever been collected 
or collated? Is there not much room for self-deception in this 
whole matter of moral influence? Do we exert as much as 
we think we do, or when we think we do? Are not the results 
of moral influence largely hidden, apparent only after long vears, 
somewhat indefinable and generally unmeasurable? How then, 
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can we be so definitely sure that these results are found in one 
place and not in another? Is it not at least possible that under 
the class system a class may miss entirely the effects of this 
moral influence because it is handed over completely to a teacher 
who is, let us say negative in character?” 

“When you have a teacher capable of exerting a marked in- 
fluence is it not at least a debatable question whether it would 
not be better to spread his influence over a number of classes 
rather than concentrate it on one? And conversely, if you have 
a teacher incapable of such influence, might there not be less 
net loss if his deficiency was borne by many classes which are 
also under other influences? When there are several teachers 
instructing a class you can have hope that the class will derive 
some benefit even though one or other teacher is deficient either 
in learning or authority.” 


2. The second difficulty is not as strong as the first, still it 
has its weight. It is argued that educators are crying out against 
the narrow specialists who are filling the classrooms of colleges. 
Shall we adopt the system that will bring the same criticism upon 
professors in Catholic colleges? 

Answer. The narrow specialist who merits the criticism is 
one who specializes during his college course, during his univer- 
sity and graduate work, and remains within the small world of 
knowledge which he has built around him. With members of 
teaching orders and congregations such a closed horizon is im- 
possible. The broad general training begins even with the 
novitiate. The literary studies demanded of all prevent the future 
scientist from becoming a one-sided specialist, while the years of 
philosophy, science or mathematics give the professor of history 
and literature a decided advantage over his brother professor in 
secular institutions. With our many years of study in every 
branch of human knowledge, the reproach of narrowness or one- 
sided training can never be imputed to Catholic teachers. There 
are two minor difficulties. 

It is contended that the departmental system leads logically 
and practically to electivism. I can see no necessary connection 
between the two. The former was introduced into the large 
universities and colleges years before President Eliot advocated 
his electivism. One did not lead to the other. In the Missouri 
Province of the Society of Jesus we have introduced the depart- 
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mental system and have not found that it necessitated the adop- 
tion of elective courses. By elective courses I mean the extreme 
electivism of the president emeritus of Harvard; for most all 
Catholic colleges have had a certain number of elective studies, 
frequently called optional branches. 

Again it is claimed that the departmental system destroys 
unity and thoroughness, for instance, in the classes of oratory, 


-where one professor teaches Demosthenes, another Cicero, and a 


third Webster or Burke. But it does not follow that unity and 
thoroughness need be sacrificed. In the first place, the professor 
of English, who has not to wrestle with the intricacies of a foreign 
language, can easily cover the ground of all precepts; nor will 
it be necessary for the professor of Latin or Greek to repeat these 
rules of rhetoric. We cannot suppose that these professors will 
be so ignorant or such specialists that they are incapable of 
teaching comparative literature. May it not be better for the 
student to have interpretations from several sources? In what 
possible way can unity or thoroughness be destroyed? If the 
philologist or archeologist has taken the place of the professor 
of literature, it is not on account of the departmental system. 

While others may have gone to the extreme of specialization 
we have gone to the opposite extreme of not specializing at all. 
If to our years of preparation each add some chosen study in 
which his superiors judged he was able to do his best work; if 
in every college each professor stood for some specialty; if he 
wrote about it, met other professors and discussed it, made it his 
lifework and pride; then to my mind we should have reached 
the ideal. 

Whatever may be the value of these reflections, the writer is 
of the opinion that the department system is absolutely necessary 
for the future success of Catholic colleges and the standing of 
Catholic institutions in the educational world. 


DISCUSSION 


Rev. Patrick Cummins, O. S. B.: It seems to be assumed by 
hoth parties in this discussion, that the influence of the professor on the 
character of his students is one criterion in determining the case be- 
tween the class teacher and the specialist. While I grant the criterion 
is a valid one, I must urge a difficulty that attends its application. In- 
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fluence on character is a potent influence, but a hidden influence. It 
works primarily in the depths, not on the surface. Cordial relations, ease 
in each other’s presence, congeniality of temperament, are not the same 
thing as influence on character. They may be instruments of character 
training, but by themselves they are but counterfeits thereof. And even as 
instruments they are not essential. Influence on character may be deep 
where social relations are just tolerable. The experience of Father Xavier, 
chaplain in one of our colleges, is in point. “That boy simply refuses to 
be influenced by me,” was his conclusion, as Sunday after Sunday he 
saw Jim Farley “fighting” him during the sermon. Jim left the college, 
and went to another institution. A year later he met a confrere of the 
chaplain who figures in our story. “Hello, Father! Say, I’m coming 
back to you next year.” 

“Glad to hear it, Jim. What converted you?” 

“Well, Father, we had grand sermons where I was, but they didn’t 
suit boys. Father Xavier used to get in under me every time he 
preached, and so I’m coming back.” 





SOCIOLOGY AND ECONOMICS 
REV. J. W. MCGUIRE, C. S. V., ST. VIATOR COLLEGE, BOURBON NAIS, ILL. 


I regret that owing to a mistake in the program Doctor O’Hara 
will not be present to read his paper until to-morrow. He has far 
more experience and much more extensive knowledge regarding 
curricula in economics and sociology than I have. 

In his absence I would like to say a few words on this subject, 
as I was responsible last year for the introduction into the con- 
ference, of a discussion concerning the necessity of teaching 
sociology in Catholic colleges. In the present stage of the develop- 
ment of Catholic colleges, it is neither possible nor altogether 
desirable that the varied courses in economics and sociology to 
be found in the largest secular universities should be introduced 
into them. Nevertheless courses dealing with the more general 
principles of economics and sociology, in my opinion, should be 
given in every Catholic college, and I would like to outline 
courses such as one man who had the necessary training and 
equipment could give without any very great difficulty. 

The freshman and sophomore year might be devoted to courses 
in the principles of economics such as are found in any of the 
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standard text-books on the subject. In the freshman year the , 
more elementary principles of the problems of production and 
distribution might be treated, so that the students would thor- 
oughly understand the underlying principles of the science of 
economics. In the sophomore year certain of the more difficult 
economic problems might be treated, such as money, banking, the 
trust problem, taxation, the railroads, the labor movement, etc. 
These courses would extend over three hours a week. 

In the junior year the elementary principles of sociology might 
be taught, including the study and analysis of the social group, 
the structure, the laws and forces of society; or in other words 
the matter generally covered in the average elementary text-book 
of sociology. In the senior year definite sociological problems 
might be treated. For example, in the first semester the time 
might be devoted to more particular study of the labor problems. 
a text-book such as Adams and Sumner’s Labor Problems being 
used for this purpose. In the second semester socialism might 
be studied in its various aspects. The work of the senior year 
might be varied in alternate years by giving a course in modern 
charity movement, in modern methods of doing charity work, 
etc. Needless to say a course-of this kind will admit of much 
modification. 

Close coordination might be made between the courses in 
economics and sociology and those in ethics and psychology, so 
that the problems which will be considered in economics and 
sociology solely from the empirical point of view, will be studied 
also from psychological and ethical aspects... Nobody denies 
that psychological forces have tremendous influence. upon socio- 
logical movements, and intelligent cooperation between the profes- 
sors of psychology and sociology will add» much for. the 
interest and profit of the student. The same may be said ot 
ethics. It should be remembered that as such, sociology. and 
econornics do not deal with ethical problems. They are merely 
empirical and experimental sciences which state the facts and the 
laws of economic and social life, and therefore it belongs to the 
ethicist when he knows the facts which can be told to him by the 
economist and the sociologist, to declare whether these facts 
accord with the principles of morality or nof. 
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One man who has had the necessary training in economics and 
sociology, could easily carry the courses in economics and soci- 
ology. As combined they would not amount to more than twelve 
hours’ work a week, and this is not a too excessive schedule for 
one professor to carry, particularly if he has his subjects well in 
hand. 

Considering the importance attached to these studies in the 
great secular universities and colleges, and the erroneous teach- 
ings frequently emanating from these schools, I think it is of the 
most vital importance that Catholic colleges should introduce 
courses in these subjects and should train men especially to be- 
come teachers of them. 





THE CURRICULUM OF THE CATHOLIC WOMAN’S 
COLLEGE IN RELATION TO THE — 
OF MODERN LIFE 


SISTER MARY RUTH, O. S. D., ST. CLARA COLLEGE, SINSINAWA, 
WISCONSIN 


The first step in defining what the woman’s college ought to 
do is to state its primary aims, because they should direct us 
in the choice of the various subjects of study. The nature of 
the means, which in the present educational problem is the 
curriculum, is largely determined by the nature of the purpose 
to be attained. Social and industrial changes are making great 
demands upon the college for suitable preparation for life. The 
striking lack of educational standards by which the effectiveness 
of college training is judged, urges a consideration of what is 
the fundamental task of the woman’s college. 

Christianity has lost much of its vitality in the world since 
it has been taught through books. In the olden time when 
knowledge of Our Lord, of His Heavenly Father, and of His 
Blessed Mother, were taught by word,of mouth and by mystery 
plays, God and His saints were very real to their followers who 
willingly, even gladly, suffered all things to prove their love of 
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Him. Again, in the olden time when morals were taught by 
word of mouth, by example, and by morality plays, all intimately 
related to God the Creator and Saviour and sanctifier of men, 
the priests and other teachers, whether in the missionary field, 
or at home among their own people, even though according to 
modern standards quite unlearned in science and art, were able 
to lift themselves and their followers to higher and higher planes 
of Christian life and civilization. Since we have undertaken 
to make the knowledge of God an academic subject, however, 
knowledge of Him has become in great measure memorized 
statements that have little or no influence upon our daily lives. 
To a large proportion of civilized men, Christ is a myth like 
William Tell. To-day because the love of God no longer 
dominates men’s lives, we have a world war, nations battling 
against nations, and the spectacle of the powerful ruler of a 
so-called Christian nation decorating a man for writing a hideous 
“Chant of Hate.” 

The first aim, then, of the woman’s college is to make its 
students real Christians; lovers and followers of a real Christ. 
Both consciously and unconsciously we imitate those whom we 
love; we do what we think will please them, and we develop 
along the lines of their development, and grow to become like 
them. Christ’s life on earth was a life of love and service of 
man. If our students love Christ, they, consciously and uncon- 
sciously imitating Him, will also love and be eager to serve 
those with whom they associate in their daily lives, not only 
their families, but their communities, and thus their country. 
While the woman’s college is inspiring its students with a 
love of Our Lord and of His Blessed Mother and the saints, 
it will make sure in their minds and hearts the relation between 
that love and the love of His children and the desire to serve 
Him through serving them. 

The second aim of a Catholic woman’s college, therefore, is 
to fit its students to serve God through serving the community 
in which they live. This directs our attention to the vocational 
aspect of education which at the present time is the dominant 
feature of all educational discussion. In the Catholic woman’s 
college this is a vocational problem correlated in no way with 
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the training for a money-making occupation; rather it is the 
problem of giving preparation for the life that the student will 
lead after she leaves college, and making that lifework the basis 
of her preparation. The real vocational motive is to be con- 
" strued as one which stimulates and enables the student to acquire 
not only the knowledge for, but the art of living the purposeful 
life which she thinks she is fitted by capacity and taste to lead 
after her college course is finished, thereby making her a con- 
tributing member of society and giving her a positive value in 
the social equation. The power of a worthy purpose to create 
and maintain interest and to stimulate study, is of supreme im- 
portance in college as in high school and, indeed, in all education. 
The desire for preparedness to meet one’s life-task is the best 
stimulus to seek the requisite training for it. 


The term, problems of modern life, stamps the subject of our 
discussion as a sociological question, and requires an under- 
standing and an appreciation of present conditions of society. 
Upon a surface view we are immediately confronted with a 
multitude of problems of modern living, each of which has its 
claims. But back of them all, because it lies at the basis of all, 
and towering above them all, is the vitally important problem 
of the home. It needs no argument to establish this thesis. 
What everyone agrees to needs no discussion. Upon the home, 
its spirit and training, depend those fundamental attitudes of 
a man or woman that control all the relations of life. 

In order that this Section of the Catholic Educational Associa- 
tion may be a constructive force in the educational betterment 
of our Catholic woman’s colleges, the vital topic, the relation 
of the curriculum of Catholic woman’s colleges to the problems 
of modern life, has been proposed for our discussion. We can 
do little more in the first meeting than to bring the subject 
before the consideration of our college teachers for an analysis 
of conditions, with the hope of making it a matter of continuous 
study, observation, experiment and discussion, to be checked 
by follow-up work which should judge of the value of the 
education by its functioning in later life; that is, by the degree of 
success attained by our students, measured by our own standards 
of ethics. Finally, in order to make the study widely profitable, 
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we should make reports of our findings, giving to all the benefit of 
the experience of each. Then shall we awaken inquiry into the 
relative values of subjects of the curriculum to equip the college 
young woman for the efficient home, and stimulate experiment 
to discover these values. Then also shall we realize the poten- 
tiality of this Section of the Association as an agency in con- 
structing an educational plan to conserve the ideals of the home, 
to raise those ideals to a higher level and to furnish train- 
ing in household management, thus to safeguard the home by 
laying under contribution to that end the intellectual and ethical 
instruments of the curriculum. 


The far-reaching industrial and social changes of the nine- 
teenth century brought in their train momentous changes which 
have affected no institution so profoundly as the home. In 
less than thirty years new machinery has virtually revolutionized 
industrial methods, removing one industry after another to the 
factory, until at the present time nearly all the clothing is made 
in the factory, the tailor shop, or the modiste-studio; much of 
the food is prepared in the packing house, the canning-factory, 
the bakery, and the delicatessen store. Instead of knitting the 
stockings and making the dresses and aprons at the family fire- 
side, the woman of the house places the order, and lo! the ready- 
made garment is at the door. Instead of making the bread, she, 
or her maid telephones and the bread is delivered fresh for din- 
ner. Instead of moulding candles, she touches a button and the 
carbon filaments radiate light. There is no escaping the fact 
that physical conditions affect and greatly modify human rela- 
tions and the sense of spiritual obligations. When food and 
clothing were prepared in the home, the members. of the family 
were identified with the various processes and were associated 
in the work. This identity of aim and cooperation of service 
was the basis of organization upon which the solidarity of the 
home depended. The home was the industrial unit. Stern 
necessity was the creator and the custodian of the home spirit. 
Its compelling force in keeping the members at the common 
tasks, working in common and sharing in common, was effective 
in building deep the relationships of home and developing the 
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altruistic ideals, leading selfish human nature to exercise itself 
in unselfishness, thereby preparing itself for social obligations. 

The principle of solidarity is fundamental to society. There 
can be no national spirit, no world spirit, without the loyalty 
which depends for its vitality upon the tap-root of solidarity. 
This root, because those primary relationships which are its 
essence can be formed only during the plastic years of child- 
hood, must have its beginning in the home. 

It cannot be expected that there will be any reversion to the 
old industrial system. ‘The old-time home with its numerous 
industries will never return. More of its already nearly depleted 
activities will be taken over by the factories. A change ani 
readjustment to the new conditions is inevitable. The relation- 
ships of the family must be strengthened by some other means 
than work. We must find some substitute for work to con- 
serve the home as the center where may be formed those ties 
of affection which are the source of the deepest joys of life. Dr. 
Andrews says in Education for the Home: 


“Strength and satisfaction in the home relationships form a 
prime problem. The breaking down of the family bond is to 
be overcome by strengthening that bond, by enriching the home 
experience of the individual, child and adult alike. * * * 
Our education for the home will be a sorry thing indeed if it 
concerns simply the household arts of cooking, sewing, and 
household care unless it teaches us the art of ‘family building’, 
of home-making, of living in families in such ways as to bring 
increasing personal satisfaction as the years go.”? 


The “enrichment of home experience” in the sense of cement- 
ing family bonds was furnished by the mutual service required 
in providing the comforts of life. There is a deep truth in 
Pestalozzi’s statement, “It is the social side of parental solicitude 
that makes environmental influences themselves of spiritual value. 
contributing thereby to the higher intellectual and emotional life. 
The stocking which the mother knits before her son’s eyes has 
a deeper significance in his education than one that he buys at 
the shop or puts on without knowing where it came from.’ * 


1 U. S. Bureau of Education, Bulletin 1914, No. 36, p. 20 
* Educat.onal Writings, edited by J. A. Green, Views and Experiences, p. 162 
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This concrete expression of the value of work in moulding the 
child’s deepest sentiments is an argument for some other agency 
in the absence of work as a substitute to develop unselfish family 
relationships. 

The present crisis in the decadence of the home tests our 
capacity to adapt the curriculum and training to the new con- 
ditions. The new factor to reckon with is the leisure of the 
members of the family. Practically, for both men and women, 
the hours of leisure have been doubled. This has been done for 
women by the transfer of industries and by fixing the maximum 
number of hours which women may work in stores and factories. 
The hours of men have been proportionally shortened. The six- 
teen-hour day has been shortened to an eight-hour day. The 
office hours from nine o’clock until five leave long stretches of 
leisure. Whether we like it or not, the solution of the problem 
lies in enriching the home experience, by organizing the leisure 
of the home and making it by its very attractiveness a compelling 
force to accomplish the solidarity of the home. It may not have 
the same unifying effectiveness as work. It is a less tangible, 
less insistent influence, and therefore will require finer art and 
more careful preparation on the part of the home-makers to 
make it an integrating force. There is a daily challenge to 
the woman of the home to make it an enriching experience. 


“The home of the future must be cultured. * * * The 
companionship in the work of their hands that husband and wife 
have lost, they must find again in the cultivation of their minds 
and hearts. The home of the future must breathe a charm so 
potent that it will gather to its bosom each evening the dispersed 
and weary toilers of the day. The home of.the future must be 
the sanctuary of life and the dwelling-place of love; the mind 
must find in it room to grow in all the realities of truth and 
beauty; its atmosphere must be that of refinement and culture; 


‘beauty must cover it with her mantle and courage must protect 


it with his shield. * * * Woman must preserve the home 
of the future. She must preserve in it the sacred fires of re- 
ligion and culture. Through it she must save man from ma- 
terialism and from the worship of the golden calf. She must 
build a home in which he will find rest from his toil, consola- 
tion in his sorrow, strength to battle with temptations, courage 
in the midst of disaster, and companionship in the highest aspira- 
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tions of his soul,” says Dr. T. E. Shields, in The Education ot 
Our Girls. 


These words written in 1907 have application to-day not less 
than a decade ago. This consideration invests leisure with 
extraordinary importance as a constructive force of society. 
“The girl problem or the boy problem is inherently a leisure- 
time problem,” says Montague Gammon.? What inference 
must we make as to our duty in this vitally important matter? 

Our home-makers must catch the purpose and appreciate the 
value of leisure in saving the home. To develop in young 
women a consciousness of their duty toward the home, to see 
and to use the golden opportunity that leisure offers them to 
make the home a center of happiness, to help them to accomplish 
in some measure the vital union of theory and practice in the 
fine art of living, this is our basis of orientation. Dr. Andrews 
says, “A new vocational emphasis is in the older education as 
well as in the education called vocational, and the home is to 
be one of the beneficiaries of this changed point of view.’” 
Home must be such a pleasant place that it will lay hold upon 
the affection and loyalty of every member of the family. It 
should compete ‘successfully with the club house, the dance hall, 
the billiard room, the vaudeville theatre, and the amusement park. 
The home should be so attractive that when the man of the 
house leaves his office or place of business, he will take the most 
direct way to reach it, and the adolescent boy and girl will from 
pure choice spend their evenings in the family circle. The atti- 
tude of the members of the family toward their home is a 
reasonable basis for the evaluation of its potency as a construc- 
tive force in their lives. To strengthen home-mindedness then, 
is the vital task that lies before us. It is the problem that the 
Catholic -woman’s college should address itself to, and readjust 
the curriculum so that the various subjects with their resources. 
and interests may develop in the students the appropriate atti- 
tude and ideals. The present group system which obtains 
generally in the college and regulates the course of a student 
1p, 280 


* Report of Com, of Education 1916, p. 447 
% Op. cit. p. 7 
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makes easy the conditions of such an achievement. Indeed Dr. 
A. W. Harris, ex-president of Northwestern University, says, 
“Of a hundred girls more than eighty will become home-makers ; 
they constitute so large a group with a common life business 
that special studies and methods adapted to their needs may 
fairly be required of all.” ' The selection of studies to attain this 
aim should hold high place in our purposes and be the object 
of our best thinking and investigation. Would that an educa- 
tional prophet might arise and name the subjects which would 
contribute most effectively to this end! The movement for 
scientific measurement of educational results is slowly gaining 
ground and it is challenging the methods of education; but even 
though we had reliable standards of measurement, anything like 
a scientific rating in the measurement of training for home- 
making could be made only after the lapse of years. 

The results of the present education as given in the woman’s 
college shows that woman has been educated away from the 
home. Miss Addams says, “Modern education recognizes woman 
quite apart from family or society claims, and gives her the train- 
ing which for many years has been successful for highly develop- 
ing a man’s individuality and forcing his powers for independent 
action.” The woman’s college has not emphasized the conserva- 
tion and enrichment of home life. Instead of stressing the fine 
values of home companionship, it has emphasized the possibilities 
of community service, woman’s opportunities of club member- 
ship, and the obligations of a wide social nature, with the result 
that many women have acquired a false perspective of their 
duties. The woman’s college has pointed with pride to the fact 
that its entrance requirements were the same as those of men’: 
colleges. The Report of the Commissioner of Education for 1916 
shows that there are eighty-four colleges with an attendance of 
19,179 undergraduates to which men are not admitted. This does 
not exhaust the number of such colleges, as there are some not 
rated in this report. They have all modeled their curriculum 
closely upon that of men’s colleges. 

Inasmuch as women perform different functions from men, 





1The Future Education of Women,” The Youth’s Companion, May 31, 1917 
1Pemocracy and Social Ethics, p. 88 
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it is logical that some preparation be made for the tasks that 
fall to their lot. So far we have given very little attention to 
working out lines of distinct instruction especially adapted to 
woman and her God-given work in the home. The Association 
of Inter-Collegiate Alumnae have felt the need of such adjust- 
ment, and at their convention in New York in 1911, the principal 
subject of discussion was the possibility of adding to the cur- 
riculum subjects of special value to women. Hygiene, biology, 
and sociology were the subjects in greatest favor. It requires 
no extended study to see that we must do more than merely 
train the intellect. Our aim is not to educate the students to 
find delight in reading Browning in solitude. The study of 
higher mathematics and an analytic study of the Greek 
dramatists are not best adapted to develop that quality of charac- 
ter which is most needed in home-making. For the woman in 
the home, culture is not to be valued as a personal acquisition as 
such, but merely as a development of her personality to make 
her effective in the service of others. 

Socialization, of education is a new term injected into the edu- 
cational vocabulary. The changes in the curriculum of schools 
indicate a shifting of emphasis from knowledge in itself to its 
purpose in terms of group interest and group development, and 
mutual interrelations of the group. Nowhere has this principle 
greater application than in preparing our students for future 
homes. A measurement of-the success of her college education, 
therefore, is not the measure of her capacity for happiness; 
rather it is the measure of how far she actualizes the fine, rare 
ideals of womanhood in the home. Dr. Andrews says, “The 
home as a conservative institution has been slow to receive 
educational attention, but its vital interests make education for 
the home second to none in importance.” To formulate a cur- 
riculum with such an objective must from the nature of the 
case be a long task. It is very difficult to evaluate subjects. 
We know that the finest values elude all measurement. . We 
cannot conclude that each subject. of the curriculum has a 
specific service as a “life value.” Such an inference Mr. Van 
Piper says would be like saying that, “If a course in mathe- 
matics is a prerequisite for a given course in physics, then 
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each chapter in the mathematics is a prerequisite for some 
corresponding chapter in physics. Everybody knows there is 
never any such correlation of part to part. * * * There would 
be much essential matter in the mathematics which could not 
be sanely omitted, yet which would find no specific application 
in the physics proper. In a precisely parallel way there may 
easily be phases in a preparatory training school which still are 
not, as such, anticipatory of any corresponding demands in adult 
life.” * 

‘There is no way of arriving at a determination of the 
“life values” of different studies. It is difficult to determine 
the value of those studies which have been tried out in the 
curriculum for ages; new subjects will have to be tried out and 
their effects noted in the efficiency of the real home-maker. 
Moreover, all the other subjects, however well planned, are in- 
adequate without vital religion which should be both the root 
and the flower of the curriculum. Faith in God the Creator, 
and trust in His providence whereby He feeds and clothes and 
shelters His children and “opens His hand to supply the wants 
of every living creature,’ and a personal love of our Divine 
Saviour Who is our model of loving service, will inspire the 
spirit of loving service and self-devotion. True religion begets 
character. Let pulsating, practical religion permeate the daily 
life of the students and it will inspire them to serve others. 
The subjects of the curriculum will equip them to execute that 
which religion prompts them to do. 

One important principle which is fast gaining ground is that 
there should be correlation between the curriculum and the nor- 
mal experience of the. student. Education must be brought 
into intimate relation with life in the twofold aspect of work 
and leisure, both of which should be put on an educational 
basis. Economy and efficiency of effort which is the objective 
of training in household management, contributes to the leisure 
which we have seen is to be used purposefully to enrich the 
home.’ The woman of the future must appreciate the value 
of leisure and employ it systematically f»r moral ends. Broadly 


1Schoot and Society, “On Radicalism in Education,” May 5, 1917, p. 524 
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speaking, the equipment of the home-maker has a twofold aspect, 
practical and cultural, or according to Dr. Andrews’ distinction, 
household management and home-making. The ends are ef- 
ficiency and cultured personality. The home-maker should 
know how to organize household activities. Mrs. Willard, who 
discovered domestic economy as a subject of instruction, said, 
“It is believed that housewifery might be greatly improved by 
being taught, not only in practice, but in theory. There are 
right ways of performing its various operations, and there are 
reasons why those ways are right.’ Both the facts and the 
principles of household management the home-maker should 
know. This scientific knowledge will furnish economy and ef- 
ficiency of effort, thereby increasing the leisure time. Denatured 
drudgery is a significant term which connotes both the lessen- 
ing of the work and the glorifying it with the home-making 
motive. 

Home economics, therefore, should occupy a large place in 
the differential curriculum planned for the home-maker. This 
is a complex, comprehensive subject including a wide range of 
material and its courses of instruction should be both technical 
and cultural. It is defined by the American Home Economics 
Association, Baltimore, Md., as the study of the economic, sani- 
tary, and aesthetic aspects of food, clothing, and shelter as 
connected with their selection, preparation, and use by the family 
in the home, or by other groups of people. It lays under con- 
tribution the subjects of art, history, anthropology, sociology, 
aesthetics, economics, physiology, hygiene, mathematics, physics, 
and biology.’ This subject should be placed on an equality 
with any science, political or social, and given a dignity and an 
importance accorded to any of the sciences. It should give the 
student an acquaintance with the rational ways of conducting 
the household; cultivate good taste and judgment of clothing 
values, artistic and economic; it should give such training ,as 
would guarantee freedom from such a dismal domestic failure 
as “Mrs. Hamlyn, who, with an A. M. from the State University, 
was always in trouble with her servants; the meals were ir- 


'Cf, Syllabus of Home Economics, 1913 
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regular; the table not appetizing; her house in disorder and 
her children absolutely undisciplined,” according to Dr. Shields. * 

We should stress with emphasis the social sciences, and stress 
equally the importance of their philosophical principles being 
in accord with the principles of faith. According to Dr. An- 
drews’s judgment, sociology should be studied from a threefold 
view-point: (a) General sociology, giving the origin and de- 
velopment of civilization and the structure and function of 
present institutions; (b) Domestic sociology, dealing specifically 
with the origin, development, structure, and functions of the 
family and the home as a human institution; (c) <A_ study 
of the practical movement for general social betterment. A 
study of sociology, however, will not create or nourish the spirit 
which appreciates those finer, rarer interests of the home, but 
it will make the student understand the significance of the 
courses in home economics in their relation to modern problems, 
and the young woman who understands the home in relation 
to the larger life of which it is a part, will approach all prus- 
lems .of home economics with a deeper appreciation of their 
connection with the realities of life. Home economics must get 
its point of view from sociology. The center of interest of 
sociology is the relation of individuals to each other. This 
adjustment of personal relation depends chiefly upon spiritual 
conditions. Habits, purposes, and ideals of life affect profoundly 
these relations. This fact makes apparent the value of psychol- 
ogy in the curriculum. If we could make home economics a 
branch of applied psychology with the creation of an ideal home 
and family as its great purpose, the study would give not only 
academic instruction and expansion of mental outlook, but it 
would furnish an insight into experience to see the interrela- 
tions of physical problems with the spiritual aspects of human 
life. 


A basis of Catholic philosophy is essential in the curriculum 
of the Catholic woman’s college. We look to religion for the 
Christian ideal, and the inspiration and grace to advance toward 
it. Moreover, philosophical principles may be appreciated with 


1The Education of Our Girls, p. 210-21 
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precision and yet be ineffective as a practical guide to conduct 
Morality depends upon good will rather than upon knowledge, 
yet the moral nature is rational and requires a rational account 
of duty. Especially is a grasp of the underlying principles of 
true philosophy necessary to point out the fallacies in the theories 
proposed by some secular philanthropists and modern sociolo- 
gists, between which and the principles of Catholicism there is 
“an essential and irreconcilable antagonism.” From the field 
of philosophy it is practicable to derive a great deal of material 
vitally helpful to the Catholic woman’s college alumna, yet it is 
important to keep insistently in consciousness the fact that we 
are preparing her to safeguard the home, not to take the chair 
of philosophy in college. A study of logic will help her to think 
correctly. A course in Introduction to Philosophy is recom- 
mended to give an acquaintance with the principles of scholastic 
philosophy, and as far as may be accomplished to cultivate the 
power of philosophical criticism. This is especially important 
in view of the widespread materialistic philosophy which in- 
terprets all human living in economic terms, the logical outcome 
of which we are reaping in the present world war. The aim here 
should not be to give the student complete knowledge of the 
evolution of idealism from Descartes to Hegel, nor of empiricism 
from Bacon to Mill, nor of pragmatism, as purely a matter of 
philosophical knowledge, but to give her an insight into the 
essential philosophical truths that she may be able to discover the 
principles underlying the method of a social movement and judge 
of its truth or falsity. 


The study of ethics is of paramount importance. Especially 
is this true at the present time when the prevalent ethical standard 
is the humanitarian standard, and altruism and social efficiency 
are regarded as ends in themselves, and social welfare, as the 
end of conduct from which all moral values are derived. It 
is evident that to discover the principles of humanitarianism 
in its methods of social service, which are popular and appealing 
and to a great degree praiseworthy, a knowledge and an appre- 
ciation of the grounds of moral obligation and of the essential 
importance of right motives are necessary. But the Catholic 
woman must discriminate between the system of morality based 
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on the ideal of the service of humanity and the system that 
recognizes that the universal order is the expression of the 
divine will to which the individual] is obliged to conform his 
conduct, and that one essential factor of his conduct is the 
service he owes his neighbor. Moreover, with the increasing 
worldliness and unrestrained love of pleasure, the trend of the 
times toward the standard of utilitarianism as the determinant 
of moral values, and toward hedonism which ignores all moral 
values, it is important to know the true criterion of conduct; 
to see that although morality has its independent root in the 
rational nature, yet ultimately it has the same source as religion ; 
namely, the Infinite Good; that both are concerned with the end 
of man and that the sphere of each is penetrated by the prin- 
ciples of the other. 


At the present time when our country should be aglow with 
patriotic fervor, the study of Christian ethics will give the 
scientific basis of patriotism and show that it is a virtue and 
a sacred duty. Here we shall find the principle calling upon 
the Catholic woman to make the sacrifices which the present 
crisis requires; to simplify her way of life; to do without lux- 
uries, even to deprive herself of daily comforts, and to accept 
all the privations that she may have to endure, and thus become 
a sharer of the soldier’s sacrifice. To be specific: To encourage 
the young woman to economize in the preparation of food 
and to prevent all household waste (here we note the close cor- 
relation between ethics and household economics) ; to be willing 
to stifle the instinct to conform to fashion even to wearing a 
gown of last year’s style; to substitute simple social functions 
for the elaborate receptions and theatre parties; in a word, to 
forego every superfluity, imbued as she should be with the feeling 
that it is the duty of every woman to do all in her power to 
help her brother called to the front. 

In the forefront of subjects that furnish mental culture are 
the foreign languages. The tendency of the current educational 
scheme away from Greek is manifested widely. Within the 
last few years there has been a shift of emphasis also from the - 
study of Latin. Meanwhile, the discussion regarding the theory 
of general discipline continues. Besides the value of whatever 
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“transfer” of general powers which does take place, the study 
of Latin is valuable as a means of preparation for the acquisi- 
tion of a Romance language, as well as for its direct bearing 
upon the study of English. Prof. A. F. Lange, dean of the 
School of Education, University of California, says, ‘Just be- 
cause it is so radical in the specific disciplines it can be made 
to furnish (the results of which are transferable, at least to 
things that are human), Latin as an educational means has 
virtues that other subjects have not.’”’ In addition to this two- 
fold reason of “general” and “specific disciplines” is the value 
of the content of the Latin masterpieces studied. Archbishop 
Spalding says, “The educational value of classics does not lie 
so much in the Greek and Latin languages as in the type of mind, 
the sense of proportion and beauty, the heroic temper, the 
philosophic mood, the keen relish for high enterprise, and the 
joyful love of life which they make known to us.” Granted 
that in this factor the Latin classics are greatly surpassed by 
the Greek, yet the possibilities in this regard inherent in the 


study of the language form an additional reason why we would 
retain the Latin in the curriculum of the woman’s college. The 
modern languages enjoy an increasing popularity as subjects 
which will function in the daily life. Either French or German 
should be a part of the education of every college alumna; she 
should have not only a reading knowledge, but a certain con- 
versational facility in the language. 


For the development of the intellectual and aesthetic quality 
of mind, we would emphasize the liberalizing value of liter- 
ature with the caution to avoid academic-mindedness. The ten- 
dency has been to intellectualize everything taught in order that 
the student might know for the sake of knowing. Perhaps 
there has been too little conscious attempt to teach this subject 
in a manner that emphasizes and fixes in the student’s mind 
right attitudes towards life and to develop fine appreciation 
and high ideals of womanhood. This will require the study 
of literary embodiments of their ideals. 

History which we have been wont to rank next to literature 
as a culture study, is being displaced in a measure by the social 
sciences on the plea that according to present standards it is 
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overloaded with material which is not of substantial worth in 
realizing the present aim of education. The Catholic woman’s 
college, however, cannot afford to lessen the emphasis upon the 
history of the Christian centuries. 

Music should be included in the curriculum, not so much to 
enable the home-maker to furnish beautiful music as means of 
entertainment; the victrola of to-day enables us to hear the 
pianist’s conception executed perfectly; to hear Godowski, not 
as Godowski really plays, but better, — as Godowski would wish 
to play, by enabling him to become his own best critic and to 
correct his own eXecution. The study of music is most valuable 
for its cultural effect. For the same reason art should be 
studied. The culture value of both music and art in developing 
appreciation of the fine arts and in cultivating the emotional 
side of one’s nature is preeminently high. In adding to the 
power of the rational enjoyment of leisure they are significant 
studies. 

Emphasis should be given especially to the cultivation of the 
speaking voice, both for its effect upon others and for its reaction 
upon one’s own state of mind. A querulous voice is a powerful 
excitant of domestic scenes. On the other hand, a cultivated 
voice under control has a value that would be difficult to exag- 
gerate. It acts effectively upon others and reacts upon one’s 
self. Mr. Arnold Bennett says in his volume, The Human Ma- 
chine, that ninety-nine per cent of all daily friction is caused 
by mere tone of voice. “It is a curious thing that an agreeable 
tone artificially and deliberately adopted will influence the mental 
attitude almost as much as the mental attitude will influence 
the tone. If you honestly feel resentful against some one, but 
having understood the foolishness of fury, intentionally mask 
your fury under a persuasive tone, your fury will at once begin 
to abate.” It is of supreme importance that the curriculum 
should offer an opportunity for this element of cultural equip- 
ment. 

For a large number of our students, the greatest value of 
their college education should come from both increased knowl- 
edge and deepened sympathy and insight. The aim is not to 
make literati, but to encourage the students to combine with 
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school activities and social experience the art of home-making 
and an appreciation of womanly ideals. Socialization of the 
student is the educational watchword of to-day; that is, to give 
the student the view that right conduct rather than knowledge 
is the ultimate aim of education. 

The policy of the Catholic woman’s college in the solution 
of this radically vital problem of modern life, the safeguarding 
of the home, reflects the spirit and judgment of the Catholic 
Church. It should stress the cultivation of that phase of col- 
lege life both in curricular studies and in extra curricular activ- 
ities which is best fitted to develop and strengthen the personal 
life which Dr. Andrews says “education for the home is ulti- 
mately to furnish.” Our students should be of the intellectual- 
moral élite. Historically, culture has meant that body of knowl- 
edge which individuals use in their leisure. We would not re- 
construct the concept, but we would effect a rapprochement be- 
tween the college curriculum and the normal experience so that 
the studies will function in the daily lives of the students from 


the standpoint of our present social organization, the basis of 
which is the home. Adapting the Catholic woman’s college to 
the needs of its students and readjusting it to present conditions, 
will be the sign and the expression of our appreciation of, and 
our response to, the needs of present environment. 


To summarize: The great problem of modern life is the sav- 
ing of the home. As a real home, it is going and partly gone. 
The “downfall of the home” is a current theme of discussion. 
In the past, the home was preserved by the solidarity that work 
creates, but work has been greatly eliminated, and even the 
hours of men’s labor are shortened by half. Therefore, the 
solidarity of the home as created and preserved by work is 
gone. Solidarity of another kind is the solution of the prob- 
lem. What solidarity? There is only one—the solidarity of 
an organized leisure. If woman is to be a home-maker, the 
enrichment of the home by the systematic use of leisure becomes 
her real life-career. How to organize leisure is the heart of our 
problem. Woman must be educated, not to find her delight as 
a solitary with her books as her best companions, but in the 
center of the home where she must make herself and her home 
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so attractive as to charm the home folk; so that her husband 
will hasten from his place of business and her sons and daughters 
will hasten from school, all to join the home-circle. Are we 
educating our students for that at present? Will Greek and 
higher mathematics train the woman for this? We are educat- 
ing woman away from the home. Culture has for its aim, 
or rather the school has for its aim in giving culture, to fit 
woman to shine in public, to lead in club work, and to take 
part in platform speaking. We, of the Catholic woman’s col- 
lege, know our aim. We must educate woman for organized 
leisure. How? It will take a long time to work out the sys- 
tem. The method is as yet only tentative, but we must keep 
the aim steadily in view; work and try out plans, and as far 
as they succeed, adopt them, mindful all the time that the in- 
spiration of the best initiative and the dynamic of that self- 
sacrifice and devotion without which home would be but a hos- 
telry, is the spirit of religion which invests ordinary duties with 
an extraordinary dignity and which is the rootage and the 
fruitage of home life and of all worthy social life. 


DISCUSSION 


Mary A. Mottoy, A. M., Ph. D., College of Saint Teresa, Winona, 
Minnesota: In appreciation of Sister Ruth’s beautiful paper I will say 
that I sincerely trust that she outlines what may be possible in our 
women’s colleges in the not too distant future. 

In general, as far as graduates of schools go, undoubtedly eighty 
out of one hundred girls find their places in the home. With 
college graduates, however, it is different. From statistics gathered 
some years since from colleges granting degrees to women, we find that 
only thirty-three per cent of college women graduates find their place 
in the home. Can we at the present ignore the claims of the sixty-seven 
per cent who may wish to pursue work other than that bearing directly 
on the home? 

We are not saying that this attitude of women pointing away from 
the home is as it should be. We merely see it as a condition with which 
we have to reckon. Women are restless in this generation. They are 
taking their places side by side with men in political, economic, 
sociological and pedagogical fields. We do not say that this is as it should 
be but the fact is not to be overlooked. If a young woman wishes to 
become a specialist in higher mathematics, in the classics or in history or 
sociology, is her ambition legitimate? Shall we let her go from our keep- 
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ing to seek the training she desires where the boldest and the saddcst 
doctrines advanced in philosophy since the organization of the faculty. 
of liberal arts are made part of her course? 

Let us give her mathematics, the classics, history, even the professional 
courses in law and medicine, in the safe and holy atmosphere of the 
Catholic college. Let the mathematics, the classics, the science, be so 
full, so thorough, so advanced, that for the mere secular branches alone 
she can nowhere find them more thoroughly and carefully presented. 
Let us give her what she wishes of secular learning that is legitimate, 
and thus save her to the Catholic faith through the philosophy that she 
will learn from us to interpret correctly and in terms of eternal truth, 
her theory of science, her practice in sociology or her interpretation of 
history. This is quite in accord with the practice of the Church in all 
times. There has never been a legitimate demand on the part of men 
or women that she has not magnificently provided for. 

It is the ultimate business of the Catholic college to educate women 
out of their restlessness back again into the home. 

It has been said that the home is a vanishing institution, but we must 
change all this. The home has been turned out into the street and the 
paved road has invaded the cloister. But souls are to be saved by the 
hundreds and it is not a matter of supererogation but a sacred imperative 
duty to rescue the flower of our Catholic young womanhood from the 
education that will prove to be their undoing. We must bend every 
available energy to enable our young women to take their places side by 
side with the women of the times in every line of legitimate endeavor 
in which women are engaged. Let us not forget that in the first centuries 
of our era there were Christians in the very palaces of the Caesars and 
we know to what glorious purpose. 

The Catholic college for women in America has a magnificent oppor- 
tunity to regenerate the times. Can we afford to side-step the issue, 
be blind to its appeal and fail in the supreme work that as Catholic ed- 
ucators we are called upon to do? 


Rev. J. H. Ryan, D. D., St. Mary-of-the-Woods College, Ind.: It 
would be difficult, indeed, to exaggerate the value of the learned and 
timely paper, “The Curriculum of the Catholic Woman’s College and 
the Problems of Modern Life.” The author not only appreciates the con- 
ditions existing in our colleges for women, but what is more important, 
possesses a vision of the future status of women in American soctery ana 
of the means of preparing them for their work, She emphasizes two 
points which to my mind are of fundamental import. First, the Catholic 
woman’s college is for the education of women — rather an obvious state- 
ment, yet one constantly lost sight of by educators. No one denies that 
women can follow, and very successfully, the courses outlined for men 
in college and university, but the question is not, can they, but ought they? 
It was a foolish pride which prompted educational authorities to lay 
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down identical courses for men and women, ignoring all the physiological 
and psychological differences between the sexes. Let us go back to what 
the ideal of the woman's college ought to be ——a womanly woman. Sec- 
ondly, the Catholic woman’s college is Catholic; that is, its ideals, its 
methods, its spirit, are imbued with Catholic truth and tend to the pro- 
duction of ideal Catholic women. If the college is false to either of 
these ideals, its raison d’etre ceases then and there. 

Before discussing in particular the curriculum of our women’s col- 
leges and its bearing on the problems which concern Catholic women 
to-day, a word of suggestion may not be out of place. There is alto 
gether too much formality in our teaching; too much book work, note- 
teking, memorizing, and that especially in the cultural subjects. There 
is too little correlation of thought and action. Education must not be 
divorced from life; they are in reality one and the same thing, viewed 
from different angles. If there is one place where we would look for 
and expect dynamism in education it is in the colleges for women. Men 
readily throw off the evil effects of a formalistic training by contact 
with a vital, strenuous world, but the lives of women are more sheltered 
and guarded, and they have not the opportunities of so readily correcting 
false impressions absorbed during college days. 

The author of the paper under discussion realizes the new orientation 
iti woman's education. She demands, and for excellent reasons, that it 
le socialized more and more in order to meet the conditions and re- 
quirements of modern life. The industrialism of the last century has 
indeed wrought great changes in the home, and therefore in the lives of 
women with respect to the home. And not only have the old concep- 
tions of the home been chafiged; the very outlook of women on life 
itself has been marvelously transformed. Women, and especially college 
women, do not look upon marriage to-day as the end-all of their exist- 
ence. Statistics from secular colleges will bear out this statement. Un- 
fortunately there are no statistics available for our Catholic women’s 
colleges, though I see no reason why the same conclusion should not be 
true of them as well. Then, women to-day are becoming more and more 
independent economically. Over seventy-five per cent of the graduates 
of Catholic women’s colleges go either into the professions or into busi- 
ness, In the majority of cases, it is true, this is merely temporary oc- 
cupation. Industry, therefore, has not only changed the -home; it has 
worked a revolution in women themselves and in their attitude toward 
life. 

Woman’s education ought to be socialized, but can that be done by 
the mere addition of “social studies” to the present curriculum? Will 
the super-imposition of sociology, political economy, domestic science, on 
cultural subjects, develop a woman capable of appreciating the needs of 
the times and of doing her part in meeting its demands on her? To 
my mind an altogether different emphasis is necessary. The home- 
making studies must not be dragged along as so many step-children; 
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they are real children, the heirs of the future. They must be stressed and 
emphasized. They must be given the place of honor in the curriculum. 
A new curriculum is not so necessary as a change in emphasis, a re- 
organization of the old curriculum and a new correlation of its parts, 
with insistence placed on those subjects which will prepare our women 
not only “to make a living” as someone has said, “but also to make a 
life.’ This change would be vital, it is true, but not so radical as it 
might seem at first thought. An ideal curriculum would be one in which, 
during the freshman and sophomore years, social, scientific, and home- 
making studies would be in the ascendancy, not neglecting, however, the 
study of the languages. For example, a young woman, in addition to 
religion, English, and a language, might elect from the courses in logic, 
psychology, child-psychology, physiology, chemistry, biology, or domestic 
science, and care of children and the sick, during two years. This plan 
would also allow for the continued study during the whole college course 
of any subject, vocational or cultural, in which the student was inter- 
ested. The freshman and sophomore years, therefore, would prepare a 
woman for her position in after-life, would teach her the subjects every 
woman ought to know, together with one or two courses which meet the 
demands of her individual talent or taste. The last two years ought to 
be divided between subjects which bear directly or indirectly on her future 
work, or which represent a secondary taste in the individual. In these 
latter years emphasis should be placed upon ethics, history, civics, and 
sociology. But someone may ask, “What about the cultural, what about 
the development of personality?” I answer that there is a culture of the 
sciences as well as a culture of art, or of history, or of literature. Cul- 
ture is not a thing apart, is not a thing fastened on the mind: it is rather 
the flowering of qualities inherent in one’s personality, which can be 
obtained by scientific courses as well as through the medium of language 
study. 

Again, and this is a point not touched upon in the paper under dis- 
cussion, in the process of socializing woman’s education, great insistence 
must be placed upon the health of our students. It is manifestly and 
statistically false, that college life injures the health of women students. 
Four years of college have built up many a youthful body. In this 
matter of physical education, the college has a clear and distinct duty 
toward not only its students, but towards the State and the race as well. 
Army examining boards have been loud in their complaints of the phys- 
ical deficiencies found in the mass of American men. Is the physical 
condition of our women any better? I think not. Gymnasium work 
should be made a curricular study in our colleges, and credit given for 
the same. Two hours of physical training weekly is little enough, — but 
this minimum ought to be exacted of every woman student. Whether 
physical training is to be more and more individualized, (and this is the 
present-day tendency), according to the special weaknesses and defects 
of each girl, or whether it is to take other directions, is a question that 
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may fairly be left to the faculty of each institution to solve. The neces- 

sity, however, of putting every convenience in the way of our women 

to make their bodies strong, healthy, and robust, is a duty which cannot 

be overlooked, and should not be shirked. For the woman of the future, * 
a healthy body is as necessary as a sound mind. 

Religion must hold first place in a Catholic college for women. A 
four years’ course in Christian Doctrine, (this subject is vitally neces- 
sary, as so many of. our young women matriculate from public high 
schools), Church history, Bible study, and ethics, taught in the manner 
and after the spirit noted by the author, cannot fail to produce lasting 
results. The atmosphere of our colleges, the lives of the instructors, 
are such that the translation of religion from theory to fact is constantly 
kept before the eyes and the minds of the student body in a manner not 
possible anywhere else. Let me bear my humble testimony to this fact, 
namely, that there is one thing in which our Catholic woman’s college 
will never fail—in turning ott strong, pure, upright, Catholic women. 

The author mentions art and music as curricular helps in aiding women 
to meet the problems of modern life. Both art and music, it is true, 
have a professional value, but where their place is and should be in the 
socializing of female education, is difficult for me to perceive. I wish 
to voice a vigorous and emphatic protest against, not the retention of 
music and art in the curriculum of a woman’s college, but against the 
undue prominence sometimes given to them, and especially to music. The 
following reasons prompt this assertion: First, they are of little or no 
practical value in after-life; secondly, the author mentions that mechanical 
inventions do better than any individual can ever hope to do; thirdly, 
they take up time, to the detriment both of the individual and of the 
college itself, which ought to be devoted to real college work. Were 
a college woman to attempt to carry “double music,” voice culture, and 
one instrument, — entailing ten or twelve hours a week for instruction 
and practice, the result would be unfortunate and spell inefficiency. The 
curriculum of the present-day college is so full, as it stands, that one 
cannot afford to lose so many hours every week for music or art. To 
the difficulty, that our woman’s colleges are not endowed, and therefore 
depend financially on music and art to meet the expenses of the institu- 
tion as a whole, I have and know no reply. My sole contention is that 
neither the college curriculum nor the problems of modern life demand 
so much time as is now given to music and art. 

In conclusion, may I thank the author for her illuminating paper, and 
publicly express my conviction that as long as we have such learned and 
devoted Sisters as she, teaching in our institutions, little or no fear need 
be had that our colleges are failing in their duty, either towards the 
present or coming generation of women. 





THE TEACHING OF ENGLISH 


REVEREND EUGENE BURKE, C. S. C., NOTRE DAME UNIVERSITY, 
NOTRE DAME, IND. 


The attitude of benevolent toleration with which frequently 
the modern freshman enters the English classroom, demands in 
his teacher a spirit charged with zeal and enthusiasm. What- 
ever be the cause for this attitude, the English teacher early 
realizes that the study of English language and literature is 
too often regarded by the college entrant as a complement of 
his curriculum which he must worry through as best he can, 
without infringing on the time or depleting the energy which 
he feels he justly owes to his major study. The law student 
has his law. He must “read up” cases; he must prepare his 
brief for the moot court; he must find time to visit the court- 


room in the city and hear this or that case argued. What need 
has he for poetry or the essay or the structure of the short- 
story, or the drama? These may all be good for the journalist, 
or the student who nourishes a latent ambition to be an author, 
but the law student! What is he to Hecuba or Hecuba to him? 


So the student of engineering is in love with his compasses 
and T square, and would have no strange gods to worship, 
and the student of economics will pore over treatises on rent 
and wages and taxation, but turn a deaf ear to his mother- 
tongue who goes a-begging for permission to nurse her own 
offspring. Whatever be the reason, a large number of students 
entering college have but a vague appreciation of the educational 
value to be derived from the study of English. They regard 
it as something ethereal and evanescent and quite too removed 
from the business of the practical man to merit any serious 
attention. 

This is, of course, but the random conclusion of youth who 
see and admire the immediate work of a master in the profes- 
sions to which they aspire, without pausing to analyze the in- 

(128) 
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fluences which have made possible this professional skill. It 
would sound like special pleading were the English professor 
to assert that the educational value of English is perhaps larger 
than that of any of the other studies which engage a student’s 
attention. Yet it must be admitted that English is the medium 
through which practically all subjects of instruction in this 
country win their educational value, and whatever merit of 
culture is to be attributed directly to any one of these must 
be given at least indirectly to English. But there are special 
educational values in the study of English which deserve at- 
tention. . 

First of all, there is a subtle and direct relation between 
clear thinking and accurate expression. Clearness of thought 
is most frequently achieved, and haziness, and confusion dis- 
pelled by the successful effort to express in words, precise and 
accurate, the ideas of our mind. “Can it be denied,” writes 
Cardinal Newman, in his lecture on university preaching, “that 
one of the most effectual means by which we are able to ascer- 
tain our understanding of a subject, to bring out our thoughts 
on it, to clear our meaning, to enlarge our views of its relations 
to other subjects, and to develop it generally, is to. write down 
carefully all we have to say about it? People indeed differ in 
matters of this kind, but I think that writing is, a stimulus to 
the mental faculties, to the logical talent, to ‘originality, to the 
power of illustration, to the arrangement of topics, second to 
none. Till a man begins to put down his thoughts about a sub- 
ject upon paper, he will not ascertain what he knows and what 
he does not know; and still less will he be able to express what 
he does know.” When this eminent master of English style 
speaks of putting one’s thoughts on paper, he implies, of course, 
all that is meant by good composition. 

But there is yet a higher educational value in the study of 
English. If the development of character is the highest aim 
of the educator, and if character is largely determined bythe 
habits and ideals of the individual, no subject of instruction 
meets so well these high conditions as English. The educational 
value of history, for example, is based largely on the ground 
that it deals with the realities of life, that it shows men face 
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to face with world-problems, which come up in modified form 
age after age, and that it manifests the elements of character 
that spell success or failure in the battles of life. But literature, 
and no literature more adequately than English, has to do with 
the great spiritual realities of life, the ideals and achievements 
of man, not in the incompleteness of actual time, but perfected 
and completed by the imagination. As early as his freshman 
year, a student frequently becomes aware of a healthy elevating 
influence shed upon him by a fellow-student. The point of 
view from which he looks upon his college life, his courage, 
his manly deference to authority, flash ideals upon the mind 
of the young entrant which influence his conduct and frequently 
determine the special course of study he will follow. But if 
this same student can be made to see the noble characters of 
our literature with a vividness almost reality; if he can be 
brought to feel the gusts of emotion which shook song from 
the spirit of the poet as the wind shakes petals from the rose; 
if he can make his own, even for a little while, the high purpose, 
the passionate love of liberty and justice, which glow in the 
periods of the orator, — who will assume to measure the educa- 
tional value, the character-building possibilities in a course of 
English literature? Who can rate too highly the office of him 
who is privileged to make these potential influences active and ef- 
ficient in the lives of young men? 


Though the work of the English teacher is indeed a noble 
one and has large educational value, it must meet with serious 
obstacles. No subject is begun under more favorable circum- 
stances than English, but as life grows more complex, habits of 
speech and thought become so careless that the teacher’s work 
from the beginning is largely reformatory. The teacher, of 
course, can control—except in rare circumstances—only a smal! 
portion of the pupil’s time. In other subjects the pupil loses 
out of school only what he forgets; but in English he not only 
forgets, but almost every influence he meets with strengthens 
his indifference or arms his resistance to serious, systematic 
English work. The language he meets with in social life is 
now, more and more, alloyed with slang. The songs he sings 
and hears others sing—and the song of to-day adds not a little 
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to the popular vocabulary—are largely a compound of maudlin 
sentimentality, slang, and bad grammar, with enough “catchy” 
music to make them sell. 

Four years, therefore,.are few indeed in which to develop 
any semblance of real English style. Moreover, style is so 
interwoven with thought that it must wait on the days of thought 
which come not in the cloister-world of college. But four years 
are sufficient to create a taste, a genuine love for the best in 
literature; to teach principles of right workmanship which if 
practised will make a true craftsman. How, therefore, shall 
these ends best be served? 

The general outlines of the English course are practically 
the same, I take it, in nearly all of our colleges, and I may be 
permitted to refer to that at Notre Dame for the reasons that 
I am more familiar with it and believe that it has yielded fair 
fruit. The first year is devoted to the study of the principles 
of rhetoric. This is perhaps the most important year’s work 
in the whole course; for it lays out the ground, teaches what 
tools are to be worked with during the four years of college, 
and by regular practice, wisely directed, sets the student on a 
sure way to the possession of real literary skill But, it must 
be remembered, that what the teacher of rhetoric is giving his 
students is really tools. He is not offering them.a body of 
mere facts and principles which his pupils may take in as so 
much knowledge. The teacher presupposes his pupil an origin- 
ator, not a mere absorber of thought; and the facts and prin- 
ciples comprised in rhetoric represent what the writer must have 
in mind in the actual production of literature—guides, they are, 
for his mind’s acting, not incomes of knowledge whereby his 
mind is merely acted upon. 

To inspire the creative attitude, to give the impulse to express 
thought, is a big task perhaps, but once achieved, the work that 
follows is comparatively simple. Once a boy has a real desire 
to write, to create literature, one can easily bring him to study 
the means of making his efforts more effective and perfect. 
His mind is alert to profit by suggestions; quick to observe 
corrections, eager to gather the lessons that the great masters 
of the craft have left in their writings. The important work, 
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therefore, is to arouse the indifferent, to create in the sluggish 
a desire to write and to devise daily new appeals to the student’s 
interest. 


May I offer here one or two suggestions as to method; 
Everyone, I suppose, has his own way of awakening the creative 
spirit in his pupils, but any method will involve a deal of the 
teacher’s time, and constant attention to English work. A talk 
at the beginning of the course on the work that has been achieved 
in literature or journalism by former students of the school, with 
a possible reading of some selections from their work, will 
always stir the ambitious to begin with a will. The promise 
to publish creditable work in the college journal will put many 
in the creative attitude, and after the first bit of prose or verse 
finds its way into the college paper, and the writer is rewarded 
: by the kindly notice of relatives and fellow-students, as a rule 
he will be untiring in his effort to repeat his first success. 
Then, there is the important work of the office or the private 
consultation with a pupil. Here the teacher can inject enthu- 
siasm more effectively than in the classroom, can point the 
way, can go over a student’s paper with him, encouraging here 
by a suggestion, throwing out there a hint for possible new 
work—a sketch, a bit of verse, a college song, a paper for his 
literary society, etc. He will often get good results, too, by 
spending a half hour with his pupils in the stacks of the library, 
pointing out books that will be helpful and inspiring, particularly 
the letters and reminiscences of literary men, that will bring 
the young writers into the workshop of these masters of their 
art. To go over with them some pages of a work like Haw- 
thorne’s American Note-book, pointing out a sentence here and 
there that was the germ of a story that he afterwards developed, 
will often set their minds working in a creative way that makes 
the teaching of them a pleasure. I might add that the visits 
of literary men to the college may be utilized to awaken the 
literary spirit and to give the right impulse to young aspirants. 
When once they have met writers of real literature, and es- 
pecially when they have had the joy of hearing them talk of the 
method of their work, they will go off to read their writings 
and attempt to emulate them. 
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When this creative attitude has become dominant in a class 
or a good part of the class, it is no great work to make them 
write and write again, and this, properly directed, produces 
literary men. Care must be taken, however, that the principles 
of writing be not presented as a body of mere abstract theory. 
The young student wants the concrete, and will profit by it. 
He wants to see the principles, it is true, but to see them work- 
ing, to see them producing literature. The successful teacher 
must be able to lead him to the masterpieces of literature, to 
point out in these the processes by which they were developed, 
to trace out the means that produced particular effects, means 
that having succeeded once may succeed again. He must enter 
with his pupil upon the constructive study of literature as dis- 
tinguished from the philological and historical study. The means 
of making a description vivid or of giving clearness and_ point 
to an exposition, depend on as definite principles as does the 
etymology of a word; and the teacher conversant with these 
principles, having applied them himself in his writing and daily 
making use of them in his own practical work, must point them 
out to the eager worker, must show the method and plan and 
whole literary mechanism which though hidden, are responsible 
for the artistic structure of story and essay and poem. 

If the freshman year has been successful, the next three 
years will be profitable. These take up more intensely the study 
of special forms—the oration, the essay, poetry and the mechan- 
ism of verse, the structure of the short story and novel and 
Shakespeare and the drama. The method of study inculcated 
during the first year is here applied to particular forms of 
writing, and, with the masterpieces as models to be studied 
until they yield up the principles upon which they were con- 
structed, and the creative spirit kept alive by the opportunities 
and demands for public speaking in college debating. oratoric1l 
contests and the regular requirements of the class in public 
speaking ; with the pages of the college journal open to the best 
work in poetry and essay and short story, the student comes 
to the close of his college career with a fair knowledge of the 
method of literary composition, and with a love of what is best 
in every form of literature. 
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If what I have written above, at all adequately describes 
the real work of the English teacher, the conclusion to which 
I have been looking ought to follow logically. It is this: that 
his work ought to be wholly or almost wholly English work. 
It is clear, of course, that there are certain subjects closely 
allied with English, the teaching of which may be a distinct 
aid in certain departments of the Engish course. The teacher 
of history, for example, will be alive to the great literary move- 
ments of the past, and will be able to interpret much in poetry 
and fiction that might be lost to others. The teacher of 
psychology, too, will be able to lend special interest to the study 
of literature. But for the English teacher to be engaged in 
teaching subjects foreign to literature, is to have his interests 
divided if not clashing; at all events, to have his literary 
enthusiasm cooled. If I have not over-emphasized the necessity 
of keeping alive the creative spirit in the student, then the teacher 
must himself be creative, be teeming with fresh ideas, with sug- 
gestions, with plans. He must find time to write, to re-read 
much with an analytic spirit, discovering for himself and his 
pupils the working principles of the masters; he must 
sympathetically go over the work of his pupils; he must keep 
himself informed of the best current literature to nourish his 
young writers with fresh food, and to warn them against the 
moral poison that is often hidden in the literature of to-day. 
From the point of view of mere time therefore, the teacher of 
English can do little more than attend to his English work; but 
this is no little work. For it is indeed an occupation full of 
marvelous possibilities for good, a good that will impress itself 
upon the characters of college men, and be a guide to their feet 
in the coming years. 


DISCUSSION 


Rev. A. C. Fox, S. J.: The course outlined by Father Burke is very 
complete and would prove very desirable as a course of college English 
if it could be introduced in its entirety. It supposes that English is one 
of the required subjects during each of the four years of college. While 
this is actually the case in many, if not all, of our Catholic colleges, it 
is actually not the case at present in many, if any, of our non-Catholic 
colleges, where freshman English, if taken at all, is followed by a course 
or courses in literature as elastic from the instructor’s standpoint as 
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they are vague and elusive from the standpoint of the student majority. 
Is the Association prepared to go on record as stipulating a minimum 
requirement in English for the Bachelor’s degree? 

In regard to journalism in the English course, I would say that as 
things are at present, we find it hard to hold our boys for four years. 
Only too often the better and brighter element leave us before the expira- 
tion of that time because they seek more direct preparation for their 
future careers and go elsewhere to get it. 

A fair number of our college graduates attain success in the field 
of journalism. Perhaps many more would do so were they to receive 
at least the elements of technical training during their English courses 
while at college. I have known a number of young men who eventually 
achieved success in journalism, but who lost much time and received only 
tardy recognition of their ability because they were wholly unfamiliar 
with even elementary technicalities, which they had to learn at the out- 
set. Good Catholic journalists would be a power in this country, and 
it would seem to be our duty to help increase their number by every 
rational means within our power. 
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REVEREND HENRY WOODS, S. J., SACRED HEART NOVITIATE, 
LOS GATOS, CALIFORNIA 


This paper may seem uncalled for. We are all in favor of 
Catholic philosophy in Catholic colleges. Indeed, a Catholic 
college without Catholic philosophy would hardly be worthy of 
the name. Yet there are those who tell us that from some Catho- 
lic colleges philosophy is disappearing; that in not a few it has 
an inferior place; that in quite a number, though nominally in 
honor, it is treated perfunctorily, and that, in general, it does not 
give the results to be expected from it. How far the charge is 
true I am not altogether in a position to say: that it is not 
groundless, the source from which it came requires me to be- 
lieve. In view of the facts it asserts, I shall consider, first, what 
Catholic philosophy is in the field of education, and, second, how 
it should be taught. 

We may take the importance of Catholic philosophy on the 
authority of the sovereign pontiffs, who tell us again and again 
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in unmistakable terms that the errors of the day, so many and 
so grievous everywhere even in practical life, have their origin, 
so far as the intellect is concerned, in false philosophy ; and thai 
the correction of them must come, in the same relation, from 
true philosophy. This is enough to convince every Catholic edu- 
cator of the necessity of Catholic philosophy to guard his pupils 
against the danger of those errors. But we have in addition our 
own experience and that of all imbued with Christian philosophy 
and acquainted with the systems opposed to it. Not an error 
in natural science, in social questions, in the relations between 
nations, in the practice of the liberal professions, but seeks its 
rational defense in one false system or other, and is to be refuted 
and corrected by the principles of Catholic philosophy. But an 
efficacious refutation supposes a thorough knowledge of our 
philosophy and of its use. Let us then run through its branches, 
and see the object of each and the foundation on which it rests. 

Logic enables us to reason rightly and to test the reasoning of 
others. Its objective instrument is the principle of contradiction ; 
its foundation, the doctrine of universals. It deals with the value 
of terms distinguishing between the univocal and the equiv- 
ocal and analogical, with the nature of certitude and its causes, 
and the veracity of our sensitive perceptive faculties with regard 
to external objects. : 

General Metaphysics treats of being in general, of its trans- 
cendental and predicamental notions, of the categories of these, 
as substance and accident, quantity, extension, quality, etc., of 
potency and act, of essence and existence, of nature and person- 
ality, of genus and species, of the different causalities, notions 
which run through all philosophy. It, too, rests on the doctrine 
of universals, and, consequently, on the veracity of our faculties 
with regard to external perceptions. 

Cosmology specializes these general notions with regard to 
material things. It considers material substances, their compo- 
sition, their individuality, their essential agreement or diversity 
and, consequently, their reduction to genera and species, the 
nature of vital acts, and of vegetative and of sensitive life, the 
precise relations between material substances and quantity and 
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extension, place and space, and the origin of one individual from 
another specifically the same. 

Psychology takes up intellectual life and the principle of 
rational being, the human soul, demonstrating its spirituality, by 
which it differs essentially from the principle of mere sensitive 
life. It proves the soul to be but one in each human being, of 
whom it is the single form constituting him a being living by a 
vegetative, sensitive and intellectual life. It investigates the 
origin of our ideas, of those universal ideas that, as we have seen, 
lie at the very foundation of all our philosophy, estimating them 
exactly, showing how they correspond really to what is in the 
external individual things from which they are derived, and 
banishing utterly the notion evoked by subjectivists out of noth- 
ingness, of the impassable abyss between the subjective and the 
objective order. If universals are the foundation of our phi- 
losophy, their explanation in psychology is the keystone of its 
noble vault. From them psychology goes on to the discussion of 
the freedom of the will. 

Natural Theology from creatures demonstrates the existence 
of the Creator. It defines the notion of creation as the necessarv 
corollary of the existence of contingent beings; and shows that 
every human being has that knowledge of the Creator and of His 
perfections radically at least, in the degree sufficient to attain 
the end of his creation. 

Finally, Ethics explains the rights and obligations of a human 
being endowed with free will, as the consequences of his relations 
to similar beings and to unintelligent creatures, as these are un- 
derstood by his intelligence, discovering in the order of creation 
the expression of the Creator’s will, which is the natural law. 
From this it passes necessarily to the organization of society, the 
nature of authority, its origin, and its concrete existence in this 
subject or that ; and so at last to the relations of supreme societies 
among themselves. 

This brief summary is enough to show that the false philos- 
ophies must come in conflict with our true philosophy at every 
moment ; and experience proves that such is the case. The nom- 
inalist, the subjectivist, the pragmatist, the agnostic, the sceptic, 
are in battle against us. They will not hear of universals; the 
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principle of contradiction, so far as any practical value is con- 
cerned, is a mere matter of words, and so our logic is for them 
a mere juggling trick. Neither they nor their friends of natural 
science will listen to our metaphysics, general or special. Not 
only universals, but also the notions, elementary to our philos- 
ophers, of substance and accident, act and potency, matter and 
form, specific difference and principle of individuation, are unin- 
telligible to them. Of spirituality and simplicity they have often 
not the faintest conception. That vital force is essentially dis- 
tinct from non-vital forces, that God’s existence can be provecl 
from His creatures and that all human rights and obligations 
go back to the law of the Creator’s will manifested in His external 
immutable order, are things heard only to be denied. 

Nevertheless, this is the philosophy that must be taught in 
Catholic schools. Moreover, it must neither be adapted nor 
emasculated to avoid offence. As we have seen and shall see 
more clearly, the quarrel with our philosophy does not touch 
mere accidentals, indifferent things. It attacks fundamental prin- 
ciples. There is no room in our schools for electicism. The phi- 
losophy of St. Thomas is what the Church requires us to teach. 
From the first days of Leo XIII down to the famous XXIV 
proposition appearing almost at the end of the reign of Pius X, 
the word has been becoming more definite and concrete — the 
philosophy of St. Thomas in all its fullness — and, indeed, if one 
but studies carefully those propositions he sees that they cut off 
all_economizing, all electicism, all mitigation of principles or 
system. 

One may ask: Why this necessary enmity? The answer is 
simple enough. The difference regards essentials. It is funda- 
mental. It must therefore reach out to all conclusions that 
involve that difference. Catholic philosophy is founded on the 
objective reality of things, the individual reality of each, the fact 
that each individual has its own specific nature, with inevitable 
tendencies to the perfection of that nature, that truth is the per- 
fection of our intellect, and that, therefore, the cognoscitive fac- 
ulties duly exercised with regard to their proper objects in the 
apprehension of exterior objects are infallible. Though in the 
reflex order all this is evolved, explained, made clear in its 
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various bearings, the assertions it contains are neither propositions 
to be proved, nor postulates to be assumed, nor even axioms, 
strictly so-called. These are, so far as the direct cognition of 
every man, from the wisest philosopher to the untutored savage 
is concerned, simply facts without which, not only the exercise of 
cognoscitive faculties and their actual cognitions, but even life 
itself is inconceivable; which are proclaimed aloud even by the 
most obstinate subjectivist and sceptic, not by word of mouth but 
by actions still more eloquent, every moment of his existence. But 
once they are admitted, everything else follows that constitutes 
the foundation of Catholic philosophy, and so follows, as a neces- 
sary consequence, the solid stability of the edifice reared upon 
that foundation. 


But why should modern non-Catholic philosophy object to facts 
apparently so obvious? Notice that I say modern philosophy. J 
say nothing about modern philosophers, whose minds and hearts 
God alone can read. We have said that Catholic philosophy is 
bound up with the objective reality of things as we perceive 
them. But a moment’s reflection shows that our direct percep- 
tion is limited to the apprehension of the fact of the existing 
thing. Such an apprehension, however, is not sufficient for a 
formal judgment. This is made in the reflex order. It affirms 
the existence of the object apprehended ; and the affirmation calls 
for terms in which to express it. In other words, I can not 
assert formally that something is, unless I know to some degree 
what it is. Such knowledge is gained by the intellect abstracting, 
generalizing. This abstractive act is so essential to the intellect 
that it cannot conceive the most absolutely individual otherwise 
than in some way, at least analogically, as one of a class. Thus 
God Himself is conceived first of all as a being. In the natural 
order the intellect begins its necessary abstraction with the most 
general, least individual idea of “a thing”; so that a child speak- 
ing of an exterior object, if he can call it nothing else, says that 
it is “a thing”. The intellect then proceeds to more definite 
notions of things animate and inanimate, classifying them by 
genus and species, tending always to get deeper and deeper below 
the surface, to find out what the thing is, not in its phenomena, 
but in itself. It strives after the essences of things; and, though 
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it cannot attain fully the object of its quest, though it is oblige:| 
to leave many a natural mystery. unsolved, the intellect alone, 
reasoning profoundly on the matter furnished by observation of 
exterior things, can approach those essences. Hence the necessity 
of metaphysics, its supremacy in the whole realm of philosophy. 


A mathematician can calculate quantity and measure, extension 
and space; but no mathematics can begin to tell one what quan- 
tity, extension and space are. The chemist can tell one what 
movements of elements, what resolutions and combinations take 
place in a substantial change; but no analysis will reveal to him 
what a substantial change is in itself, or what is substance, the 
term of that change. The physicist may measure accurately all 
the phenomena of bodies that come under his eye. But what 
matter is and how it exists in bodies, and the essential nature o/ 
physical agents, sound, heat, light, electricity, he cannot tell. He 
may measure vibrations, that which is most mechanical, but how 
is he going to analyze colors and sounds and smells and temper- 
atures, the objective existence of which as things essentially dis- 
tinct from one another, corresponding essentially to essentially 
distinct sensations, is as certain from the experience of the senses 
as any vibration ever measured. We know that vibrations of air 
will produce a sound. This sight testifies, for the vibrations may 
be made visible in more ways than one. But the hearing, just as 
trustworthy as the sight, testifies to the objective existence of its 
own object. We see that the lion and the tiger and the cat have 
something in common, that this something is not the mere exterior 
characteristics of bodily structure. The lion is not allied to the 
cat because it has retractile claws, nor the tiger because of the 
shape of its head and jaw, nor is a cat of the same family as the 
lion and the tiger because of the structure of its eye. There is 
something interior that causes these characteristics; and again 
there is something interior that makes these animals essentially 
distinct from one another. That*something, the cause of same- 
ness and difference, is the nature of each, and the intimate con- 
stitution of the nature is its essence. We penetrate the essences 
of things by reasoning to some extent, we perceive fully but few; 
for in searching into creation, we draw very near the Creator. 
But what we know, and it is not to be despised, we know 
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through metaphysics and metaphysical notions and metaphysical 
methods alone. Hence follows immediately that the nature of the 
irrational soul and that of the rational soul is to be learned:érom 
metaphysics. The. acts of each are to be tested and determined, 


not by similarity, or any measure of more or less, but by the 


certain conclusions of metaphysics. So too, the origin ofiur 
ideas, and the nature of those universals which, as-we have seen, 
lie at the base of. our philosophy. : . 

It is clear that with metaphysics supreme, ‘resting’ on. the 
foundation of the objective reality of things and the necessary 
adequation of our ideas to those realities, we must come into 
conflict with subjectivism of whatever general ancestry and. of 
whatever particular school. It is not less clear that we must 
come into conflict with experimental philosophy unless it be 
willing and able to restrain itself within its bounds. But one 
may still urge his question: Must there be an antagonism: can 
no modus vivendi be found? In answering this I will bring 
the first part of this paper. to a close. 


We found our philosophy on the reality of the objective order 
and the veracity of our cognoscitive faculties. If you ask why 
we do so, upon what authority, we answer because these ate 
truths patent to all, bound up with our very life and action. 
I am no more certain of my life than of the food with which 
I sustain it. I am no more certain of my act than of the 
external matter in which I act and the external result that is 
the term of my act. These are all existing facts in the direct 
order, and from them by reasoning in the reflex order we reach 
a philosophy corresponding to realities, not to imaginations and 
dreams. But if you ask me why my cognoscitive faculties are 
true in their dealings with the exterior order, then you are getting 
down to the lowest depths or climbing to the highest heights, 
whichever you please, and are asking: Why is the true, true, 
and the real; real? How is it that there is a real and a.true? 
The answer is to be found only in the essential real, the essential . 
true, in Him whose essence it is to exist, in God. Were my 
organs of sense but the result of a fortuitous concourse of 
atoms, my mental concepts the outcome of some blind force? 
I see no reason why the former should be veracious, the latter 
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true, nor could I blame the subjectivist for his puzzled _per- 
plexity, nor the agnostic for holding that questions of objective 
reality are dark. But if God is God, then the nature He 
created with truth as its end, can not but find its faculties 
and operations, instruments of truth. Here note in passing 
that there is no vicious circle in Catholic philosophy, as some 
pretend. We do not rely upon God to prove the veracity of 
our faculties and then from their testimony to external things, 
prove the existence of God. We take the veracity of our 
faculties and the reality of the external order as facts, cosmic 
facts from which no one can get away, not even the most 
obstinate subjectivist. To do so would be, in the material 
order, annihilation; in the intellectual order an absolute blank. 
In the beginning of our philosophy we can give no other 
answer than ‘this, but it is an answer all sufficient. If when 
we reach its end, you ask for the last ontological reason 
of that veracity and that reality, we give it in terms equivalent 
to the last words of the last of the XXIV propositions that 
sum up the Thomistic ‘philosophy: Nullum creatum agens in 
esse cujuscunque effectus influere potest, nisi motione accepta a 
prima causa. This explanation too will dissolve any charge of 
ontologism which could be made only by a dealer in words 
rather than ‘in ideas. 

The two philosophies—the Catholic and modern non-Catholic 
philosophy — are irreconcilable. The false wants a system alto- 
gether emancipated from God. That our philosophy leads to 
God, that ontologically it is bound up with the inevitable fact 
of God, is its real fault. It remains therefore to discuss very 
briefly—since what we have to say now follows obviously—the 
second part of this paper: How is this philosophy to be treated 
in our schools? The question may be answered inasmuch as 
it touches the philosophy itself, the professor, and the pupil. 

The philosophy itself must be held in reverence. It is imposed 
. upon us by the Chair of Truth in opposition to all-other systems, 
as the scientific instrument of truth in the natural order. Using 
it we reach the highest truth the natural man can attain to. 
Every other system ends in error. I read lately in a Protestant 
weekly a contemptuous allusion to our Thomistic philosophy, as 
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something taught perfunctorily in our colleges, but which no 
professor really defends. Protestants, we know, have the habit 
of evolving out of their mental confusion strange conclusions 
which they attribute to us. Of this habit the case I cite may be 
an example. On the other hand, it is just possible that some 
incautious remark of a Catholic — not necessarily a professor of 
philosophy, or even a philosopher—may have given a shadow 
of foundation to the charge. Let it then be clear that philosophy 
is the chief faculty in our colleges, and let all respect be given 
it as such. 


The professors should remember that they are in the fore- 
front of the battle between truth and error; and should under- 
stand thoroughly the nature and efficacy of the weapon with 
which they are armed. This calls for careful pondering over 
the philosophical principles, their foundation, deeper than we 
often think perhaps, and their scope, ever widening to our view; 
and—if I may be allowed to say so in such a gathering as this— 
for fervent prayer. We say often that the enemies of truth 
fear our philosophy. This is true. But we must admit that the 
fear cannot but be lessened, if the enemy realizes that the noble 
weapon is wielded by an unskilful hand. Though the profes- 
sor’s chief duty is to know his own philosophy, he must also 
know sufficiently that of his adversary. We say sufficiently; 
for if it would be a grave error to ignore it altogether, it is a 
graver error to exaggerate its importance. Pericles reckoned 
among the glories of the Athenians, that, though they dared 
greatly they also reasoned out judiciously whatever enterprise 
they undertook, differing in this from the other Grecian peoples 
who were reckless through ignorance, but became with delibera- 
tion, over-cautious. It is certain that we are in the right. It 
is enough, then, to know the adversary’s principles, to know 
where the refutation lies. “For the rest, good dialectics will 
reveal the errors in more particular applications. It follows 
that some conscientious professors are wrong in giving con- 
siderable time to the refutation of erroneous systems. Positive 
doctrine is what the pupil needs. If he is really equipped with 
this, errors refute themselves. 
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Consequently a professor should omit nothing on the ground 
that it is beyond the capacity of his pupils. This is done too 
often in general metaphysics, with sad consequences for the 
other treatises. If a pupil can not grasp general metaphysics, 
he ‘has no business in the class. On the other hand it is not 
impossible to make general metaphysics intelligible to the ordi- 
nary mind. There should be harmony between the professors 
of natural sciences and of philosophy. The former should keep 
before their pupils that they deal with material phenomena only, 
and this but partially inasmuch as these phenomena are made 
visible and subject to measurement, and he should, at least, show 
from time to time that all the facts that come under their obser- 
vation harmonize perfectly with Thomistic philosophy. But the 
professor of philosophy should never mangle his cosmology on 
the plea that the matter is dealt with in the school of natural 
science. One who does not grasp the idea of substantial unity 
in even inanimate. substances, as contained in the doctrine of 
matter and form, will, if his studies lie that way, come very soon 
to prattle about two or three subconscious selfs, to the destruc- 
tion of all idea of responsibility, and so of all obligation of 
morality. 

As for the pupil, it is enough to say that he must take his 
philosophy seriously. It is not satisfactory to find doctors and 
lawyers, who have studied in Catholic colleges, smiling indul- 
gently when one tries to recall to their minds the principles of 
cosmology, psychology, and, above all, of ethics. We must do 
what we can to ensure this seriousness. Therefore examinations 
for degrees should be serious. It is impossible to exaggerate 
the’ importance of philosophy in our professional schools. In- 
deed, the philosophy taught in them is what justifies us in under- 
taking the burden of them. We must not be content, then, with 
perfunctory lectures. We must look to insisting on an account 
of them, and to giving degrees in-medicine or law only to can- 
didates that have satisfied examiners in mental philosophy. But 
some will say: “You are aiming at the impossible.” If you 
really think so, there are conclusions to be drawn which I 
prefer to leave to you. No, I aim high, but not at the impossible. 
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DISCUSSION 


Rev. H. J. Maecke, S. J.: I have listened with great pleasure to the 
able paper of Father Woods on “Philosophy in the College.” No doubt. 
the lecturer is right in asserting that a Catholic college without Catholic 
philosophy would hardly be worthy of the name. “Yet there are those,” 
he says, “who tell us that from some Catholic colleges philosophy is dis- 
appearing; that in not a few it has an inferior place; that in quite a 
number, though nominally in honor, it is treated perfunctorily, and that. 
in general, it does not give the results to be expected from it.” How 
far these charges are true I have no means of finding out; but I am 
certain that at Canisius College in Buffalo, philosophy neither holds an 
inferior place nor is it treated perfunctorily. And I believe that the same 
may be said of the other Jesuit colleges in the East. In all our colleges 
we have a course of two years, and at least nine or ten hours a week are 
devoted to the study of philosophy. At Canisius we, furthermore, keep 
up the practice of having public disputations in Latin. This, however. 
does not mean that our students do not know their theses in the vernacu- 
lar. On the contrary, they are supposed to be able to explain the matter 
of their theses in correct English, if anyone of the audience should make 
a request to that effect. So we combine the teaching of philosophy in 
Latin and in English, and give references to English text-books, where- 
ever it is possible. 

A course of this kind does not prevent us from giving at the same 
time solid instruction in physics, chemistry, astronomy, biology, political 
economy, etc. For we are not supposed to specialize in those branches 
because that is the work of the university. If, however, any student finds 
that he is deficient in Latin and wants to devote more time to sciences, he 
may join the science course which offers him at the same time a course 
of philosophy in English. Nobody, however, will get a degree of Bachelor 
of Science without passing a successful examination in philosophy. This. 
I believe, is sufficient to show that we are thoroughly convinced of the 
importance of philosophy in the college. It is needless to say that the 
philosophy which we teach is the one prescribed by Pope Leo XIII ‘and 
Pius X, the philosophy of St. Thomas. 


And now I should like to make a plea for the teaching of philosophy in 
Latin. When I was appointed professor of philosophy in the year 1898, 
I was told that there was a demand on the part of the students. and their 
parents that our course of philosophy should be given in the vernacular. I 
volunteered to give an explanation of every thesis the students had to 
learn in English, but insisted that all theses required for the examination 
should be known in Latin, that all philosophical disputations: should be 
held in the same tongue, and that only in exceptional cases a student 
might be examined in English. I was told that I tried a thing which was 
absolutely impossible; and yet the experience of nineteeen years has con- 
vinced me and others that I was in the right. The students themselves 
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are in favor of this regulation, which is now a fixed rule for the arts 
course, and a number of graduates have written letters to me in which I 
am encouraged to keep up this method of teaching philosophy. 

It is my firm conviction that colleges would do better and more 
solid work (in the high school as well as in the college), if they would 
adopt the same system. I know many people are opposed to this plan, 
but the advantages derived from it are of incalculable value. The stu- 
dents are compelled to learn their theses with greater accuracy, they 
understand the definitions and arguments better, and will receive mental 
training which will help them in any professional work which they may 
choose for themselves in later life. Even their knowledge of the English 
language will be improved, and the colleges will gain a reputation for 
themselves which will be of inestimable value. 





THE TEACHING OF COLLEGE AND HIGH SCHOOL 
PHYSICS 


BROTHER ULRICH RAPPEL, S. M., PH D., ST. MARY COLLEGE, 
DAYTON, OHIO 


While attending a previous convention of the Catholic Educa- 
tional Association and listening to some of the speakers entirely 
unknown to me, I repeatedly asked myself by what authority 
some of these speakers advanced their personal opinions. I felt 
sure that I would have attached much more importance to the 
views they expressed if I had known something of their previous 
training and experience in the matter under discussion. As I 
intend to advance quite a number of personal opinions, and as 
I am practically unknown to all here ptesent that are not mem- 
bers of the Society of Mary, I thought it-advisable to say a few 
words of my previous training and experience in order to lend 
more weight to my statements. 

After receiving the degree of Bachelor of Arts and teaching 
three years, I was sent to the University of Fribourg, Switzer- 
land, to specialize in physics and mathematics. After two and 
a half years I received the Licentiate degree in mathematics and 
after four years the Doctor’s degree in physics. At the same 
time I was appointed assistant professor of physics at this same 
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university. After serving as assistant professor for two years 
I resigned to return to the States; was appointed professor of 
physics at St. Mary’s College in, 1909, and have been engaged in 
teaching pure and applied physics ever since. 

Formation of Physics Teachers.—It is my humble opinion 
that science teachers in our colleges and high schools should have 
specialized in the topics on which they lecture. We should give 
our Catholic teachers a formation that is at least equal to the 
training required of the incumbents of similar positions in our 
State schools. Superiors of the various teaching orders may not 
be able fully to realize their desires in the matter of formation 
of subjects because the demand for laborers in the Lord’s vine- 
yard exceeds the supply, but some well-defined plan should be 
thought out and then faithfully executed, notwithstanding finan- 
cial and other objections. It is an injustice both to teachers and 
pupils to have the instructor learn the subject in hand while 
teaching it. The proper presentation of physics requires a broad 
viewpoint and a wide horizon that it is impossible for a teacher 
to possess who, so to say, lives from hand to mouth. I have 
heard some physics teachers who were apparently successful, 
expound absolutely false doctrines. How can a teacher give a 
proper exposition of the all-importance of say Lenz’s law or 
Ohm’s law, if he himself is just learning to formulate them? 
Moreover, to acquire proper laboratory and lecture table tech- 
nique the physics teacher should receive a previous training from 
a master. 

Texts. —In reference to text-books the teacher should keep 
himself informed of new publications by having his name placed 
on the mailing lists of the various publishers and by thus receiv- 
ing the descriptive circulars. Books that seem interesting should 
be ordered for inspection and on approval. No text-book should 
be followed blindly. The teacher should make a judicious choice 
of the matter contained in the text and add and subtract there- 
from as his good judgment and experience suggest. It seems to 
me that most authors of text-books in physics are afflicted with 
over-conservatism. Nearly every high school manual still carries 
pages and pages about types of cells that are to be found only 
in museums. Much time and attention are still given to obsolete 
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types of static machines. Why not omit this matter and devote 
the time gained to imparting to the students some fundamenal 
notions of alternating current phenomena, the induction motor, 
transformers, compensators and other apparatus that the. student 
will see and possibly use every day? Or, while discussing the 
topics of work and energy, why not explain the methods of deter- 
mining horse-power in practice and make an actual determination 
on some small electric motor or water motor by means of an 
improvised prony brake? 

One of our widely used college texts devotes hours of class- 
room and laboratory work to plotting the fields of force about 
electric charges and isolated magnet poles. The student. that 
completes this text only would probably have considerable trouble 
trying to wire up a little shunt or compound motor, let alone 
connecting up a bank of transformers Wye, Delta or open Delta, 
or measuring three phase power. Most college texts take up and 
discuss the Stephan-Boltzman Law of black body radiation, but 
how few if any discuss modern illuminants and luminous, ef- 


ficiency in connection therewith? These latter mentioned topics 
stimulate thought just as much, if not a good deal more, are just 
as cultural, and infinitely more useful. 


Text-books: Mathematics—Some college manuals of sibel 
lay a claim to merit on the ground that they studiously avoid all 
mathematics beyond the realm of trigonometry. I find this at- 
titude perfectly foolish. Why oblige our students ; to:-master 
those exceedingly useful instruments of demonstration; the cal- 
culus and vector analysis, and then introduce a text that: stu- 
diously avoids their application? It is well known that many 
demonstrations that are lengthy and laborious, when elementary 
mathematics alone are used, become exceedingly brief and simple 
when the calculus is employed. 

Some authors go to the opposite extreme i crowd out 
physical facts in order to gain room to show their mathematical 
prewess. 'Very recently a much heralded text appeared.. I re- 
ceived a copy for examination and on approval. It contains « 
complicated differential equation with some twenty-six symbols, 
showing theoretically that a certain electrical process was not 
feasible. This same truth had been well known from actual prac- 
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tice for years.. Such authors introduce mathematics for its own 
sake, which I believe to be a wrong method of procedure. 

The Use of Optical Projection.—In this age when the electric 
current is accessible to practically every school and laboratory, 
and high-powered gas-filled lamps are available, it is surprising 
to see how few physics teachers make use of one of the most 
valuable aids to the clear presentation of the subject. I. refer 
to the stereopticon. Only four months ago I saw a. professor 
of one of the big sectarian colleges in Ohio, trying to demonstrate 
to a class of about sixty students some experiments in capillarity. 
surface tension, spheroidal state, and kindred phenomena. | 
observed the students in the front row rise in order to see. As 
far as the rest of the class was concerned the experiments might 
as well have been performed in some other room. Now all these 
phenomena could have been shown most beautifully on the 
screen, with a simple stereopticon and a few pieces of home- 
made apparatus. The pathetic part of it was, that next to this 
professor’s lecture table, there stood a magnificent Bausch & 
Lombe Universal Balopticon. 

Hundreds of experiments easily lend themselves to optical pro- 
jection. To mention only a few: The principle of the air 
thermometer, liquid manometers, convection currents in liquids, 
the elementary voltaic cell, electrolysis and electroplating, .all. the 
experiments calling for the electroscope, line and continuous 
spectra, absorption spectra, interference phenomena, etc., etc. 
Moreover, innumerable slides may be purchased, rented, loaned 
gratis or made, illustrating every chapter in physics. The 
Department of Education in Washington will be glad to furnish 
slides, reels, and printed lectures, and in some cases :send a lec- 
turer, all free of charge. 

Objection to Optical Projection—Some teachers will object to 
the use of the stereopticon for classroom work on the score that 
a darkened room is liable to invite disorder. Those advancing 
this objection will usually be such as have never used the method. 
From personal experience and observation I can say that the 
objection does not hold. Students are too interested in what they 
see on the screen to think of getting mischievous. Moreover, 
total darkness is by no means necessary for projecting slides and 
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experiments. Semi-darkness is amply sufficient. Some years 
ago I argued with a physics teacher on this same objection and 
wound up by asking him to give the method a trial. He did so 
and is now a supporter of optical projection with a vengeance, 
using it even in presenting mathematical subjects. 
Comparisons——The French adage “Comparaison n'est pas 
raison” is indeed very correct. However, comparisons may be 
used freely in order to enable the students to get clearer mentai 
conceptions of physical facts. In explaining the operation of 
dial pressure and vacuum gauges, I recall to the students the 
familiar toy, consisting of a mouthpiece to which is attached 
a coiled up, flattened, closed tube of paper. As is well known, 
when blown into, the coil straightens out. I have yet to meet 
the first student who after that, forgot the mechanism in a gauge. 
Another very useful comparison in the domain of light is to 
compare the rays of light to soldiers marching in line, and media 
denser than air to a marsh, which diminishes their speed of travel. 
By applying this comparison to the refraction of light through 


a prism, the student has an easy guide to the proper tracing of 
a beam of light through a prism. Recently there appeared in 
the Electrical Experimenter a very tangible comparative explana- 
tion of the working of that mysterious piece of apparatus, the 
audion detector. 


Problems.—The problems assigned should illustrate the prin- 
ciples given in the text and at the same time stimulate independent 
thought. An algebraic formula becomes much more intelligible 
to the students when the mathematical symbols are replaced by 
numerical data. The problems chosen should be of some practical 
value and not refer to some other world as is too often the case, 
under the plea of pure theory and idealism. 

Scientific Periodicals—Every physics teacher should subscribe 
to at least one domestic physical periodical and, if possible, also 
to one foreign physical review in order to keep informed of 
recent advances in the domain of physics. These same periodicals 
will furnish abundant matter for science talks by the students. 
Also every physics teacher should get in touch with his congress- 
man and see that he is the regular recipient of the invaluable 
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publications of the Bureau of Standards. The congressman will 
be only too glad to extend this courtesy to his constituents. 


Interest and Enthusiasm.—Physics is considered a bugbear for 
many students. There certainly should be no reason for this 
attitude on the part of the scholars. If a teacher fails to create 
a lively interest and enthusiasm in physics it is either his own 
fault, or the fault of the equipment, or both. Lucid explanations 
accompanied by experimental illustrations will stimulate the in- 
terest of every red-blooded American youth. Science talks by the 
students with experiments performed by them, will likewise help 
to create emulation and stimulate interest. 

Laboratory Work and Reports—tThere should be a vital and 
intimate connection between the lecture room and the laboratory. 
No student should be assigned to an experiment until he has 
thoroughly mastered its theoretical aspects. The main reason 
for requiring laboratory work at all is to give the student a 
firm grasp of physical principles and not to make of him a 
clever experimenter. Too many colleges still assign experiments 
at random and then let the student dig up the necessary infor- 
mation from one of the well known laboratory manuals. In 
this manner the student spends a good deal more time on an 
experiment and still derives less benefit. The one big point in 
favor of the random method of assigning experiments is that 
it develops the student’s initiative and self-reliance. 

One of the big ends to be attained in all laboratory work is 
to cultivate in the students the habit of thought and observation. 
So many people have eyes and see not and go through life wear- 
ing blinders, as it were. To illustrate. Recently a prominent en- 
gineer cited the following examples taken from his own expe- 
rience with college men, to show how little they have been 
trained to observe and think. One man’s surveying notes would 
indicate that there are no other trees in our woods but the elm. 
At all events all his benchmarks were on “elms” though many 
of his “elms” were mulberry and cottonwood. Another’s transit 
notes revealed the curious fact that he had run a line through 
sixty acres of asparagus which later in the season when har- 
vested gave twenty-four bushels of wheat to the acre. Another, 
a graduate from a famous eastern university, staked out and 
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drove sheet piling for a bridge pier with the nose headed down 
stream. 

In my opinion laboratory work should be quantitative from the 
very start and results commensurate with the accuracy of the 
apparatus in hand should be exacted. If qualitative results only 
are called for the student will soon develop slovenly and careless 
habits. If there is anything in demand in the industrial world 
to-day it is men trained to think and work to a high degree of 
accuracy. 

In working up the data the student’s attention should be called 
to the significance of decimals, and he should not be allowed to 
lose time in working out products and quotients to the fourth 
decimal when the experimental data are scarcely accurate to 
the first decimal. The results should be represented graphically 
whenever feasible and a proper choice of units for the co- 
ordinates, should be insisted upon. It will be observed that at 
times students choose scales for ordinates and abscissae that 
enable them to plot the graph to the second decimal, when the 
first decimal in their data is doubtful. They are then surprised 
at the rather large deviation of the points from a continuous line 
or curve. In working up reports I oblige the students to use 
the following outline: Object of experiment; principle of ex- 
periment; apparatus used; diagram of layout or of electrical 
connections ; experimental data; calculation of results; per cent 
error; sources of error. 


It seems to me that some teachers insist upon reports that 
are more a display of skill in mechanical drawing than a 
scientific account of an experimental investigation. A few 
years ago a physics teacher complacently showed me a student’s 
report on the determination of the specific heat of copper by 
the method of mixtures. I looked over it carefully and then 
told him that the report was indeed very neat and indicative of 
a good draughtsman, but that unfortunately the result was off 
by over thirteen per cent. The calorimeter used was a high- 
grade instrument and capable of giving results correct to within 
a fraction of one per cent. The error had never even caught 
the eye of the teacher, who had been dazzled by the frills. When 
the’ student’s attention was called to this rather large error, he 
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asked to be allowed to perform the experiment over, and then 
handed in a report that was both neat in appearance and accurate 
in results. 


Equipment of Apparatus.—Every school that attempts to teach 
physics should have enough apparatus to enable the teacher and 
students to perform all the fundamental experiments. A reason- 
able sum of money should be allowed for the first installment and 
an annual appropriation should be allotted for constant additions 
to the equipment. In this way any school may soon have a 
physical laboratory of which it may be proud. I recently visited 
a sectarian college whose credits are accepted by the universities 
of Cornell and Chicago. I would not give $100 for the entire 
equipment of its physical laboratory and not even $50 for its 
chemical laboratory. 

After an appropriation has been secured the money should be 
spent judiciously. The advice of a competent and experienced 
physics teacher should be secured in regard to the pieces of 
apparatus that are essential and desirable. Quotations should 
then be asked from reputable manufacturers and jobbers and 
the order placed with the firm giving the most and best for the 
money. Advantage should likewise be taken of the privilege 
of duty-free importation allowed to educational institutions. I 
know schools that spent $300 for glassware and chemicals that 
could have been imported duty free for about $100 or even less. 

Home-Made Apparatus—Many pieces of apparatus can 
readily be made by a teacher who is a little handy with tools 
and who knows just a little bit about glassblowing. Thus, for 
example, the nickel-plated shaving stick containers can readily 
be transformed into excellent dew point apparatus. Making 
Slide Wire Wheatstone Bridges will furnish an easy task for 
students in manual training. Recently I had my class construct 
a projection oscillograph that gives very satisfactory results and 
that would otherwise have cost $250. The mechanical skill thus 
acquired by the students will be extremely useful to them in 
later life. Of course making the more pretentious pieces of 
apparatus requires some shop equipment. However, the help of 
the friends of the school may be called into requisition and will 
usually be forthcoming. I firmly believe that a few hours de- 
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voted by the students to learning the use of the soldering iron, 
hack-saw, pipe wrench, taps and dies will be extremely useful 
in making little repairs about the house and will thus eliminate 
much discomfort and many a repair bill. 


Slide Rule—We devote hours and hours to teaching the 
students penmanship and shorthand and typewriting and algebra 
and rapid calculation. Why do not more teachers devote a 
few hours to showing their pupils the use of that invaluable 
time-saver, the slide-rule? I feel confident that students of the 
eighth grade could readily master it if it were properly pre- 
sented. Most calculation work done in physics could and should 
be performed on the slide-rule. I think if its use and advan- 
tages were more generally known to teachers it would soon find 
a place in the curricula of our high schools and commercial 
departments. 

Visits of Inspection.—To show the applications of physics in 
modern industrial life I think it is extremely useful for the 
teacher to take his students to make visits of inspection to 
manufacturing concerns using physical processes. Most manu- 
facturers when approached on this score will be found to be 
exceedingly courteous. Recently I approached the manager of 
a large central station to arrange to have my students be present 
when an additional steam turbo-alternator was to be put on the 
line, in order to see illustrated on a large scale the process of 
synchronizing alternating current generators. The manager 
arranged for a special demonstration for my class at any hour 
that I chose. The same manager now keeps me informed of 
anything particularly interesting to myself or the students, such 
as dismantling huge steant turbines for cleaning, rewinding 
large alternators, efficiency and acceptance ‘tests on new 
apparatus, etc. 

Science and Religion—Finally every physics teacher should 
make it a point of duty to associate intimately science and 
religion, and to lead the minds of the students from nature up 
to nature’s God. Unless all our teaching have for its aim not 
only to instruct young men but also to educate them in both 
heart and mind, unless our ambition be to make of our students 
more fervent and more enlightened Catholics, then they might 
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as well attend our usually better equipped but Godless public 
institutions of learning. 





CONTENT OF THE CURRICULUM IN ECONOMICS 


FRANK O'HARA, PH. D., PROFESSOR OF ECONOMICS, THE CATHOLIC 
UNIVERSITY OF AMERICA, WASHINGTON, D. C. 


The name, political economy, has been in good use for three 
centuries and the science of political economy has had a well 
recognized independent existence for about half that period, but 
it is only in recent decades that the claim of the science to any 
serious allotment of time in the college curriculum has beet: 
pressed. At the outbreak of the Civil War there was no Amer- 
ican university which devoted a full year’s course to economics. 
At Yale in 1860 a course in political economy was given for 
one-third of the senior year. At Harvard the single course ex- 
tended through a half year. Columbia gave similar recognition 
or lack of recognition to the science. To-day, on the other hand, 
several pages are required for the simple cataloguing of the 
names of the courses in economics in the larger universities. 
There are many’reasons for this changed condition of affairs, 
two or three of which I should like to emphasize at this point. 

In the first place the earlier part of the last century was an 
era of optimism in this country. We had the resources of a 
great country to exploit, and it appeared that the exploitation 
could best be accomplished by giving a wide range to individual 
initiative. The large questions with which statesmen were con- 
cerned were ethical and political questions rather than economic 
questions, or perhaps I had better say, as well as economic ques- 
tions. People talked a good deal about the principles of political 
economy, but they usually meant the principles of freedom of 
trade. Political economy had made its contribution with respect 
to freedom of trade, and there did not appear to be much left 
for the science to do but stand around and see how that freedom 
was applied. 
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Moreover, the older theory of representative government was 
that the elected representatives of the people should use their own 
judgment rather than other people’s judgment in .deciding ques- 
tions of statecraft. The later theory, whether for better or for 
worse, is that the representative is the agent of the constituent 
and that he should be guided by the judgment of those who 
elect him to office. Nowadays, constituents send long telegrams 
to their congressmen explaining the reasons why they should 
vote for or against the measures which are under consideration 
and the congressmen acknowledge the right of the constituents 
to instruct them by having the telegrams printed in the Record. 

During the last half century the economic problems of govern- 
merit have been multiplied exceedingly. In 1860 the business 
of the government with respect to the railroads was to mak¢ 
them presents and wish them Godspeed. To-day the business of 
the government is to exercise a control over their operations 
down to the minutest details. In 1860 there was a presumption 
that business corporations were good. To-day the presumption 
is that they need watching, and the government is working out 
a deligate machinery for distinguishing between what corpora- 
tions may do and what they may not do. In the earlier day 
the people immediately concerned agreed upon the quality of 
the wheat they were buying and selling. To-day the federal 
government explains the difference between number two wheat 
and number three wheat. In a word, economic conditions have 
so changed that government has become almost applied economics. 
This has resulted in a tremendous development of the science 
of political economy and also in a tremendously increased de- 
mand upon the statesman for economic knowledge. And since 
the constituent instructs the statesman ta-day, the constituent 
must fit himself out with such an equipment of economic 
principles as he can find ready at hand. 

It appears, then, that just at the time when there is need of 
a more intensive application of economic principles than ever 
before to the business of the government, there is also a need 
of a wider diffusion of the knowledge of economic principles 
among the mass of the voters. The colleges and universities of 
the country are doing much both in the direction of the develop- 
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ment of the science and in the diffusion of knowledge concerning 
its principles. 

One of the commonplaces of discussion of the Great War is 
that the world will never again be what it was before the war. 
Certainly in the field of applied economics we shall experience 
great changes, or perhaps it would be more accurate to say that 
we are experiencing great changes. We discuss the imposition 
of legal maximum and minimum prices upon food materials 
with no more passion than would have been evoked a few years 
ago by a proposal to remove the duty from imported sugar. 
Without a murmur of disapproval the government has placed 
the creating of a vast merchant marine in the hands of one 
man. When the steel producers of the country name a price 
at which they will supply the government’s need for steel plate, 
there is no necessary connection between the price named and 
ihe price that will be paid. The government will pay what it 
considers fair and the peop!e will support the government in its 
action.. When the war is over we shall have time to discuss these 
policies, but we shall never again discuss them from exactly 
the point of view which we held before the war broke out. And 
so if there has been need of popular education in economic prin- 
ciples in the past, there will be much greater need in the future. 
And if the colleges have contributed a large share towards that 
education in the past, their opportunities in that direction in the 
future will be greater than ever before. 

Thus far we have been considering economics as an aid in 
solving the problems of statecraft. But economics also has a 
large field of usefulness in the training of the business man in 
the craft of conducting private business’ effectively. Efficiency 
is a magic word in the commercial world to-day and the colleges 
are being called upon as never before to furnish the efficient 
business leaders of to-morrow. And since economics courses 
furnish such a large part of the training of the commerce courses 
of the colleges, the demand for economics will grow with the 
growing demand placed upon the colleges to furnish business 
leaders. 

Before leaving the discussion of the desirability of giving 
the subject a place, and a considerable place, in the college cur- 
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riculum, I ought not to fail to mention the fact that the study 
of economics is an excellent mental discipline. It contains first- 
class material upon which to exercise the reasoning powers of 
the student. In this respect it stands second to no subject in 
the curriculum. This fact is already so generally appreciated 
that there need be no fear that the prejudices of professional 
educators will stand in the way of a further extension of 
economics in the colleges as the need for it becomes more widely 
felt. 

Let us take for granted, then, the large and growing need for 
economics courses in the colleges and let us assume further that 
the colleges are aware of the need. How far is it reasonably 
to be hoped that the colleges will go in supplying the need? The 
answer to this question will depend on the individual college 
and what it conceives its purpose to be. In a technological 
school where the aim is to turn out, let us say, mechanical 
engineers, it may well happen that although the faculty recog- 
nizes the value of economics and Latin and English as cultural 
and disciplinary subjects, it also considers it a hopeless task 
to give adequate recognition to them. And so as a compromise 
it adopts into its schedule a bare minimum of economics, just 
a trifle more of English and no Latin at all. A South American 
engineering school, confronted by the same choice, would choose 
more of the cultural subjects and make room for them by 
“eliminating some of the technical subjects of the engineering 
profession. The result is that the South American schools turn 
out graduates who are possessed of more culture, but who are 
not such capable engineers as the products of our schools. 


But even in the non-technical colleges where the purpose is 
to provide a liberal training, there is little likelihood of the 
adoption of a uniform curriculum in economics. In the first 
place the needs of large colleges will be different from those of 
small colleges. In the large college, which means a large body 
of students and a considerable number of instructors, an amount 
of specializing, resulting in the creation of new courses, is called 
for which would be out of place in the small college which 
could only with the greatest difficulty furnish instructors for a 
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great variety of courses and which could not at all find students 
willing to take the courses. ' 

Again, a college whose students are drawn mainly from the 
agricultural sections of the country should not be furnished with 
economics courses of exactly the same content as a college whose 
students come principally from the commercial or mining sec- 
tions of the population. Thus, courses in agricultural economics, 
in the economics of railway transportation, and in business 
organization, might not have their importance rated in the same 
order by groups of students representing different industrial 
groups. 

If, then, we keep in mind the very complicated nature of our 
problem, if we give due weight to the growing need for instruc- 
tion in economics in the colleges and at the same time do not 
forget the other demands upon the students’ time, and if we 
remember the financial limitations that keep most colleges from 
engaging as many instructors as they would like to have, we 
shall, I think, be compelled to admit that it would be a very 
brave man who would undertake to work out a curriculum in 
economics that would be satisfactory for every college. There 
are so many more unknown quantities than there are equations 
that the problem is necessarily an indeterminate one. And even 
if the economists could arrange a settlement with the laity con- 
cerning the amount of time that was to be devoted to economics 
the problem would not be much nearer to a solution than before. 
There would still remain a practically unlimited variety of com- 
binations of subject-matter and order of presentation that would 
make it impossible for all of the economists to arrive at an 
agreement among themselves. 


But we are confronted by a condition. The college students 
of to-day demand economics and we must supply the demand 
as best we can. If our colleges are small and poorly endowed 
we cannot give the variety of courses the well-endowed schools 
give. But we must do the best we can. And if we have not 
the large number of instructors neither have we the large number 
of students. The law of compensation is at work, and on the 
whole we can give as good service with a few courses as the 
larger schools can give with their many courses. 
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To come down to specifications: No college should give 
less than one year’s work of three or four hours a week in 
economics. This is the minimum allowable. When such a 
course is given it should be the usual beginning course in elemen- 
tary economics. There is some difference of opinion as to what 
the content of such a course should be, but still in the broad 
outlines there is substantial agreement. The purpose of the 
course should be to make the student acquainted with the struc- 
ture of industrial society and with the larger economic principles 
according to which that society operates. This elementary 
course should be first of all a study of the facts of industrial 
life and of the principles underlying the facts. Then it should 
be an application of these principles to practical problems. In 
this latter phase of the course there will be much room for the 
evaluation of economic institutions in the light of ethical 
principles. 

If possible, the work in economics should cover at least two 
years. In this case the elementary course just mentioned should 
be given in the junior year. There will then remain a good deal 
of difference of opinion as to what should be given in the senior 
year. Perhaps as good an arrangement as any would be to 
give two half-year courses in subjects such as transportation, 
trusts, money and banking, economic reforms, etc. A first 
semester's course in money and banking, and a course in labor 
problems for the second semester, would.be an especially good 
combination for the reason that it would assist the student in 
getting clear the distinction between “what is” and “what ought 
to be” in his economic reasoning. Thus, for example, in a 
study of the value of money, the problem under investigation 
is largely a positive one, that is, it is principally a question of 
fact; there is only a minor ethical interest. On the other hand. 
a study of wages has large ethical aspects, and if the student 
has not already learned to employ economic reasoning of a posi- 
tive kind, he runs the danger of attempting to settle questions 
of an ethical nature through the employment of his sympathies 
rather than of his reason. 

A two-years’ college course in economics is little enough, but 
when we extend the curriculum beyond this amount the difficulty 
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of securing agreement as to what to include and what to exclude 
increases. Perhaps I can best illustrate my own general views 
on the subject of a more extended curriculum by giving an 
account of the course of study in economics which we have 
adopted at the Catholic University of America. I do not set 
this up as the best that can be adopted. Rather it seemed to 
us what was practically the best under our particular conditions. 
At the Catholic University the student may take more or fewer 
courses in economics in the various groups of studies, but there 
is one group which we call “the economics group’ which leads 
to the baccalaureate degree and in which economics furnishes the 
connecting links which form the chain of continuity extending 
through the four years. While this group of studies does not 
constitute a commerce course, it does have a strong appeal for 
students, who, while not specializing narrowly for business, still 
wish to get a training which will be specially useful in a business 
career. 

In the first year of this “economics group” of studies we have 
placed industrial history and economic geography, the former 
being given three hours a week through the year, and the latter 
two. During the first semester the industrial history is Euro- 
pean economic history with emphasis on English history. Dur- 
ing the second semester it is the industrial and financial history 
of- the United States. The course in economic geography 
stresses especially the distribution of industries on the American 
continent. The theory of the matter is that these courses will 
help to fit the student out with a background of economic facts 
which he can draw upon in his later more theoretical courses. 
The course in economic geography has also another practical 
purpose. It is in charge of- a man who has a considerable 
knowledge of business conditions in Latin America, and it is 
expected that some of the students will take an interest in 
developing business relations between our own country and 
South America, and later engage in the furthering of those rela- 
tions. 

The amount of time given to economics in the freshman year 
in this group is only five hours a week. This is little enough 
when one keeps in view the purpose of the course, but the de- 
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mand for time for mathematics and the languages and science 
and religion made it impracticable to give more time for this 
purpose. Inasmuch as the students who are taking this group 
of studies expect ultimately to graduate into business, it would 
have been desirable to begin the work in accounting in the first 
year if time could have been found for it. 

In the sophomore year the course in the elementary principles 
of economics is given. This is the usual introductory course in 
the principles and it occupies three hours a week. The reason 
for placing this course in the second year of the schedule is that 
this enables the student to apply in the later economic studies 
the fundamental principles acquired here. Moreover, it gives him 
a general view of the field of economics, and enables him to 
understand the relations of the different detailed courses to each 
other. An opposing opinion is sometimes expressed to the effect 
that the course in which the general principles are developed 
should grow out of the detailed courses — that one can better 
understand the principles governing wages, for example, after 
one has taken the course in labor problems. This difficulty has 
much in common with that of the question of the priority of the 
hen or the egg. The difficulty is remedied by a later course in 
advanced theory in the senior year. The courses in language 
and religion are continued in the second year and American his- 
tory and philosophy are introduced. The course in American 
history is denominated political history in the catalogue, but a 
considerable part of its content is of economic interest. Pro- 
vision is made in the sophomore year for the choice of the first 
year in accounting as an elective. At present provision is made 
for two years’ work in accounting, but we expect to extend the 
course to three years as soon as the need arises. 

In the junior year there are two required economic subjects, 
money and banking, and labor problems, each of which extends 
through the year and is given two hours of each week. In the 
money and banking course a book of readings is used to accom- 
pany the lectures and discussions. The students from month to 
month make an outline of the matter covered in the readings 
and construct a systematic and connected essay on the basis of 
the selected readings with excellent results. In the first semester 
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in the labor problems course, such phases of the subject as col- 
lective bargaining, trade unionism, trade agreemehts, strikes and 
boycotts are discussed. In the second semester labor legislation 
is treated. The courses other than economics in the junior year 
are elementary sociology, the elements of political science, ethics 
and religion. Six hours of electives are also provided for and 
these may or may not include economics. 

In the senior year an advanced course in economic theory is 
required and the student is free to elect the courses in the stock 
and produce exchanges, the psychology of advertising, and 
social insurance. Other courses which are required in the senior 
year are general psychology, sociological aspects of social reform, 
and religion. 

In presenting this detailed account of one of our courses which 
contains a good deal of economics, I am far from suggesting 
that it should be considered the type which should be followed 
in other colleges. I make this qualification for two reasons. In 
the first place we do not consider it the one ideal course at the 
University, but rather as only one of several groups of studies, 
although it is one which is of special value for an important 
class of students. In the second place, it may well be doubted 
that any group of courses in economics should be taken over 
bodily from one college to another, in view of the different de- 
mands that are made upon different colleges in this respect and 
in view of the differences in faculty equipment in the different 
colleges. : 

The arrangement of courses in the group of studies here 
presented does, however, represent certain principles in the 
grouping of economics courses which are, I believe, of wide 
applicability. In the first place the student should have some 
acquaintance with economic history. Not the least important 
of the lessons which history has to teach him is that economic 
institutions are alive and growing, and that as they have changed 
in such marvelous ways in the past they may be expected also 
to undergo many and important changes in the future. Industrial 
geography, too, should be called upon to make its contribution 
to the student of economics. It has much to tell him of the 
ways in which man’s environment conditions the economic forms 
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under which men live. Thirdly, there should be a thorough 
course in the yeneral principles of economics in which should 
be set forth an adequate picture of the structure and operations 
of industrial society. Fourth, the student should be permitte: 
to make detailed investigations in special branches -of economics. 
Fifth, the special branches of economics studied should consist 
both of subjects in which the emphasis is placed upon positive 
facts and the relations of such facts, and subjects in which em- 
phasis is placed upon ethical relations. Finally, while it is im- 
portant that courses in economic reforms be given, it is likewise 
important that the student have a thorough grounding in 
economic principles which will enable him to test the practicability 
of proposed reforms. While it may not be possible or convenient 
for all of the smaller colleges to give as many hours to the 
study of economics as are indicated ia the course which I have 
outlined, it is possible and in my opinion desirable to embody 
these principles in the curriculum. 





COLLEGE BIOLOGY IN ITS RELATION TO THE 
SECONDARY SCHOOL AND TO LIFE 


PROFESSOR WILLIAM J. MCAULIFFE, CATHEDRAL COLLEGE, NEW 
YORK CITY, AND NEW ROCHELLE COLLEGE, NEW 
ROCHELLE, N. Y. 


This is an age of science. Never before in the history of 
man has science made such strides. Never before has the 
trained scientist been held in such repute or been in such de- 
mand. From the far-flung battle line to the factory and lab- 
oratory the scientist is doing more than his bit. In the control 
of the food-stuffs of the world and in the attempt to wrest from 
mother earth more and greater harvests, again the scientist 
does his share. 

And of all the sciences, biology with its various ramifications 
plays a most important part. Medicine, especially surgery and 
bacteriology, has cut down the death rate among the contending 
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‘forces to an astounding degree. Sanitary science has become 
a necessity to the army leaders; communicable disease has been 
placed under definite control through the application of our 
knowledge of serum therapy. The world war has thrown added 
burdens on mankind everywhere, and physics, chemistry and 
biology have all been forced to make: practical application of the 
laws and forces now under their control for the common good 
of mankind. 


Furthermore, the very practical philosophy of the age has 
demanded definite results from science. The public has come 
to demand efficiency; everywhere “efficiency experts” have 


sprung up to criticise us if we waste, and lead us if we go 
astray. This public demand for practicability has been felt in 
even so sacred a place as the college hall. The secondary 
school, nearer to the pocketbook of the taxpayer, has come 
to react very definitely to the world-wide suggestion for practical 
efficiency. But has the call reached the colleges? 

If we compare the rather rigid classical curriculum of the 
college of two or three decades ago with the elastic and mobile 
curriculum of to-day, it seems as though the college indeed had 
profited by the pressure of the age. Scores of courses, the 
titles of which indicate that they are planned to unlock all 
the secrets:of modern science, adorn the pages of the average 
college catalogue. The modern college, indeed, appears to be 
well-nigh overburdened with courses in science, courses whick 
are elaborately differentiated but which nevertheless do not 
lead toward the results which the public demands of its educated 
leaders. In such a conservative institution as Williams Col- 
lege, among our non-Catholic colleges for instance, | find in 
the 1916-17 catalogue 32 different courses in science. But of 
these not more than two or three have any practical bearing 
or definite application to the lives of those who follow them. 
In the universities of the country a greater change has taken 
place. Where the college gives tens of differentiated courses, 
the university gives hundreds. Such courses lead to widely 
divergent practical ends. In the biological group, for example, 
we have scores of courses leading to bacteriology, agriculture, 
forestry, sanitary science, pharmacy, dentistry or medicine. But 
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woe to the student who does not become a specialist! To him 
these courses are unavailable, first, because he may not eleci 
them for credit toward a regular collegiate degree, and secondly, 
because of the mass of prerequisite knowledge needed before he 
may gain access to the courses that he wishes to elect. In other 
words, while our colleges.and universities are offering more 
courses in biological science than ever before, these courses are 
only available to the specialist. 

Moreover these courses which the universities present, frankly 
intended for the specialist, have in part at least, tremendous 
import for the average educated man or woman. Take for 
example, the young science of bacteriology. Germs were prac- 
tically unknown to the world fifty years ago. Pasteur produced 
his first epoch-making observations in 1857. And yet to-day 
our home life, our school activities, our factory or office job, 
all are influenced by a practical contact with the findings of this 
all-important biological material. To-day the essential truths 
of bacteriology are a part of the rightful heritage of every 
boy and girl of high school age. Do the colleges and universities 
meet this demand? In tgog the first graduate course in Public 
Health was given by the University of Pennsylvania. At the 
present time only ten institutions offer such courses and ‘they 
are only available to medical students. A well-known professor 
of Columbia University made the following statement in my 
presence recently : 


“In 100 large colleges and universities, twenty medical schools 
give courses in bacteriology, ten colleges have such courses as 
part of their required work in preparation for medicine, and 
twenty others give such courses. One of the largest and most 
prominent colleges in the United States gave its first course 
last year.” 


Seemingly the courses in bacteriology are available to all, 
but when we come to analyze the situation we find the courses 
may only be used by those who specialize in bacteriology or 
medicine. In Columbia University and Barnard College a 
regular student may not take a course in bacteriology to count 
as credit toward his or her degree; and what is true of Co- 
lumbia is true to a great extent in the entire college field, though 
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we may be congratulated on the fact that courses are not so 
rigid in our Catholic colleges. And yet the domestic economy 
of the home, most of our personal hygiene, and all of our 
knowledge of communicable diseases, is based on the sciences. 
Canning, preserving, cold storage, pasteurization, sterilization, 
and all operations required from the housekeeper, demand a 
knowledge of bacteriology. The colleges, however, more re- 
mote from the common people, reserve for the specialist this 
knowledge and prescribe instead for the undergraduate student 
courses in animal and plant morphology, in classification and 
anatomy, in the theory of evolution and of heredity. These 
are safe courses, they have the stamp of approval from years 
and years of repeated “giving” on the part of the university 
professor, and “taking” on the part of the student. They are 
not new and untried experiments. The college has used them 
for several decades without increase of enthusiasm on the part 
of the students or increase in the size of the classes taking the 
subjects. Why not let well enough alone? This is the attitude 
of all too many college professors. Let us be conservative, we 
have done well in the past, let us not make too many changes. 

The small college in particular, far away from the welter of 
the world, wishes to preserve its dignity and its classic calm. It 
has not heeded the call of the people nor has it sensed the 
demands of the age. It has not yielded to public clamor and 
rightly so in many cases, but the sciences are not the fads that 
they were considered to be a decade or two ago, and unless our 
science courses are strong we are not giving our pupils their 
rights to a well-rounded education. The position of our 
Catholic colleges in the matter of science has always been 
rational. To-day, however, the public demand is for a science 
instruction practical in its scope, and evaluated only as it makes 
life the more livable, and the demand is so insistent that we 
must listen. We must teach science with the ideals of the 
Catholic college and with the constant reminder of God, or our 
pupils will be forced to postgraduate courses in institutions 
where athesim is the keynote and irreligion the constant theme. 
In the field of public education the State universities, nearer te 
the common people and bound by their purse strings, are 
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beginning to realize the public demand for practical science and 
are slowly fulfilling it. 

The public secondary schools of the country have progresse: 
faster and further in biological science, than have the colleges 
and universities. In the tumult and shouting for greater 
efficiency and more practical application in life, the secondary 
school has heard its warning and is heeding it. Ten years ago 
our schools gave courses in botany, zoology or physiology, dry 
and uninteresting replicas of the university presentation. The 
history of biological teaching in the secondary schools of th 
country from the time of its introduction early in the nineteenth 
century to the present time has been a surprising reflection of 
the teaching in the colleges. The high school courses have, to 
be sure, been boiled down to suit the digestion of the immature 
pupil, but the content and point of view remained that of the 
college professor. It is interesting to note that every stage of 
activity of the college laboratory has, during the past few 
decades been faithfully reproduced to a near degree of semblance 
by the secondary school. During the period which followed 
the work of Asa Gray the schools of the country taught abbre- 
viated courses in systematic botany modelled on the Harvard 
courses by those who had been Gray’s students there. 

Later, when Louis Agassiz loomed great as a leader and 
teacher, the secondary school laboratories became miniature 
research rooms, in which the pupils often were lost between the 
laboratory manual on the one hand and the specimen on the 
other. The method of Agassiz, research without a problem 
defined, was not adapted to the minds of children of sixteen 
years. Later still when the researches of the great Belgian 
and French cytologists directed the focus of the college labora- 
tory on cell structure, the demand went out from the high school 
laboratories for microtomes and microscopes in order that cell 
structure might be studied intensively. 

A healthy reaction, however, has begun within the past five 
years which promises to place the secondary school far in ad- 
vance of the university as a factor in service to the people. 
Courses in biology, applied biology, civic biology, applied toward 
human betterment, have been introduced in many secondary 
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schools. Such courses are in truth practical both in conception 
and in organization. The secondary school, with its outlook so 
much more that of the average man and so much less that of 
the hooded scholar, is beginning to make its biology both more 
practical and applicable. In many schools biological work is 
required from all students, work of a nature that will make 
them better able to live healthily and wisely in their generation. 

To-day we in the secondary school hear a good deal about 
problem solving. Life is as has been aptly said “Just one thing 


” 


after another.” Life is, in its greatest sense, a series of prob- 
lems. And the individual who has the attitude of mind that 
makes for the attack and solution of these problems is the 
winner in life’s race. Not all can be victors—heredity has some- 
thing to say there. But given a fair amount of intelligence and 
a habit of mind, the trained man or woman of average endow- 
ment can meet the problems of life with more tenacity of pur- 
pose and chance of fulfillment than he or she who is untrained 
in habits of logical thinking. The boy. or girl who has had 
training in the use of the microscope may not be the better 
general observer for it, but the boy or girl who has been 
consciously made to feel that certain elements or steps of logic 
enter into the solution of a problem, will consciously strive to 
introduce such steps into the solving of the everyday problems 
of life. John Dewey has pointed this out in his little book 
entitled How We Think, also in his article on “Science as Sub- 
ject-Matter and as a Method,” and though we disagree with him 
on many points, he makes a strong point when he shows that 
after all science is the vehicle of thought, especially through the 
medium of the experiment. We Catholics have held this for 
ages and it shows that many so-called modern methods are but 
developments of our earlier methods of teaching. The steps 
of the experiment, i. e., formulation of a problem, the attempted 
solution through the gathering together of the materials needed 
(method) ; the observations of what happens as the result of 
this activity, and lastly the conclusion drawn by comparison and 
verification ; these steps are taken by the mind in the formula- 
tion and attempted solution of the problems met in everyday 


life. 
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This method of thinking is characteristic of the developmental 
and experimental lesson of secondary school biology, and indeed 
of all high school science. where experimental evidence is used. 
But is the college and university making use of such methods 
in their elementary courses? An examination of college cata- 
logues and of courses, shows for the most part, lecture courses 
given one, two or three periods a week in the first or second 
year of the college or university. The lecture method, while 
interesting, is practically worthless for training in problem solv- 
ing. If the accumulation of facts is to be the goal of our college 
activity, then the lecture method is fulfilling its function. Un- 
fortunately, even in this respect the college courses in elementary 
biology, botany and zoology break down, for they give to the 
student a condensed and abbreviated statement of facts of which 
he has had previous experience in the. laboratory courses in 
the secondary schools. Too many colleges and universities in 
the East fail to recognize the fact that pupils of high schools 
get courses in science which are practically of freshman college 
standard. They insist that the pupil be given no credit for such 
courses as were taken in the secondary school, and insist also that 
he go over practically the same subject-matter in his college 
lecture course. Consequently the pupil’s interest in the subject 
is deadened, and many a promising scientist and thinker is lost 
for all time. Of course there are notable exceptions to this 
general rule, but in general this represents the condition of lack 
of coordination between high school and college in biological 
science. 

What are the general remedies? Can we propose any 
measures which may eliminate wastage of time’ and material 
and make the coordination between the secondary school and 
the university better articulated than at present? Two or three 
general theses seem to stand out, if the indictment as given 
holds true. First, the secondary school is more nearly meeting 
the demands of the public for applied biology than is the college. 
The elimination of some of the pure morphological courses of the 
college and the introduction of more physiological and bacterial 
work would meet the demand for interpretation of environment, 
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especially if such courses were accessible to the undergraduate 
who does not specialize. 

Secondly, the college and university should be more willing to 
apply the finds of their great psychologists within their own 
classrooms. College subjects are of the water-tight compart- 
ment variety. They do not take and absorb from neighboring 
departments. What a combination could be made between the 
departments of biology and psychology in our great universities! 
How much one department could give the other, especially in 
the way of method. The colleges must wake up to the fact 
that many of their professors are not great teachers, and that 
the research professor is rarely a good teacher. College biology 
is not fulfilling its function if it does not aid specifically in 
straight thinking. : 

Finally, the colleges and universities should definitely attempt 
a closer articulation of college and high school courses in 
biological science by frankly investigating conditions in secondary 
schools, and where conditions are favorable, recognizing such 
courses as in part at least, equivalent to elementary college 
courses. They should become alive to the fact that the science 
they teach is a science of life, and as such, this science must 
interpret life processes. They should recognize the changing 
point of view of the high school, and should meet it by offer- 
ing courses which, like those of the secondary school, interpret 
life. 





THE THEOLOGICAL FACTOR IN THE PHILOSOPHY 
OF HISTORY 


BROTHER BERNARDINE, F. S. C., CHRISTIAN BROTHERS COLLEGE, 
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I take it for granted that we are all of accord on the proposi- 
tion that in the teaching and study of history, emphasis ought 
to be laid on the moral significance of the facts and events nar- 
rated by the historian, thus making the study truly cultural and 
highly favorable to the development of ethical ideals in personal 
character and conduct. That there is a moral connection between 
the activities of mankind as seen in historical events, and some 
primary cause of such events, is admitted by most writers of 
repute in the field of historical criticism. 

To give a satisfactory account of the origin, nature, and ulti- 
mate meaning of the relations that exist between the free activ- 
ities of men and nations and the actual results of these activities 
as recorded by the historian, is the essential office of the phil- 
osophical history writer. The moral implications of the facts of 
history are so bound up with the experience of the race in every 
age and country, so plainly associated with all that men have 
thought and wrought in every department of social and political 
action, so clearly expressed in the motives, purposes, and ends 
which underlie the facts of social development as represented in 
law and government, in science, art and education, that to ignore 
them, or to minimize their influence in forming the character oi 
peoples and in modifying the course of events, would be to 
deprive the historical record itself of the chief element that 
makes for its permanent value. Were it possible to efface from 
that record man’s belief in the existence of a Supreme Being who 
is the absolute master of human life and destiny, it might be 
an easy task to formulate a philosophy of history quite dissoci- 
ated from the principles of Christian theology. But, as this 
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belief with its tmplied- content of religious as well as moral 
obligations is a fact in the history of every people, and since it 
is universally admitted to be the most potent factor in the 
establishment and maintenance of social order, the chief guar- 
antee of political stability, and the firmest bond of union between 
the governing authority and the governed, no theory of the 
philosophy of history that repudiates the fundamental teachings 
of Christian theology respecting the moral sanctions that obtain 
in the existing social order, can claim the intellectual assent of 
right thinking minds. 

If it is certain, then, that even under the most diverse con- 
ditions of physical and social environment, men do recognize 
the fact that they live and, move in a moral sphere of action, 
that they are impressed with the conviction that a spiritual pur- 
pose of immediate concern to themselves is embodied in the man- 
ifold activities of human life, and that only a Supremely Intel- 
ligent Being could have ordained the present order of mundane 
existence and man’s peculiar part therein, history must justify 
itself to human reason as being the outward expression of human 


activity in the social situation to which all men have been assigned 
by a creative and directive Intelligence which has adapted their 
common nature and powers to fulfill, at once, the secondary 
purposes and the final end for which they have been designed 
by the Creator. 


History, treated from this point of view, becomes intelligible. 
There are, however, certain recondite aspects of the subject which 
call for a peculiar moral receptivity on the part of him who 
would judge rightly as to the ultimate meaning of the record. 
The problem, for instance, of man’s free will and the foreor- 
dained Will of the Creator, and the problem of reconciling the 
evil that men do and the all-perfect design of Providence, cannot 
be solved without resorting to the fundamental truths of Christian 
theology as approved by the Catholic Church, the guardian and 
interpreter of divine revelation. Arguing that such problems 
transcend the powers of human reason unaided by the special 
knowledge derived from the teachings of the Church on the 
nature and content of that revelation, Catholic writers on the 
philosophy of history hold that the explanations and applications 
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of such teachings as set forth by theologians ‘approved by the 
Church, cannot be excluded from the field of philosophical his- 
tory without doing violence to the basic principles of philosophy 
as well as of theology. Presumably, then, there is some right line 
_of approach to the solution of the complex problems which the 
philosophy of history presents. To find and follow that line a 
certain attitude of mind and of moral disposition as well is 
indispensable. 

The primary requisite for attaining this twofold personal ad- 
justment is the frank, whole-minded recognition of the truth 
that the same Almighty Being who created the world and all 
things therein, likewise continues to preserve the order He has 
established, and that for ends of wisdom and beneficence worthy 
the absolute perfection of His nature. In demonstrating the ex- 
istence of a Creator who is the primary cause of all other existent 
beings whatever may be their nature or kind of activity, the sci- 
ence of theology prepares the mind to accept as a philosophical 
certainly the truth that an All-wise Creator could not have 
designed this universal scheme of things as here and now appre- 


hended by human intelligence without, at the same time, making 
due provision in the plan for the conservation of His creatures 
therein. Hence, it may be validly asserted that, by the exercise 
of his reasoning powers, every man can arrive at a degree of 
knowledge adequate to the truth that this All-wise Creator does 
maintain a continuous and beneficent watch and care over every 
creature in this world. 


It is true that theology claims assent to this doctrine on the 
ground that-it is a divinely revealed truth, and not simply because 
it is the logical consequent of the premise, — there is an All-wise 
God. It would be an error, however, to conclude from this fact 
that theology as a science is confined purely to d priori principles 
and methods, or that in consequence of its peculiar limitations it 
is bound to discredit the proofs which the human mind working 
independently of revelation, lends to the support of dogmatic 
truth. The assumption is gratuitous; for Catholic theologians in 
general draw liberally upon the arguments based on men’s phys- 
ical environment as well as on his perception of the causes, 
reasons and relations of things; not indeed because such argu- 
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ments are indispensable to the conclusiveness of theological doc- 
trines, but because they are helpful to the intelligent acceptance 
of the fundamental principle from which the science of theology 
derives its peculiar character, namely, the certainty of the divine 
revelation respecting the truths which the teaching Church pro- 
poses as matters of faith. 

Thus, while fortifying its position by showing, for example, 
that the fact of God’s existence is provable by inductive reason- 
ing quite apart from any reference to the formal premise upon 
which the theological demonstration of the dogma rests, it pays, 
at the same time, a proper tribute to the worth of man’s intellect. 
By drawing to itself the results of man’s observation and thought 
in the world of mind and matter, it acknowledges his capacity 
for discerning the truth underlying the phenomena he observes 
and interprets, and likewise the competency of human reason to 
arrive at a right judgment in regard to many of the supernatural 
truths which appertain, in a special way, to authoritative the- 
ological teaching. If matters thus explored are not as truly facts 
of science as are any others in the category of things knowable. 
then indeed are the admitted truths of mathematics, physics and 
biology, or those of any other of the sciences, merely subjective 
phenomena ; then too, are the so-called laws of-science only fan- 
tastic formulas, and its glorious discoveries only. the foolish babble 
of creatures vainly struggling with the mystery of their own 
existence. 


Much of what passes for philosophic history writing in our day 
is based on the assumption that theology is an intruder in the 
field of historical interpretation and ought to be treated as such. 
That this assumption is false, appears from the very nature of 
man, the maker of history. History, at bottom, is the concrete 
expression of man’s intellectual, emotional, and volitional powers ; 
consequently, it is inseparably bound up with certain ethical ideas, 
feelings and actions peculiar to human nature. Hence, no ad- 
equate philosophy of history can be framed without giving due 
weight to the ethical and religious principles that connote integral 
personal action. To regard the truths of theology as having no 
connection with man’s ideas of duty towards God and fellow- 
men is to strike blindly against the reign of law in the intellectual, 
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as well as in the social order of human existence; it is to reduce 
the history of mankind, all compacted, as it is, of the struggles 
of men and nations to reach the higher levels of personal right- 
eousness — to an unintelligible record of events quite devoid of 
human interest, because unrelated to the actual conditions which 
environ human aspiration and conduct. 

Over against this irrational view of human destiny stands the 
Catholic doctrine of Divine Providence as expounded by the 
approved doctors and theologians in every age since the advent 
of Christianity, and set forth with special fullness and clearness 
by St. Augustine, St. Ambrose, St. Gregory the Great, St. An- 
selm and St. Thomas Aquinas. In the writings of these and other 
scientific theologians can be found abundant evidence of the fact 
that they fully recognized the importance of meeting the demands 
of human reason for a satisfactory solution of the hard problems 
involved in the doctrine of Divine Providence. By a most rigid 
process of reasoning based upon self-evident principles, they 
give answer to the questionings of the human mind, dispose of 
the objections and difficulties arising from misconceptions re- 
specting the scope of the doctrine, and reconcile its postulates 
with the intuitive perceptions of reason. The deductive method, 
which for the most part they employ, is but the logical result of 
the self-evident principles upon which all philosophy as well 
as all science is premised, and without which indeed the process 
of induction itself can have no meaning. 

It is the fashion with our modern evolutionists especially, to 
declaim against the deductive method of Catholic and scholastic 
philosophy as being not admissible under the rules that obtain 
in the pursuit of either the physical or the social sciences. The 
implied indictment is founded on the unproved assumption that 
the facts gathered through experimental research and inductive 
reasoning thereon are the ultimate data from which science is 
developed. The practice, however, of this very class of scien- 
tists is at odds with their professed attachment to the supposedly 
only legitimate mode of procedure ; for they too, like the despised 
scholastics, accept the primary intuitions of reason as giving 
validity to the inferences drawn from the relations of number, 
magnitude, force, time, space, and the physical and chemical 
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changes effected by the static and dynamic agencies that are at 
work in the organic and the inorganic world.' 

Certainly, the so-called natural sciences are not built up but 
by painstaking observation and experiment; nor are their laws 
formulated before all the necessary data have been digested and 
duly assimilated by the process of inductive reasoning, with the 
knowledge already gained. For all that, not a single step is taken 
toward a final judgment on the data, that does not presuppose 
the conscious perception by the understanding that the thinking 
subject — the observer — is a being wholly distinct from the phe- 
nomena observed, and that in positing the relations of cause, 
reason, and end, the observer is in possession of sufficient positive 
knowledge to conclude as to the accuracy of his judgments in 
assigning an objective reality to the truths he discovers. The 
desire to be rigidly scientific is laudable; but when it tends to 
invalidate its own professed purpose, — the acquisition of scien- 
tific certainty — by repudiating the very postulate upon which it 
proceeds to establish that certainty, it injures, instead of aiding 
the cause it claims to serve. 

In harmony with the teachings of the doctors of the Church, 
Catholic theologians and philosophers regard human history as 
the sum of social activities, issuing in the varied events which 
the historian records. The key-note of their mode of interpreting 
the events thus set down is this: God governs the world and all 
the creatures in it with a wisdom and goodness corresponding to 
the absolute perfection of His own nature and with the relative 
perfection of the specific natures found therein. Accordingly, 
He rules and directs the course of human events in such wise 
that His all-perfect will is accomplished, while men freely accom- 
plish their designs, as befits creatures endowed with the power 
of knowing and acting the part that is assigned them in the general 
plan of creation. Men may indeed choose one or other of 
several alternatives of action, but they may not without detri- 
ment to their final good, choose to do anything that violates 
the primary intuitions of their own reason with respect to right 
and wrong. In the light of these truths as elaborated by St. 
Thomas, the Catholic conception of the philosophy of history 


1 First Principles of Knowledge; Rickaby, Chap. V, et seq. 
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responds to the call of human reason for an explanation of the 
intricate problems that grow out of the admitted facts of the- 
ological science, to-wit, the phenomena of good and evil, the free 
will of man and the.absolutely perfect will of his Creator. 

These vital issues meet the philosopher of history at every stage 
of his progress in the task of giving a reasonable account of the 
divine economy in human affairs. To face them with any assur- 
ance of success, he needs all the helps he can summon from every 
field of knowledge; therefore, he cannot dispense with the truths 
of theology, nor with the principles of scholastic philosophy, any 
more than he can refuse to accept the facts of inductive science 
and the methods which properly belong thereto. The philosophy 
of history purports to expose the causes and reasons and ends 
underlying events which are admittedly the outcome of either 
individual, or of collective, action in human society. The phil- 
osophical writer of history should, therefore, aim at showing the 
final end toward which the varied activities of mankind are 
tending, as also the original source of the complex conditions 
and situations that environ human life. Any view of the subject 
that falls short of meeting this reasonable demand, must be false 
in principle and fatal to the integrity of science. Agreeably to 
the formal teachings of the Catholic Church on the existence of 
God and the end for which He has created man, the Catholic 
philosopher of history holds with St. Thomas that God is the 
primary cause of man’s activities both in the physical and 
moral orders, and that, in consequence, nothing in the sphere of 
individual, or of social thought and action can happen without 
the Divine concurrence." 

Those who see in history only the dumb play of forces that 
are essentially cosmic, determining with impartial rigor the sub- 
jection of their sway of the powers of the human mind and the 
phenomena of the physical world, interpose here an objection 
that would be formidable enough, were it not based on the 
gratuitous assumption that the perverse actions of men are to 
be attributed to the all-wise Being, who, Catholic theologians 
and philosophers say, disposes all events to the final good of 
His creatures. St. Thomas treats this objection with char- 


1 Summa, 1, Q. XXII, a8; QOCITII, a6. 
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acteristic directness. He says: “Nam voluntas divina non solum 
se extendit ut aliquid fiat per rem quam movit, sed ut etiam eo 
modo fiat quo congruit naturae ipsius!” ' 

Referring to the fact that evil is present in this world, he 
maintains that this fact is reconcilable with the existence of an 
all-wise Providence, since the moral and physical ills of life 
are the concomitants of human imperfection, and that it is 
reasonable to expect that some defects should be found in 
imperfect creatures; nor do such defects argue a failure in 
the divine economy; rather are they vindications of the Divine 
Goodness which provides for the universal good, while per- 
mitting some defects in individual creature. He says: “Deus 
et natura et quodcunque agens facit quod melius est in toto sed 
non quod melius est in unaquaque parte nisiper ordinem ad 
totum!” *® With equal clarity he argues that the ends intended 
by the Creator do not require the total exemption of creatures 
from evil, but only that such evil does not frustrate God’s eternal 
designs in respect of man and all other creatures ; and again, that 
God cannot will evil precisely as evil, yet that does not prevent 
that He permit men to do evil actions for ends worthy of His 
infinite wisdom. * The evil courses of men and nations are 
embraced in the designs of Providence, no less than their noblest 
effort to attain moral rectitude in thought and action; yet 
God does not will evil actions as positive means to His ends, 
but only as occasions for the exercise of His providential wis- 
dom in the government of the world. St. Augustine discusses 
the question to the same effect in declaring that God could not 
tolerate any evil to be in His works unless He were so good 
that He could draw good even out of evil. * 


Many of our modern philosophers and critics of history con- 
demn such doctrines as being merely scholastic platitudes that 
have been disproved by the findings of scientific writers in these 
progressive times. Unable to go beyond the data afforded by 
the physical sciences for exploiting the vast domain of truth, 


l1Summa, I, Q. XXII, at. 

21Q. XIX. a9, ad3. 

8 Contra Gent., III, XCIV. 

4Enchir., XI, LX, 286; De Ordine, I, i-5, 9. 
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they stigmatize the really constructive principles of scholastic 
philosophy and dogmatic theology as being merely d@ priori as- 
sumptions, designed to bolster up the authority of a creed out- 
worn. Blind to the immense resources of knowledge that lie 
beneath the great truths of divine Revelation, they regard as 
injurious to scientific research any concession to their fellow- 
workers in the cause of human enlightenment: hence, they are 
obliged to sponsor one or other of the countless theories that 
claim to represent the latest and best results of scientific thought 
set free from the trammels of dogmatic absolutism. 

No doubt the time is still distant when the exact method of 
applying the central truths of dogmatic theology to the philo- 
sophical solution of the historical problem will be clearly formu- 
lated ; and longer still before they can be checked up at all points 
and incorporated with the data of empirical science. But the 
inevitable reaction of the human mind against the false in phi- 
losophy as in religion, cannot be indefinitely postponed; for 
truth is the food of the human intellect, and men will not be 
content always to munch the dole of impoverished science while 
the messengers of the Lord of Wisdom bid them come in and 
be filled with the riches of His bounty. The confusion of 
thought that marks contemporary historical enquiry will dis- 
appear when the advocates of pure science shall have abandoned 
that stronghold of intellectual darkness, — the belief that the in- 
ductive method of proof is the only method of attaining ob- 
jective certainty in the field of historical interpretation. The 
whole-minded inclusive view of science will make this change of 
attitude possible, and that without any loss to liberty of thought 
and with a decisive advantage to the cause of philosophic truth. 
The doctrine of a Divine Providence as enunciated by the great 
Catholic theologians is quite compatible with the existence of a 
cosmic order whose phenomena can be investigated and satis- 
factorily explained, without resorting to theories that are mani- 
festly opposed to principles and facts already established by 
scientific theological demonstrations of the phenomena presented 
by man’s belief in the existence of a Creator who is likewise 
the Conservator of His own handiwork, 
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It is true that Catholic theologians and philosophers are chary 
enough of accepting any theory of historical genesis that leaves 
out of the reckoning a fair appreciation of the religious factor 
as constantly manifested in the history of mankind. The par- 
tisans of the evolutionary theory, for example, find little favor 
with Catholic scholars of the social sciences, because the former 
would reduce all known phenomena whether moral, physical, 
or spiritual, to mere modifications of the organic unity which 
scientific thought has discovered in the cosmic order. The evolu- 
tionist, on the other hand, has no patience with the theologian, 
because the latter refuses to accept statements that are based 
on the data of a problematical theory. The spirit of dogmatic 
intolerance rules in both cases, but takes on a kind and degree 
of rigor congenial to the intellectual bias which the respective 
champions have received in the pursuit of their respective 
studies. The dogmatism of the theologian is cautious, vigilant, 
conservative; that of the evolutionist, aggressive, positive, radi- 
cal; the theologian is suspicious, prone to question the good 
faith of his adversary; the latter is imperious, inclined to be- 
little and despise the mental equipment of the man who fancies 
himself charged with the defense of the Creator of the universe. 

This abnormal situation is the resuft, historically speaking, 
of the century-old antagonism brought about by Protestantism 
in rejecting the principle of a divine authority in matters of 
religion and morals. The revolt in the sixteenth century against 
the generally accepted teaching prerogative committed to the 
Catholic Church, was the signal for an attack upon the scholastic 
system of philosophy. The warfare thus begun was soon carried 
on in the field of philosophy itself, involving in the struggle 
the data of theological certainty and the opposing elements of 
scientific skepticism. The baneful effects of the strife thus en- 
gendered are seen to-day in the number and diversity of the 
religious creeds that distract Christendom; they are seen also, 
in the ever increasing number of the philosophical sects that 
are contending for intellectual. supremacy, each claiming to 
offer the only rational solution of the great problems apper- 
taining to the origin, nature, and destiny of man. 
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Balmes shows how Protestantism, in rejecting the principle 
of religious authority, arrested the progress of sound philosoph- 
ical knowledge.t. It did far worse than that. It instigated 
a revolt against the long tried and approved principles of reason- 
ing upon which the validity of the inductive process itself de- 
pends, and made shipwreck of the ultimate data through which 
the inferences drawn from observation and experiment in the 
world of physical science can be reaffirmed in human reason 
as objectively certain. In proclaiming “private judgment’’ to 
be the final criterion of truth in moral and religious matters, 
the reformers fathered that spirit of intellectual Philistinism 
which refuses to investigate any evidence as to the ultimate cause 
and reason of things that is not the direct product of the mind 
working upon the materials it meets with in the domain of 
sense observation. 

With the spread of that doctrine the road was opened 
for the excesses that marked the growth of the ‘““New Philoso- 
phy” as heralded by Luther and Melanchthon, and developed 
by Giordano Bruno, Nicolaus Taurellus, Spinoza, and the mystic 
rationalists, Vanini, Nicolaus of Cusa, and Hieronymus Car- 
danus. The hostility to religious dogmatism—as the term goes 
—culminated in the pliilosophical skepticism of Pierre Bayle, 
D’Alembert, and David Hume, while the attempt to divorce the 
human mind from all connection with theological forms of be- 
lief and restore it to its natural independence, issued in the wild 
speculations of Diderot, Condillac, Rousseau, and their brethren 
of the French encyclopedic school. 

It is now, perhaps, clear enough why modern historical in- 
terpretation is not further advanced on the way to scientific 
certainty than it was when: Giovanni Vico (1688-1744) pro- 
posed, as the guiding principle of the philosophy of history 
the existence of an Infinite Cause, containing in Himself the 
reason and end of all facts and all intelligence. The undis- 
ciplined character of the greater part of what is generally taken 
as scientific historical criticism in our time, is due to the failure 
of its representatives to recognize the limitations of the in- 
dividual reason with respect to matters not immediately acces- 


1 Kuropean Civilization, Chap. IV, V. 
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sible by way of purely empirical science.' Opposed to this 
contracted view of philosophical data is that held by Catholic 
students and professors of history. Their position, as already 
stated, is that Divine Providence continually watches over all 
creatures, concurs in the activities of men and nations, and 
manifests His infinite wisdom and goodness in the conduct of 
the manifold events which engage the thoughts, purposes, and 
actions of individuals in organized society. The arguments 
justifying this position have been often assailed by the re- 
puted advocates of scientific historical method, but have never 
heen refuted. 

Catholic investigators in the field of history have proved 
themselves to be as well equipped in point of scholarship as 
their opponents, and are, if possible, even more resolute in the 
defense of their principles of interpretation than are their rivals 
in assaulting the inner citadel of dogmatic truth; while in 
logical consistency and force of argument, they have a decisive 
advantage: for Catholic scholars base their contention on the im- 
pregnable ground of divine Revelation, and do prove that their 
premise is quite compatible with the primary postulates of scien- 
tific certainty. 

The uncompromising character of Christian dogma is indeed 
reflected in the attitude of Catholic historical writers toward 
contemporary scientific criticism. To the prejudiced defenders 
of the philosophy of denial, that attitude may seem to be un- 
reasonably hostile. That it is really not opposed to the freest 
investigation of the historical problem in accordance with the 
methods of historical science, but only to the misuse of these 
methods, is fully attested in the works of the leading Catholic 
writers in the field of historical criticism, notably in those of 
such distinguished authors as Hergenrother, Pastor, Charles 
de Smedt, G. Monod and Jean Moeller. 

The reactionary spirit which certain advocates of scientific 
rationalism impute to Catholic writers on the philosophy of 
history is but the fiction of minds that will not discriminate 
between the wholeness of view upon which Catholic theologians 
and philosophers insist, and the intellectual obstinacy that re- 


1 {dea of a University; Newman, Discourses, III, IV. " 
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fuses to admit the proved results of scientific enquiry. The 
open-minded explorer of the ultimate questions of history will 
find in this alleged dogmatic intolerance of empirical science 
the strongest evidence of the philosophic frame of mind which 
refuses to compromise the cause of truth by approving any 
theory of historical interpretation that, if admitted, would make 
fruitless all the efforts of reason unaided by the Divine Revela- 
tion to compass the meaning of man’s social environment and 
personal destiny. 

Convinced beyond any reasonable doubt that the teachings 
of Catholic theology with respect to Divine Providence con- 
tradict no canon of sound historical criticism, no warranted 
rule of scientific interpretation, no approved method of apply- 
ing the “critical apparatus” of historical analysis and synthesis 
to the actual data furnished by observation and experience, the 
Catholic writer in the domain of philosophic history writing 
may confidently pursue his task of elucidating the vexing prob- 
lems connected with the history of men and nations in the light 
of the saving truths afforded him by the most sublime of all 
the sciences, — theology. 





LEGISLATION AS AFFECTING OUR COLLEGES AND 
HIGH SCHOOLS 


BROTHER THOMAS, F. S. C., MANHATTAN COLLEGE, NEW YORK CITY 


There is a great variety of subjects upon which legislation by 
our many law-making bodies affects more or less directly our 
high schools and colleges. This variety runs all the way from 
establishment, the issuance of teachers’ certificates, the prescrip- 
tion of courses, and standardization, to prying into what may be 
called the extra-mural activity’ of students in “frats” and 
“sororities”. 

Of course fhe great mass of educational legislation both in the 
nation and in the States relates to administration and to the work 
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of the elementary school. During the past year where it has 
touched secondary and collegiate education it has done so largely 
in the way of demanding higher qualifications from those who 
aspire to teach, such as increasing the entrance requirements for 
normal schools, fortifying the courses of such schools, or estab- 
lishing a higher minimum intellectual equipment for those 
who seek to enter the teaching profession by examination rather 
than by following the courses given in their respective State and 
municipal normal schools. Fully one half of the legislatures that 
met last year made laws affecting teachers’ certificates. I might 
remark here parenthetically, that the demand for men in the 
highly specialized courses of some of our modern high schools 
and colleges with the very fair remuneration for such work and 
other advantages, is beginning to attract many of the graduates of 


our colleges. The laws invariably require for certification that 


the candidate will have given a certain amount of time to “the 
professional training for teachers;”’ some of the States, as 
Louisiana and Mississippi, permit, by recent laws, the certifica- 
tion as teachers, without examination, of graduates of approved 
colleges, provided they have had the “professional training.” As 
practically all of our women’s colleges and convent schools have 
for a long time met this need, it might be well if more of our 
men’s colleges would make provision in their curricula for these 
purely professional training courses. 

Many of the States, Maryland and Louisiana being the latest 
instances, have reorganized their educational administration, en- 
deavoring to eliminate so-called politics and ex-officio officers 
from their school boards. Maryland has given to its new board 
the broad power of prescribing rules and regulations which when 
enacted and published have the force of law, if not inconsistent 
with the statutes. 

The legislature of New Jersey enacted last year a law pro- 
hibiting “the conferring by any school corporation, association, or 
institution of learning conducted within the State, or by any 
officer or member thereof, of degrees, based upon proficiency in 
learning, without the approval of the State board of education 
except in certain cases.” 
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The exemptions are those institutions which are conducted 
under the public school system of the State, and those other in- 
stitutions which have conferred degrees within the State for 
twenty-five years or longer. 

In Maryland no public or private educational institution wii!l 
henceforth be permitted to issue “any certificate, diploma, or 
academic, collegiate, professional, or university degree with- 
out having first obtained the assent of the State board of educa- 
tion”. 

These laws are of course made at the demand, it is stated, of 
those who wish to guard the value of the usual academic and pro- 
fessional degrees, and to prevent their abuse by those unquali- 
fied or unworthy to confer or receive these marks of high aca- 
demic and scientific distinction; and at the same time to safe- 
guard the public from deception. 


The terrible world war ‘which has been raging for the past 
three years and in which we now find ourselves plunged, has been 
the cause of legislation, or threatened legislation, some of which 
will affect our colleges and high schools. Several of the States 
have already passed laws establishing, in some form or other, 
military training for all their grown boys and young men. New 
York, which has entered quite thoroughly into the study of the 
problem, has enacted a law which has supplied a standard for 
many other States in this respect, requiring of every elementary 
and secondary school of the State as a part of the prescribed 
courses of instruction, such physical training as has been de- 
termined upon by the Regents after conference with the newly 
established Military Training Commission. So far, it affects all 
high schools, both private and public, in requiring that a mini- 
mum of twenty minutes daily must be given to graded physical 
training. 


A second law relating to military and disciplinary training, pro- 
vides that, after September 1916 all the boys between sixteen 
and twenty years of age (unless exempted by the Commission) 
shall be given military training for periods aggregating not more 
than three hours each week during the school year. 

The New York law, as I said, is serving as a model for the 
other States contemplating military training legislation, as prac- 
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tically all of them are, and while the military program prescribed 
for the students of high school and college age is not necessarily 
to be carried out during the usual class hours, it seems that in 
practice it will very likely affect both the time of the student 
and the curriculum of the college. 

It is to be noted that the law speaks of the work required by 
its provision not only as military but also as disciplinary train- 
ing, and that educators and others who have commented on the 
law and its practical application have taken very broad views 
of its working, expressing the belief that it will make for 
nationalizing the school systems, and will supply the much 
sought-after system of. ethical and moral culture which all 
recognize the schools need. Military preparedness will do for 
us what the frightful war is doing for Europe in a moral way, 
“bringing about a remarkable revival of religion at home and 
in the field,” “developing religious mysticism and high moral 
idealism as it drags along its awful train of disaster,’’ and 


teaching, as Dr. G. Stanley Hall tells us, the “very core of 


Christianity, viz., the subordination of self to the service of 
God and man.” So in connection with drill for military service 
this same learned doctor very wisely calls for “the most efficient 
of all preparedness which always was and always will be, personal 
purity and social righteousness, a life of justice and integrity, of 
appetites and passions controlled and ever refined for higher 
functions.” He further says that, “A new world will emerge 
out of what now seems the greatest moral catastrophe that has 
ever befallen Christendom.” 

“Organizing for preparedness,” says General Wood, “will 
enable the will of the people to overthrow what we believe to 
be wrong and to uphold what we believe to be right. That 
training (military) will beget habits of regularity, promptness 
and thoroughness, will teach youth to respect constituted 
authority, the rights of others, the law, the flag of the country, 
and to think in terms of the nation rather than in terms of the 
individual.” 

Prof. Dewey says “that the effect of the war will be to make us 
conscious that we are lacking in an integrated social sense and 


1 Herschfeld 
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policy for our country as a whole, irrespective of classes and 
sections; also, “That the schools have a responsibility to sus- 
tain our true national spirit; and. “that the virtues of mutual 
esteem, human forbearance, and well-wishing which in our earlier 
days were the conscious product of circumstances, must now be 
the conscious fruit of an education which forms the deepest 
springs of character.” 

“There is plenty of hysteria and ghost dancing in the pre- 
paredness pychosis,” says Principal W. S. Small, “but there is 
also a real searching of the national heart and a forming of 
resolutions to achieve spiritual preparedness. We cannot buy 
preparedness for national defense with millions of dollars spent 
for national equipment or mercenary battalions; we can buy it 
only by real education of our high school youth.” 

And finally Dean Russell tells us in this same connection that 
“what we need in America is, teaching and school management 
that shall appreciate reasonable law and _ secure voluntary 
obedience to constituted authority.” 

This all apropos of the great question of preparedness for 
war, and yet as pointed out by Dr. Pace, “the Catholic Church 
has for generations been obliged to carry on with little or no 
help from other Christian bodies the struggle in behalf of these 
truths on which Christianity is founded.” The State not in- 
frequently, by its laws and restrictions, instead of being a help 
was a positive menace to her work. Force of circumstances 
caused the rise of our distinctly Catholic system of education, that 
is, the necessity to provide for a properly coordinated system of 
religious, moral, and secular education. The Church’s “educa- 
tional work during the modern period may be described in 
general terms as the steadfast maintenance of the union between 
the natural and the supernatural.” 

Though we may fondly wish for the realization of the splendid 
moral structure hoped for as the result of carrying through the 
great task of “preparedness” undertaken by this mighty nation, 
and while we, in conjunction with other good citizens in every 
way enthusiastically conform to the law and get ready for any 
eventuality, yet we cannot but believe it the part of wisdom for 
our schools and colleges still to cling to old and well-tried methods 
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that experience has taught will lead to actualizing in the lives 


and ideals of our students what is so longingly sought for by 


these earnest thinkers and patriots here quoted. 





HOW TO BRING CATHOLIC COLLEGES BEFORE 
THE PUBLIC 


VERY REVEREND BERNARD P. O'REILLY, S. M., ST. MARY COLLEGE, 
DAYTON, OHIO 


It is not my purpose to write a paper on “How to Bring Cath- 
olic Colleges Before the Public.” I desire simply to present the 
subject for your consideration and discussion and to solicit prac- 
tical suggestions from experienced members of the Association. 

Not many years ago, pastors found it difficult to bring Catholic 
parents to realize the necessity of sending their children to par- 
rish schools. In some dioceses the opposition on the part of 
parents was such that the Bishops were obliged to have recourse 
to extreme measures, advising pastors to refuse absolution to 
parents if they persisted in sending their children to the public 
schools, and reserving to themselves alone the right to make excep- 
tions. As a result of this intervention of Bishops and pastors, 
very few Catholic children to-day attend the public schools, where 
there is a possibility of attending a Catholic elementary school. 
Would that the same might be said of Catholic boys and girls 
who have completed eighth grade studies! The majority of these 
boys and girls leave the parish schools to enter State or sec- 
tarian high schools, colleges and universities, where the teach- 
ings of our holy religion, considered so essential in our elementary 
schools, are not only lost sight of but are often antagonized. 
Permit me to quote Archbishop Ireland on this subject: 


“We plead with yery particular emphasis in favor of Catholic 
youths, boys and girls, who, emerging from the grade of gram- 
mar school, are to be sent to a high school or a college. There 
is on the part of some parents the illusion that the religious in- 
struction given in lower schools is adequate to all requirements, 
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that children armed with it may in safety be exposed to the 
secularism of higher schools. The contrary is the obvious truth. 
In the grade or grammar school, pupils are yet immature in 
mind and are, to a great degree, incapable of the deeper and 
more thorough instruction in religion which they should be pos- 
sessed of. As they leave the lower schools, they are of the 
age when their mental faculties lead them to think and reason, 
as heretofore they could not have done. This is the time when 
they take to themselves the more serious studies in worldly 
branches of learning—the time, consequently, when religion 
‘should be presented to them in its deeper and broader aspects — 
“and it is at this most critical period of their intellectual develop- 
ment that they are withdrawn from the guidance of the Church 
and placed within an atmosphere not merely negative in its in- 
fluence, but frequently tainted with direct and positive anti- 
religious and anti-Catholic teaching. It is the time when those 
themes of study are made their daily occupation, which lend 
to the teacher the opportunity of easier divagation from the 
principles of sound Catholic thought and conduct. I might go 
further and remark upon other perils of non-Catholic schools — 
so-called coeducation, wild fads proposed as substitutes for re- 
ligion in the domain of morals — from which tender consciences 
outside the Catholic Church shrink in fear, which Catholic par- 
ents should never allow to cross the pathways of childhood and 
youth.” 


Would that these earnest words of the great Archbishop of 
St. Paul could be brought to the attention of Catholic parents who 
to-day are sending their children to institutions where their faith 
and morals are endangered. 


In all fairness, however, we must not lay all the blame on 
Catholic parents who do not send their boys and girls to Cath- 
olic high schools, colleges and universities. It is surprising 
how little is known about our Catholic institutions for higher 
education, even amongst the clergy and laymen who visit occa- 
sionally at our institutions. To the vast majority of our Cath- 
olic people, our colleges and universities are practically unknown. 

To compete successfully with State and sectarian institutions 
that give the utmost publicity to their work and spend vast sums 
of money annually in advertising, it is necessary for our Catholic 
institutions to make use of some means of reaching Catholic 
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youths and inducing them to complete their education under 
Catholic influence. 

We beg to suggest the following ideas, hoping that others will 
be added : 


I 


iz. 


v 


8. 


Advertising in Catholic newspapers and magazines. 
Advertising literature sent to parents of boys and girls 
about to graduate from elementary and high schools. 
Competitive scholarships for eighth grade pupils of par- 
ish schools and for high school graduates. 

A visit of college officials to graduating classes with per- 
mission of the pastors. 

Winning the confidence of teachers of graduating classes 
and inducing them to talk on continuance of Catholic 
education. 

Gatherings of pastors at colleges to interest them in the 
higher education of the children of their parishes. 
Lectures: by college officials, with stereopticon when pos- 
sible, to Catholic societies or clubs. 

Matriculation of Catholic high schools to Catholic colleges. 


Members of the College Department of the Association will be 
pleased to learn that the Secretary General of the Association has 
kindly offered the use of one of the quarterly bulletins as 4 
vehicle of publicity for Catholic colleges. How the bulletin can 
he best used to serve our purposes, is left to the representatives 
of our Catholic colleges to determine. 





A CATHOLIC BIBLIOGRAPHY OF HISTORY 


REVEREND FRANCIS S. BETTEN, S. J.» ST. IGNATIUS COLLEGE, 
CLEVELAND, OHIO 


It has often occurred to me that although English Catholic 
literature has had relatively little time for its development, we 
can boast of a goodly number of historical works. True, for 
many periods and phases of history we have not a single volume 
to our credit; yet, in others, we can at least make a fair show. 
The pity is that many of our own people, including even some of 
our teachers of history, do not know what we possess. 

Some attempts have been made to represent our Catholic 
literature in comprehensive catalogues, the latest being the list 
of Catholic Books in English published by the firm of Benziger 
Brothers in 1912. It is very serviceable but contains no com- 
ment on the books. There are also catalogues of the Catholic 
books in the public libraries of several cities. All these efforts 
are recommendable and have not been without gratifying results, 
though none perhaps fully produced the effect that was expected. 
Such enterprises should be encouraged in every manner pos- 
sible. It is by constantly calling attention to Catholic books 
that we induce our people to read and buy them. But at present 
I have in view a catalogue of books of a limited sphere. Should 
it not be possible to make up a Catholic historical book list for 
the benefit of teachers, students, and those other Catholics, 
women and men, who are interested in historical matters? 

Wuat It SHoutp Contatn. In the first place it should contain 
practically all the Catholic books that treat of historical subjects, 
both profane and ecclesiastical. Books out of print should be 
mentioned also, if they are of permanent value and not super- 
seded by later publications. They may be consulted in libraries 
or even acquired second hand. Perhaps such a mention would 
save some valuable book, which a person might happen to find 


(192) 
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in the book collection of, say, a deceased uncle. It is to be 
regretted that some works written by Catholic authors are not 
correct in every detail. Such shortcomings must be pointed 
out in notes. And in general, short criticisms should be fre- 
quent to indicate the nature of the books and to assist the reader 
in his choice. It would be desirable to list not only books, but 
also the historical articles in periodicals. Many treasures lie 
buried in the back volumes of the American Quarterly Review, 
the Catholic University Bulletin and other publications. Al} the 
splendid historical pamphlets of the Catholic Truth Society de- 
serve individual mention. 


Books by non-Catholics, which contain a few errors or none 
at all, should not be omitted. In very many sections of history 
we have no equivalent to offer, and it may be that we have no 
works whatever in other sections. Besides it is hardly neces- 
‘ sary to emphasize a Catholic viewpoint on certain matters, such, 
for instance, as the Peloponnesian War. There is no reason 
why we should exclude good and useful books as long as they 


treat of purely secular matters. On the contrary we should 
positively recommend them, to enable our teachers and students 
to get the best of everything. Our bibliography should be such 
that no one need consult book-lists that come from unreliable 


quarters. 

Present-day historians have produced one particular kind of 
books with which we Catholics have every reason to be satisfied. 
[ refer to the collections and translations of historical sources 
whether original or secondary. Of supreme value are original 
sources. We want to get the truth; and get it if possible at 
first hand. Hence our list should contain all these collections. 
Unfortunately misrepresentations of truth are met with even 
in these. Thus, in some source-books of English history there 
are documents relating extensively to the execution of heretics 
under Queen Mary the Catholic, while the persecution of Catho- 
lics under Elizabeth is either not at all or only very slightly 
mentioned. Again, mistranslations of documents from the Latin 
or any other original language may cause errors. But such 
shortcomings do not make the rest of a book useless, if teachers 
and students are shown how to appraise it. 
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Beside history proper, historical novels should be enumerated. 
There are certain periods of history which have often been made 
the subject of such narratives by Catholic novel writers as, 
the first ages of Christianity; the Roman persecutions; Irish 
history, both from the national and the religious standpoint; 
the reformation in England ; the French Revolution. Non-Catho- 
lic novels, if unobjectionable, may of course be added. Good 
historical novels are a great help to obtain a clear idea of actual 
conditions of the respective times and are apt to provoke an 
appetite for more solid mental food. 

Biographies are of still greater importance. Frequently the 
life of one historical personage gives us the clue to the develop- 
ments of an entire period. This is the case with most of our 
mediaeval saints, whose lives fully deserve a place in our bib- 
liography. Under this head, too; we may safely admit many of 
the works of non-Catholics. 

As already remarked, the catalogue should contain prac- 
tically all that our Catholic literature has to offer in the line 
of historical publications. It may be thought advisable to con- 
fine the insertion of non-Catholic books to such as are suitable 
for high school libraries. At any rate all those so suited should 
be marked in some way, to facilitate the choice of prospective 
readers and buyers. On the whole it would not be wise to 
make a sharp distinction between profane and ecclesiastical 
history. For most periods, both are so closely interwoven that 
they can hardly be separated. Many of the works on Biblical 
questions also should be included. 

How To BE CarRIED Out. Who should take the lead in this 
matter —the Catholic University, or the Catholic Educational 
Association, or the International Catholic Truth Society, or the 
United States Catholic Historical Society, or some individual 
institution? I do not care to answer this question. I only wish 
to remark that better results are likely to be obtained if the 
work is divided among several editors according to periods and 
phases of history or the various classes of historical literature. 

But a beginning must be made. No doubt many of those who 
are teaching and studying history can compile a catalogue of 
books on some particular point. It may be that some have 
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already done so. Let them begin by publishing the fruits of 
their labor in some Catholic newspaper or periodical. Let them 
not wait for a commander-in-chief to give the signal. Let them 
not think that possibly they are duplicating labor. The work 
of compiling is in itself instructive. The compiler can only 
gain by it and in any case enable himself to judge better of 
the work of others. For the final work there must be some 
editor-in-chief. But he will be found, and he will be only too 
glad to utilize the results of previous efforts. This method will 
bring out many details concerning books which otherwise might 
be overlooked. Kindly criticism must be freely offered and 
will be taken in good part. At the same time this method will 
contribute towards stimulating a more general interest. 

Let me remind editors of periodicals that an annotated list 
of books on any subject would be as good as many an article 
and perform a great service to the general cause of Catholicity. 
Such bibliographies should not be considered as a kind of ad- 
vertisement for which the publishers of the books are expected 
to pay. The spread of good books will strengthen the spirit of 
religion in general and will in the end greatly benefit the Catho- 
lic press. 

I should add that in this matter much has already been done 
by the deceased Father Guggenberger, who appended a list of 
readings to every chapter of his three volume work, History of 
the Christian Era. (St. Louis, B. Herder, $4.50.) 

ConcLusion. Let it not be said that Catholic publications are 
too freqeuntly of an inferior quality. They have at least one ad- 
vantage: They do not endanger faith and morals but in most 
cases positively strengthen both. This alone outweighs many 
imperfections. But I think it safe to state that the average 
Catholic book is quite as good as the average non-Catholic 
work. And even if our books were as mediocre as some want 
us to believe, we must make the best of what we have. Catho- 
lic literature will not improve if prospective writers and pub- 
lishers know beforehand that their books will not be considered 
worthy of notice. The late Bishop Colton said in the preface 
to a Comprehensive Catalogue of Catholic Books (1904), “To 
get Catholics to read Catholic books and thus to encourage Catho- 
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lic writers and publishers is the purpose of this catalogue.” 
This certainly applies with a peculiar force to Catholic publica 
tions on history. Historical knowledge and ignorance play . 
great part in the religious life of the community. There is 
no dearth of those who would feign draw their information 
from reliable sources if they only knew them. Let all to whom 
God has granted the opportunity, combine their efforts gener- 
ously and unselfishly that (to quote the words of the Third 
Council of Baltimore) “good and useful books and such as will 
truly benefit the reader occupy or rather preoccupy the place 
of the bad.’ 

May these reflections, combined with the better thoughts ani 
suggestions of abler minds, be instrumental in bringing aboui 
some good effect. 





TEXT-BOOKS FOR COLLEGE HISTORY 


BROTHER BERNARDINE, F. S. C., CHRISTIAN BROTHERS COLLEGE, 
ST. LOUIS, MO. 


Anything like fair treatment of the subject assigned for our 
discussion on this occasion would seem to call for an appraisal 
of some text-book or text-books of history suitable for use in 
our college classes. You are doubtless aware of the fact, how- 
ever, that we have no generally recognized book that can be said 
to meet the special demands of the Catholic student in the col- 
legiate courses wherein history is required as an essential of the 
program. I mention the fact not for the purpose of arguing 
either for or against the use of a handbook of history in the 
college course, not with the intention of exhibiting a personal 
preference for this or that method of teaching history to students 
of collegiate grade, but only as a reminder of the rather anom- 
alous situation that confronts us as Christian educators deeply 
impressed with the necessity and importance of making the 


1'lo make a beginning I have already published, in Preuss’s Fortnightly Review, 
the book-list which is appended to my Ancient History. It does not claim to be 
perfect. 
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college course in history a vital’ factor in the cultural develop- 
ment of our students. I hope, then, that you will not mentally 
or otherwise accuse me of covert special pleading in the pre- 
mises if I seem to forestall your judgment on the worth of the 
statement I have just made, namely, that we have no text-book 
of history suitable for the use of our college students, and add 
to that statement what I believe is your conviction, as it certainly 
is my own, — that if such a text-book were at our command it 
would prove to be a positive help to higher history teaching in 
our colleges. 

Unsatisfactory as the situation is, owing to this great de- 
sideratum, much may be done to ameliorate it. The very con- 
sciousness of our needs in the matter ought to make us more 
ingenious in planning and more earnest in conducting the course 
in history than we might be with a ready made text always at 
hand. Given a professor of history possessed of the requisite 
training in the comparative method of study and well grounded 
in the principles of historical criticism joined with teaching 
ability, the primary condition for successful work in the field 
is realized. To bring it to a happy issue he will have to spend 
no little time and labor in the somewhat irksome task of draw- 
ing up syllabi and summaries, dividing topics, arranging in 
synoptic form the cardinal facts illustrating the special aspect 
of historical life he desires to present, and in formulating com- 
parative tables of parallel historical events and movements re- 
presenting identity or similarity of causes and effects in the 
history of various peoples often separated widely by the barriers 
of time and distance, and by the seemingly impassible boundaries 
of political, social, and physical environment. This part of the 
work the professor of history will regard as the necessary com- 
plement of the actual results he proposes to gain in outlining 
a course at once comprehensive in scope and richly suggestive 
in treatment. 

The drawing up of such a course presupposes that special 
broadness of view of the historical field which takes in its more 
impressive features, such as the character of the civilization de- 
veloped by the peoples of the ancient world, the points of con- 
tact in that civilization with the Greek and Roman _ polities. 
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the relations of the latter to the Romano-Teutonic empire, and 
the evolutionary process which the world-state idea embodied 
in the empire of Charlemagne and Otto I underwent, before it 
finally issued in the rise of the various nation-states of modern 
continental Europe. It presupposes also the power of noting 
resemblances, contrasts, and analogies in the social, political, 
educational and religious conditions of the different nations at 
the same, and at different periods; the racial and national lines 
of divergence that brought about corresponding diversities of 
customs, laws and governments; the influence that neighboring 
peoples had upon one another and upon distant peoples, ani 
the influence which these latter exerted upon the former; and 
again, the chief contribution which the separate peoples made 
to the sum of social progress and happiness, and the agencies 
through which such contribution was made. 


A right conception of what constitutes a college course in 
history will embrace, I think, the kind and degree of tutorial 
ability which the world-view of history implies. Students of 


genuine collegiate rank have sufficient knowledge of the facts 
of history and of the general meaning of the activities which 
history details, to resume the study with a view to the increase 
of the mind’s power to analyze and to synthesize the historical 
record in so far as it purports to account for the great events. 
movements and crises that have marked the career of nations. 
They are capable, for instance, of tracing the rise, progress, 
and decline of the ancient monarchies of Asia, Assyria, Baby- 
lon, Persia, and Egypt, to the distinctive ideas of national life 
and the social and political ideals which were fostered by the 
rulers and peoples of these different countries; they can like- 
wise deal with the story of Greece and Macedon, of Rome and 
Carthage, comparing and contrasting the dominant ideas of law 
and government, the political aims and social aspirations of these 
different States, and finding the secret of their growing, or of 
their declining power as in the case of the Asiatic monarchies. 
and finally, formulating a judgment in regard to the compara- 
tive merits of the service done by these several nations for the 
cause of human progress. 
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Assuming all along that the student is prepared for college 
history work, the course should include an extensive investiga- 
tion of mediaeval institutions with special reference to the part 
which the Church had in founding and controlling them; the 
relations of the Papacy to the Empire; the causes and results 
of the Crusades; the rise and progress of town life with its 
significance to contemporary political and social changes, and 
especially to the subsequent recognition of the principle of con- 
stitutional government with popular representation; the Renais- 
sance period; the so-called reformation and the humanistic 
movement; the counter forces to both, and the resulting gains 
and losses to the Church and the State; the leading principles 
of mediaeval science and philosophy as contrasted with the 
“New Learning’, and the new methods of scientific study 
through experiment and observation, as opposed to the old 
method of @ priori statement and unquestioning acceptance of 
the words of the master: — these are some of the more pressing 
questions which demand the attention of professors and students 
who mean to reach a correct decision on the much disputed 
issues, philosophical and religious, of modern European history. 

The period of the Renaissance is the true point of departure 
for a proper survey of the modern history of the European 
States and peoples, and, indeed, of the history of the whole 
world since the sixteenth century. The mighty revolution in 
human thought which the movement effected, developed into 
a series of inventions, discoveries, and enterprises of momen- 
tous consequence to the intellectual and moral interests of man- 
kind. The expansion of the vernacular literatures, the restora- 
tion of the fine arts, especially of poetry, painting and sculpture 
at the hands of the great Florentine and Venetian masters, Raph- 
ael, Correggio, Leonardo da Vinci and Michael Angelo, Tin- 
toretto and Fra Bartolomeo; the recovery of the Greek and the 
oman masterpieces of literature; the enunciation of the methods 
of investigation of the physical sciences by Bacon in his Novum 
Organon, and the practical demonstration of the rotundity of 
the earth through the discovery of America by Columbus; the 
invention of the mariner’s compass, the telescope, and above 
all, that of printing, — were the forerunners of the marvelous 
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exploits which marked the nineteenth century as the most pro- 
ductive of all the centuries in mechanical inventions and scien- 
tific discoveries, commercial and industrial development.. 


The spirit of personal independence and self-assertion which 
grew apace with the Renaissance ideas became manifest in the 
assertion of principles of government and politics that were 
destined to make radical changes in the legislative and executive 
agencies, which had long controlled the political fortunes of 
the European nations. As the masses gradually came to realize 
how they had been cheated out of their rights under the despotic 
rule of kings and privileged classes, the indignation they felt 
on discovering their wretched condition drove them at first to 
acts of fierce revenge, such as those committed by the German 
peasants in the Thirty Years War, by the Calvinists in Switzer- 
land, and the Huguenots in France, and later, took on the char- 
acter of an obstinate resolve to either “end or mend” the 
system of rule which had reduced them to a state of absolute 
dependence upon their haughty masters. The struggle for rep- 
resentative, responsible government in which the disfranchised 
millions should be recognized as having the right to legislate 
in behalf of their interests as men capable of discriminating be- 
tween the uses and the abuses of governmental authority, is 
exhibited in such epoch-making events as the Revolt of the 
Netherlands in 1568, against Spanish rule, the Roundhead Re- 
bellion with its bloody sequel, the execution of Charles I; the 
overthrow of the Stuart dynasty, and the introduction of the 
House of Orange under guarantees securing parliamentary sov- 
ereignty; and in that tremendous outbreak of passionate pa- 
triotism, satanic fury, and criminal hypocrisy, the French Revo- 
lution. 

If the search for the causes underlying these revolts be con- 
fined strictly to the elements of strength and weakness inherent 
in the system of government which prevailed in the European 
States up to the revolutionary period of the eighteenth and 
nineteenth centuries, the students we have in view will have 
attained -a- vantage point from which they may be able to ap- 
preciate the real significance of the revolutions that shook every 
autocratic throne almost continuously from the Greek uprising 
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for independence in 1820 to the downfall of the Orleans mon- 
archy of Louis Phillipe in 1848, the flight of Metternich from 
Vienna before the enraged people of Austria, and the rise of 
the German liberals against the reactionary Frederick William 
III of Prussia. Assuming again that the coursé is conducted 
by a professor who has himself caught the moral significance 
of the popular demand for constitutional government, his stu- 
dents will readily understand that the clamor for a change in the 
policy of kingly rule which these disturbances forecast, was not 
dictated by certain groups of lawless agitators, but was the 
spontaneous expression of a purpose which the great mass of 
the liberty-loving peoples of Europe had clung to for cen- 
turies despite the wrongs’ they had suffered from hereditary 
rulers whose will was law and whose caprice was the meas- 
ure of justice in the courts and legislative assemblies which 
the subjects might expect to obtain if they dared to as- 
sert their rights against the tyrant’s might. They will see 
that, rebellions and revolutions with their accompanying 
evils, crimes, slaughters and infamies, are natural conse- 
quences of the abuse of political power by irresponsible 
rulers; and that beneath these appalling evidences of human 
passion, the faith of men in the reciprocity of rights and 
duties as between the governing and the governed, lies secure 
awaiting the hour when freedom shall be proclaimed through- 
out the land and to all the inhabitants thereof. They will thus 
learn to interpret for themselves the message which the revo- 
lutions of the nineteenth century have carried to the present 
generation of freemen in Europe and in our own country, and 
will be enabled in this way to judge rightly concerning the real 
origin, and significance of the war that is now being waged 
on a scale of unexampled magnitude and ferocity in almost 
every quarter of the world. 


An adequate treatment of the subject will include, of course, 
a survey of the constitutional reforms upon which these revo- 
lutions were centered. Accordingly, such topics as the adoption 
of the Referendum and Initiative by the Swiss in 1848, the 
, electoral reform movement of 1831-32, and the Chartist move- 
ment of 1832 in England; the demand for Irish autonomy be- 
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ginning with the agitation for the Repeal of the Union under 
O’Connell; the demand for responsible government by Canada 
and Australia in 1839 and in 1850, and the struggle for Belgian 
independence and constitutional reform of the franchise in 1831 
and 1848, should be thoroughly examined and their. connection 
ascertained with the present-day problems of free government 
as affecting the political fortunes of the European States and 
peoples. 

Extensive reading of authoritative works on the topic should 
be regarded as of prime importance; to secure the best re- 
sults the works to be consulted should be such as treat mainly 
of the constitutional phases of modern governments and of the 
principles that differentiate autocratic and democratic aims and 
ideals in the struggle for political supremacy. In the choice 
of books that may answer the needs of the students, good sense 
and familiarity with the really valuable sources of knowledge 
on the subject must be the arbiter. Not arrogating to myself 
any special superiority in the matter of deciding just what works 
should be placed at the disposal of the learner, I think it safe 
to assume that books like Bryce’s Holy Roman Empire, Balmes 
European Cwilization, Tocqueville’s France before the Revo- 
lution of 1789, Lowell’s Governments and Parties in Continental 
Europe, McCarthy’s History of our Own Times, and Roe’s 
Rise of Democracy in Great Britain, with Woodrow Wilson’s 
The State, joined with a carefully selected body of appropriate 
articles from The Catholic Encyclopedia, represent the indis- 
pensable auxiliaries for the successful prosecution of the work 
at the stage we afe considering. I need hardly add to this 
somewhat bare enumeration of sources, the recommendation 
that the courses in literature, philosophy, and Christian doctrine 
should be so drawn that the subject-matter of these studies 
will coincide in time and parts with the historical topics under 
investigation. Thus, for example, the section on ethics in our 
text-books of philosophy and the corresponding division in the 
text-books of Christian doctrine, should engage the attention 
of the class at the point in the course in history that deals with 
modern revolutionary movements; so too, the study of the in- 
‘tellectual side of the Renaissance movement historically con- 
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sidered, should be aligned with that portion of the text in phi- 
losophy which treats of the theories of nominalism and realism 
as expounded by the later medizval scholastics, while the work 
in language and literature should likewise be articulated and 
harmonized with the history matter that is being studied at any 
given stage of the course. 

The plan laid down in this meager statement of the case is 
I think, practicable and fairly adapted to meet the demand for 
a college course in history which will develop in professors 
and students the power of judgment and of assigning proper 
values to the factors that enter into the solution of the larger 
problems which the philosophy of history presents. 

To arouse and maintain the interest of the student in the 
subject is no slight achievement; and if the projected course 
have any special merit which may entitle it to a trial, I am in- 
clined to believe it is this: It will help the student to appre- 
ciate the meaning of the age-old struggle in which the leading 
nations of the world have been engaged in order to actualize the 
ideal of personal rights safeguarded under international law, and 
to make the necessary moral adjustment to an historical en- 
vironment that calls for unswerving fidelity to the moral prin- 
ciples and practices which exalt the personal character and the 
national renown of the free citizens of a free State. 





JOINT SESSION OF THE SEMINARY AND 
COLLEGE DEPARTMENTS 


WEDNESDAY, JUNE 27, 1917, 8:00 P. M. 


A conference of the Seminary and College Departments took 
place at 8:00 P. M,, Wednesday, June 27, in the auditorium of 
Holy Angels’ school. The Very Rev. John Fenlon, S. S., D. D., 
President of the Seminary Department, was in the chair, and 
the discussion was opened by Very Rev. John P. O’Mahoney, C. 
S. V., President of the College Department. Over one hundred 
and fifty delegates were present and their interest did not lag 
for. one moment during the three hours and a half that the 
session lasted. The earnestness of the speakers, the frankness 
of the presentation of their views, the thoroughness with which 
they examined every point at issue, and the eloquence of thei 
pleading, made this one of the most successful meetings of the 
Convention — one which will undoubtedly lead to results highly 
beneficial to both seminary and college. 

The Chairman spoke as follows: 


Very Rev. JoHN FENLON, S. S.: We all feel that the sem- 
inaries and colleges are working together in this country for the 
best interests of the Catholic Church. We feel that we are most 
closely connected. The seminary understands very well that it 
is dependent upon the college for its enrollment, and that the 
colleges are and always have been the best friends of the sem- 
inaries. In fact, many of the colleges have been little else than 
preparatory seminaries, the majority of their students in times 
past went to the seminary, and in all but name they were 
preparatory seminaries. To a certain extent, I believe, these 
conditions are changing at the present time. In many dioceses 
the Bishops have felt obliged to establish preparatory seminaries 
because the colleges were not able to supply the large number of 
vacancies which occur in their dioceses. This morning we had 
present in the seminary conference two Bishops, and both of 
them spoke out their minds very freely regarding conditions in 
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certain colleges which do not turn their students towards the 
seminary. Owing to circumstances now it will be more and 
more difficult for the colleges to supply all the vacancies that 
occur, and for this reason the relations between the colleges 
and seminaries will not be quite as close in the future as they 
have been, and I believe that it is felt by a number of colleges 
that the seminaries are not as good: friends towards the colleges 
as the colleges are towards the seminaries. 

Now, of course, the pride of every college is in its graduates. 
Every college likes to be able to point with pride to a large 
number of graduates, and it is a fact that many students leave 
college in their junior or senior years to go to the seminary and 
the college is deprived of the honor of having them as graduates. 
Now this is a situation that cannot be welcome to any college, 
and seminary men understand very well that it is a very great 
hardship to a college, but we can bear hardships much more 
easily than the colleges and seminaries can change the regulations 
that have been laid down by the Bishops of this country and that 
have been in vogue for a number of years. Some years ago this 
. question was discussed at the Milwaukee meeting, and two years 
ago at St. Paul the question of what credit should be given to 
graduates of Catholic colleges on entering the seminary was 


taken up. I believe on that question the College Department 
was divided. Quite a number were of the opinion that college 
graduates should pass right into the course in theology, but 1 
number of college men agreed with the seminary men that this 
could not be done. Now, this question is to be taken up again 
this evening. The minds of the seminary men will not be changed 
from the opinion of two years ago. 


Very Rev. Joun P. O’MAnoney, C. S. V.: Upon me devolves 
the duty of opening the discussion entitled “Our Colleges and 
Our Seminaries.” This is by no means a new discussion, as this 
topic, under one heading or another, has called forth an expres- 
sion of opinion from college men at various times during the 
past five years. I consider then that it is my office to give a 
resume of what has already transpired on this point. 

About four or five years ago at the instigation of the Catholic 
Educational. Association a seminary man and a college man under- 
took to discuss this question by means of correspondence. Both 
gave vent to their ideas and their feelings in a series of letters 
which continued for over a year. Then when thought had time 
to clarify and feeling to subside, the discussion took the form of 
two papers written by these exponents, one of the college posi- 
tion, and the other of the seminary position. These papers were 
read and discussed at the St. Paul convention and afterwards 
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inscribed in the Annual Report of the Association. To-night it 
is the desire of both the college men and the seminary men, who, 
though differing in their special spheres, yet are united by the onc 
great cause of Catholic education, that the discussion be once 
more resumed for mutual benefit to both seminaries and colleges. 
Consequently, we will present only those questions that are of 
mutual interest. On the one hand there will not be unwarranted 
interference in the special functions of the seminary, the proper 
training and fitting of young men for the priesthood; and on 
the other hand, no uncalled for dictation in determining the 
policy of the college in imparting a liberal education. The fact 
that the seminary, in seeking the best youth of the land for its 
high and noble purpose and that in this quest its unrestricted field 
brings the seminary to the college for its quota to replete the 
ranks of our spiritual leaders, makes it imperative that there 
be a mutual understanding between the seminary and college as 
the aims of both are best advanced by a common understanding. 

For this common understanding it is necessary that the semin- 
ary give recognition to the college, and this recognition should be 
regulated by a well defined plan of affiliation. For this purpose. 
it is necessary that the seminary place a just estimate upon the 
content of the college course, and that the college have a clear 
idea of seminary entrance requirements. This, I believe, is the 
first great problem which demands solution. With the proper 
system of entrance requirements, clearly defined, and justly en- 
forced, the seminary assures itself of fit candidates, and with an 
honest appreciation of the college work done by its applicants, 
the interests of the Catholic college are upheld. We must come 
together with confidence in one another, and the sooner it is 
understood that the college does not set up as its aim the handing 
out of diplomas and the numbering of its graduates the better. 
With us graduation is only a means to the end. The college 
stands for the one purpose — the making of men, and it is its 
greatest desire that it have a hand in the making of men in all 
the professions and above all in that which is above the pro- 
fessions, the priesthood. 

In order that this discussion may have some practical value | 
believe that we should take up in the order presented the two 
following questions: Will the seminary give full value to the 
college graduate for the.work done in college? Should the sem- 
inaries uniformly require of candidates for entrance into the first 
vear of the seminary course, two years of college work in addition 
to the high school course? 

If an agreement be reached on these two questions the sem- 
inaries of the country can easily present a uniform system of 
entrance requirements which will enable the colleges to see at 
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a glance what must be done to prepare its students for the sem- 
inary, whether they intend to enter as graduates or under- 
graduates. 


A very spirited discussion of the first question was entered 
into by both the seminary men and the college men. 

The seminary men almost unanimously held that more than 
four years were absolutely necessary for clerical training, while 
the college men eloquently demanded that the graduate be not 
deterred from entering the seminary by an arbitrary require- 
ment which would force him back into the studies he had already 
successfully completed, but that full recognition be given for 
his work. On the second question, all present seemed unanimous 
in the conviction that two years of college work should be 
required for admission into the seminary, but that the diversity 
of practice in this matter presented a difficulty that would 
require the united efforts of the colleges, seminaries and the 
3ishops of the country to ‘overcome. 

The following members took an active part in the discussion: 
Rev. M. A. Schumacher, C. S. C.,'Notre Dame, Ind.; Rev. A. 
C. Fox, S. J., Cincinnati, Ohio; Rt. Rev. Msgr. John B. Peter- 
son, D. D., Boston, Mass. ; Rev. J. W. R. Maguire, C. S. V., Bour- 
bonnais, Ill.; Very Rev. B. P. O’Reilly, S. M., Dayton, Ohio; 
Rt. Rev. John P. Chidwick, D. D., Yonkers, N. Y.; Rev. John 
P. O’Mahoney, C. S. V., Bourbonnais, Ill.; Very Rev. John Fen- 
lon, S. S., D. D., Washington, D. C.; Rev. Patrick A. Murphy, 
S. J., Milwaukée, Wis.; Very Rev. E. R. Dyer, S. S., Baltimore, 
Md.; Rev. Patrick Cummins, O. S. B., Conception, Mo.; Rev. 
J]. B. Craney, S. T. B., Dubuque, Iowa; Rev. Joseph A. O’Con- 
nor, New York City; Rev. Geo. F. Johnson, S. J., New Yark 
City; Rev. Nicholas Regan, O. F. M., St. Bonaventure College. 
Allegany, N. Y.; Rev. M. J. Ahern, S. J., Boston, Mass. 





PARISH SCHOOL DEPARTMENT 


PROCEEDINGS 


FIRST SESSION 


TUESDAY, JUNE 26, 2:00 P. M. 


The Parish School Department opened its first session at 2.00 
p. m., Tuesday, June 26, in the auditorium of D’Youville Col- 
lege. Prayer was said by Rev. Joseph F. Smith, the President 
of the Department. All present joined in the singing of the 
hymn, “Come Holy Ghost.” The President made an address of 
welcome after which he declared the sessions of the Department 
open for the regular business. 


A motion was made and carried that the minutes of the 
previous meeting as printed in the Annual Report of the 
Catholic Educational Association be adopted. The President was 
authorized to appoint the Committees on Nominations and 
Resolutions. 

The Right Reverend Bishop Schrembs, of Toledo, visited the 
Department at this session, and at the invitation of the Presi- 
dent addressed the meeting on “The Importance of the Parish 
School.” 

The formal program of the afternoon was then taken up. 
Tht first paper, “Supplementary Reading’ was read by Rev. 
Brother A. Edward, F. S. C., Manhattan College, New York. 
The subject was discussed by Rev. Joseph V. McClancy, Super- 
intendent of Parish Schools, Brooklyn, New York; Rev. 
Augustine F. Hickey, Superintendent of the Parish Schools, 
Boston, Mass., and Right Rev. Monsignor J. A. Connolly, V. G.. 
President of the Archdiocesan School Board, St. Louis, Mo. 

The second paper, “The Problem of the Rural School,” was 
prepared by Rev. Brother Bede, C. F. X., St. Joseph’s. Prepara- 
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tory College, Danvers, Mass. Brother Bede was unable to be 
present and the paper was read by Rev. Brother Ignatius, C. F. 
X., Bardstown, Ky. A discussion of the subject was prepared 
by Mr. John A. Moran, Philadelphia, Pa. In his absence it 
was read by Rev. Brother Philip, F. S. C., Secretary of the 
Department. Rev. Brother Baldwin, F. S. C., New York, and 
Rev. Joseph F,.Smith, President of the Department, took part 
in the general discussion. 

The following committees were appointed : 

On Resolutions — Rt. Rev. Monsignor J. A. Connolly, V. G., 
Rev. Augustine F. Hickey, Rev. Joseph A. Dunney, S. T. L., 
Rev. Joseph V. McClancy, Rev. Brother Baldwin, F. S. C. 

On Nominations— Rev. William J. Fitzgerald, Rev. M. J. 
Larkin, Rev. P. J. McCormick, Ph. D., Brother George Sauer, 
S. M., Brother Ignatius, C. F. X., Brother Philip, F. S. C. 
_ Following a prayer by the President the meeting adjourned at 

4°45. 


SECOND SESSION 
WEDNESDAY, JUNE 27, 9:00 A. M. 


The President called the meeting to order. Prayer was said 
and the Hymn to the Holy Ghost was sung. 

The first paper for this session: “Vocational Education,” was 
read by Rev. J. W. McGuire, C. S. V., St. Viator College, Bour- 
bonnais, Ill. Rev. Joseph V. McClancy and Rev. William J. 
Fitzgerald discussed the subject. Father McGuire closed the 
discussion. 

At 10:15 Rev. Augustine F. Hickey, first vice president, took 
the chair. Rev. Francis O’Neill, O. P., Ph. D., Holy Rosary 
Priory, Minneapolis, Minn., read a paper on ““Text-books for 
Catholic Schools.” The subject was discussed by Rev. Michael 
J. Larkin, Associate Superintendent of Parish Schools, New 
York, and Brother Eugene, S. M. In the general discussion 
Rev. Augustine F. Hickey and Rev. John A. Dillon gave ex- 
pression to their views on the subject. 

At 11:50 A. M., the session adjourned. 





PARISH SCHOOL DEPARTMENT 


THIRD SESSION 
THuRSDAY, JUNE 28, 9 A. M. 


The President called the meeting to order and said the open- 
ing prayer. Then followed the Hymn to the Holy Ghost. 

The first paper on the program was “The Teaching of Liturgy 
in the Elementary Schools,” written by Rev. Peter C. Yorke, 
D. D., San Francisco, California. In the absence of Doctor 
Yorke, Rev. Michael J. Larkin read the paper. A discussion of 
this subject prepared by Mr. John A. Moran, of Philadelphia, 
Pa., was read by Rev. Brother Philip, F. S. C. In the general 
discussion the following took part: Rev. Francis T. Moran, D. 
D., Rev. G. P. Jennings, LL. D., Rev. Michael J. Larkin and 
Rev. Brother Francis, S. M. 

At 10 A. M. Rev. Thomas J. Larkin, third vice president of 
the Department took the chair. Rev. Patrick Cummins, O. S. 
B., Conception, Mo., delivered an address on “Character Forma- 
tion in Our Schools.” This subject was discussed by Rev. 
Brother James, F. S. C., Philadelphia, Pa., Rev. Brother Patrick, 
S. M., Cleveland, Ohio, and Rev. Brother Philip, F. S. C. 

The third and last paper of the session, “Memory Work in 
the Grades” was read by Rev. Brother Gilbert, C. F. X., Mt. St. 
Joseph’s College, Baltimore, Md. There was no time for the 
discussion of the paper. 

At 11:45 the regular business of the Department was resumed. 
The President in a brief address paid a tribute of respect to 
the memory of Rev. A. V. Garthoeffner, late Superintendent of 
Parish Schools, St. Louis, Mo., who died during the year. 

A motion was then offered that the Secretary be instructed to 
convey the sentiments of the Department to the Most Reverend 
Archbishop of St. Louis through his representative, the Right 
Reverend Monsignor Joseph A. Connolly, V. G. At the sugges- 
tion of Rt. Rev. Monsignor Connolly a letter containing the mes- 
sage was written by the Secretary. 

The following resolutions were then adopted: 


Wuereas it has pleased the Divine Husbandman to call from 
His vineyard our co-laborer, the Reverend A. V. Garthoeffner, 
Superintendent of Parish Schools of the archdiocese of St. 
Louis, 
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AnpD WHEREAS, we feel that in his death the cause of Catholic 
education has suffered a severe loss and the Catholic Educational 
Association is deprived of one of its most able and zealous mem- 
bers, 

Be It Resolved that we, the Parish School Department of the 
Catholic Educational Association in convention assembled in the 
city of Buffalo, express our deep sorrow at his death and offer 
our sincere sympathy to his Archbishop and to the school board 
of the archdiocese of St. Louis, and pledge ourselves to pray for 
the eternal repose of his soul. 


_ The Committee on Resolutions through Rev. Augustine F. 
Hickey presented their report which was unanimously adopted. 


RESOLUTIONS 


The Parish School Department, keenly sensitive to the obliga- 
tions and responsibilities imposed upon all American citizens by 
the present world war, proclaims its honest conviction that the 
childhood of the country must not suffer in our pressing emer- 
gency. All educational resources must be carefully safeguarded 
and no intrenchment of opportunity in the training of youth can 
be approved or permitted. The Department is of unanimous 
opinion that despite present financial urgencies, there must be no 
curtailment in any phase of educational activity. Our parish 
schools must not permit themselves to be hampered in the 
slightest degree, but must continue to offer full measure of 
service to the Catholic youth of the present generation. The 
future prosperity and happiness of community, State and nation 
can be best secured by the careful and diligent Christian train- 
ing of the children of to-day. 

The Department realizes the splendid service of Catholic edu- 
cation to the common hopes and ideals of the American people. 
All men are called upon to give generous and ready assistance 
in the nation’s need. Obedience to lawful authority is a primary 
teaching of Christian pedagogy. The Department rejoices that 
in the present crisis the national government can look with con- 
fidence and security to the eager and whole-souled service of 
American citizens, taught and trained in Catholic parish schools. 

The Department recognizes the urgent duty of Catholic 
schools throughout the country to emphasize the instruction of 
children of every grade and class in their opportunities for na- 
tional and patriotic service. Every child can have a share in 
the country-wide campaign for economy and conservation of 
our food resources, and can be taught to realize his personal 
duty to assist and to protect the praiseworthy efforts for the in- 
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crease of our food products by home and community planting 
and gardening. 

The Department appreciates, however, the fact that the stres- 
of the present situation must be lifted as far as possible from 
the realm of childhood. Recreational opportunities must be ex- 
tended. The Department urgently recommends the opening and 
extension of the use of parish school playgrounds to children 
during the period of summer vacation. By this means love and 
loyalty to religion and Church will be engendered and increased, 
and little ones will be led to seek their joys and pleasures under 
the sanctifying influence of church steeple and cross. 

The Department, constantly desirous to increase the educa- 
tional opportunities of Catholic children, reminds principals and 
teachers that their service to pupils is not to be measured by 
the bare imparting of facts of knowledge and by the teaching 
of fragmentary truths. Education is preparation for life, and 
in this preparation intelligent and conscientious vocational 
guidance must play an important part. The local opportunities 
for higher education for position and service must be regularly 
unfolded to youthful graduates, if the parish school is to fulfill 
its entire duty to the children committed to its care. 

The Department recognizes the importance of training chil- 
dren in love of good literature and inspiring reading. No parish 
school can afford to spare expense or effort in the presentation 
of helpful books in the form of supplementary reading to pupils 
of all ages and classes. 

As a most necessary adjunct in the inculcation of religious 
truths, the Department recommends the thorough explanation 
of the details of Catholic liturgy, that through the appreciation 
of the visible a love and devotion to the truths of heaven may 
be implanted and developed in the minds and hearts of Catholic 
children. ; 

The Department views with satisfaction and gratitude the 
manifest efforts of religious communities to offer every educa- 
tional advantage to postulants, novices and young teachers. This 
determined policy, united with the zeal of priests of every city 
and diocese in the encouragement and development of religious 
vocations, is the most promising evidence and proof of the future 
prosperity and success of the Catholic educational system. 


The Committee on Nominations presented the following 
named candidates for the various offices: 

President — Rev. Joseph F. Smith, New York. ~ 

Vice Presidents —Rt. Rev. Msgr. J. A. Connolly, V. G., St. 
louis, Mo.; Rev. Augustine Hickey, Boston, Mass.; Rev. Wil- 
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liam J. Fitzgerald, Hartford, Conn.; Rev. Michael J. Larkin, 
New York City; Rev. Thomas J. Larkin, New Orleans, La. 

Secretary — Rev. Brother Philip, F. S. C., Philadelphia, Pa. 

Members of General Executive Board — Rev. John A. Dillon, 
Newark, N. J., Brother John A. Waldron, S. M. Clayton, Mo. 

Members of Department Executive Committee — Rev. Brother 
Ignatius, C. F. X., Bardstown, Ky.; Rev. Brother George Sauer, 
S. M., Dayton, Ohio.; Rev. Brother James, F. S. C., Phila- 
delphia, Pa.; Rev. Joseph Dunney, Albany, N. Y.; Rev. Edmund 
Gibbons, Buffalo. New York. 

The President withdrew and the Secretary, Brother Philip, 
acted as temporary chairman. A motion was made and carried 
that one ballot be cast by the Secretary for the nominees. The 
Chairman thereupon declared the above named to be the Depart- 
ment officers for the ensuing year. 

Father Smith on resuming the chair thanked the committee 
and the delegates in general for the honor conferred upon him 
by re-election, and expressed the earnest wish for a continuance 
of the generous support given him previously in executing the 
work of the Department. He concluded by urging all teachers 
and heads of schools to do all in their power to cooperate with 
the authorities in making the medical inspection of schools 
thorough and. beneficial. 

After several others had spoken on the importance of this 
work, the President expressed the gratitude of the Department 
to the Oblate Fathers of Holy Angels’ parish, and to the Gray 
Nuns of D’Youville College, for the kind hospitality extended 
to the delegates during the days of the Convention. 

The meeting adjourned at noon. 


BrotHer Pup, F.S. C., 
Secretary. 





PAPERS AND DISCUSSIONS 


SUPPLEMENTARY READING 


REVEREND BROTHER A. EDWARD, F. S. C., MANHATTAN COLLEGE, 
NEW YORK CITY 


Reading is the most useful subject in the school. It is not 
an end in itself, but a means to an end. It possesses powers 
calculated for much good or evil. Aside from its moral aspect. 
it is the effective instrument for teaching that is not bound to 
the narrowing exercise of the text-book. The cultural and in-, 
formational value of reading will be utilized by every teacher 
keenly alive to the need of exercising the power of the child for 
individual growth during school life. Practically every sub- 
ject in the grades may make it serve. Literature has been 
called the handmaiden of history; books of ‘travel help 
geography ; nature poetry informs the youthful mind and directs 
it to follow all places which the eye of Heaven visits. “As a 
linguistic agent it ranks far above both the study of grammar 
and the technical devices of the schoolroom; it stands next to 
association itself —is, indeed a form of association; and is the 
most powerful linguistic agent that the teacher can use. 

The sense of beauty and the sense of conduct are satisfied 
by good reading, and it also supplies ‘the expulsive power of 
a higher emotion.” To inform the mind when the child has 
learned to read is arming him to be a strong and valiant man 
for the battle of life. We all know the pernicious effects of 
bad books. Much of the knowledge of evil to-day is obtained 
through the public press. Although the public libraries endeavor 
to present the best books, yet we know that the reading tables 
are littered with the popular magazines and the bookshelves 
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are crowded with the best sellers. Familiarity with the average 
product of the press will not be of much value for right living. 
There is, therefore, the imperative need of supervision and 
direction of the child’s reading that this expulsive power may 
be used. “Give a boy a passion for good books and you give 
him a lever to lift the world and a patent of nobility.” 

Another reason why reading is important arises from the need 
of language discipline and the ability to express thought log- 
ically, concisely, and clearly. These are very important in 
the business and social world. Precision of diction is an in- 
valuable asset to the child leaving our schools. In purely infor- 
mational subjects such as geography and arithmetic, the child 
may not be misinformed by the home, but in language we find 
many of our children speaking incorrectly because they have 
lived in the atmosphere, both in the home and on the street, 
of slovenly and slangy language. The surest means to correct 
these abuses is to use true literary forms. 


We cannot begin too early. Students of education have sug- 


gested that this work of outside reading —we cannot call it 
supplementary reading — should begin in the third year of 
school. Socrates tells us “that in every enterprise the beginning 
is the main thing, especially in dealing with the young, tender 
nature; for at that time it is most plastic, and into it the stamp 
which it is desired to impress sinks deepest”. Beginning at the 
early period of the child’s life will give ample preparation for 
the supplementary reading required in the upper grammar 
grades. ‘Give to the child,” says Scudder, “as soon as he is 
master of the rudiments of reading, some form of great imagina- 
tive literature, and continue, year after year, to set large works 
before him, until he has completed his school course.” 

If we hope for success in developing the reading habit it 
may be well for us to remember that the point of entry to the 
child’s mind depends on the individuality of his life. What in- 
terests the child must be immediate and level to his interests. 
The more closely anything lies to our personal experience, and 
the nearer it is to the level of our ordinary vision, the more 
easily do we become interested in it, and the better starting point 
is it therefore from which to follow a line of thought. By 
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these germinal ideas we can expand the child’s mind. Our 
best material for education is with the numerous, fresh, concrete, 
and strong ideas gained in childhood. The child’s plane of life 
is one of simples and of concretes, one of directness and im- 
mediateness ; one of activity, not of reflection, one of external 
appreciations, not of introspections. If we force upon him 
what is complex, abstract, or circuitous, we will surely destroy 
his love for reading. 

You will find that the knowledge of the child entering school 
is not so meagre. He has facts, ideas, and images obtained by 
environment and experience. These create a desire for a wider 
world and for knowledge. Possessing imagination, the supreme 
intellectual faculty, he is curious and in quest of the unknown. 
If he has had the training of a good teacher mother who. has 
attuned his ear to the concourse of sweet sounds and taught him 
the beauty of colors, he has the foundations for building a true 
education which is the appreciation of the good and the beauti- 
ful. Again, he is strongly inclined toward hero worship and 
wants to know of the great ones and their deeds. By the un- 
noticed exercise of sense perceptions he has ideas of the world 
about him, simple, particular, concrete notions of the great and 
big things in nature. All around him he sees life to whose 
impressions he is keenly sensitive. Truly he knows much and 
desires more. He is as Comenius has said, “encyclopcedic in 
his interests”. Although his language is inadequate to express 
his knowledge, nevertheless. he is in. possession of a wealth ‘of 
material which the skilful and judicious teacher may utilize for 
good reading. 

Keeping in mind these two facts, the individuality of the 
child’s life and his preparation for his work, the problem for 
teachers is to know what the pupil should read. We can proceed 
no better way than to follow nature. The growth of a people 
in their literary history is our guide for selecting the reading 
matter. The epic period is the earliest expression of.their life. 
Then they live the large, free expression which is concrete and 
literal. The faculty that finds unfettered expression is the 
imagination. Myth, legend, folk-lore and the deeds of heroes 
constitute their expressive appreciation of the world and life. 
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Give the pupils of the fourth and fifth grade the great stories 
of legendary and heroic literature. Let them become familiar 
with the epics of American life and the life of nature. In the 
upper grades when reflection and the tendency towards dis- 
cernment of character evidence themselves, they may appreciate 
the potent forces of history through individuals or through 
movements. They are still in the dream world of childhood and 
entering the world of reality. We can use the lyric, the ballad, 
tales of adventure and romance, biographies of heroes, both 
sacred and profane. I may here digress to remark that although 
we are eager for our children to read the lives of the saints, 
we must be careful that the book selected be written in good 
English. Too often pious reading is made from books with 
very poor language and what is worse wretched translation. 


As poetry preceded prose, so likewise should it be presented 
to the child mind. Perhaps we have been negligent of the up- 
lifting and potent power of this form of literature which stirs 
the great emotions and utters eternity in a few words. “It is 
the breath and finer spirit of all knowledge.” ' “It makes im- 
mortal all that is best and most beautiful in the world.” * 
Simple and brief poems and not the complex and lengthy works 
are the best to give the pupils. It is not necessary that the 
child should comprehend every. detail of the work he reads. If 
he is prepared for the poem by the work in the grade matter, 
he will respond to the appeal of the poem. When, for example, 
history and geography have made the way on the informational 
side he is ready for the inspirational and emotional appeal of 
the poem. 

From poetry we turn to prose. Most of the reading work 
is done in this way. Dr. Moses in his book, What Children 
Should Read, has stated the qualities of the child’s book. 1. 
There must be a story. 2. There must be vigorous action with 
little contemplation. 3. Fancy is more to be sought for than 
pure imagination. 4. The writer must regard the moral charac- 
ter of boys and girls. 5. The writer must consider the difference 
between the sexes. 6. The sentiments must be directed in the 
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channels of usefulness and power. 7. The faculties in action are 
receptive rather than perceptive, and the memory is keen to hold. 
Accepting these requisites historical fiction will therefore appeal 
most strongly to children. The book need not be of the best 
style. Some of the books of Henty, Otis, and Chambers will 
serve as preparation for the best books. The transfer of in- 
terest from Henty or Otis to Cooper, or Irving, or Scott, or 
Dickens, may be made quite easily. If you find what there is in 
Henty that the boy likes, you can lead him to the best author you 
wish him to read. Do not condemn his book, but let him know 
that you think it is good and that you can recommend others 
equally as good. By so doing you encourage him and lead him 
to better works. 


Although the general aims of supplementary reading are to 
develop a love for reading and an appreciation for literature, yet 
we must use it for practical purposes. These are to supplement 
the text-book, to aid expression, and to teach the uses of a 
library. 

The text-book has been used too frequently as the great in- 
strument for teaching. The mere recitation of words and the 
mere recitation of formulas have been accepted as the work 
of the pupil. Many teachers presume that the recitation of the 
text-book is the proof of the pupil’s powers of comprehension, 
retention, and reproduction. Teaching does not consist in hear- 
ing lessons. The recitation gives little opportunity for first- 
hand knowledge or the expression of judgment. A _ text-book 
has summaries or outlines and states conclusions. It rarely 
furnishes experiences or examples. The use of text-books is 
incidental to teaching although necessary as a reference, and to 
test the pupil’s ability to present in orderly fashion the thoughts 
found therein. : 

As a good teacher has other text-books than the one in use 
by the pupils for additional work in arithmetic and language. 
so should they be given the opportunity of reading other books. 
This will arouse interest, and supply information not found in 
the text. The pupil will be more interested in reading Park- 
man than the history text, more delighted in following the nar- 
ratives of Hawthorne's Il’onder Book than the Bone Rules of 
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Grammar, and more eager to go with Thoreau into the Maine 
woods than give the mechanical recitations in geography. The 
reference books will furnish him with tools for his work and 
satisfy his curiosity which the study has awakened. If we find 
it necessary to supply charts, maps, and globes for geography, 
and also simple apparatus for experimental work in the elements 
of science, we need likewise to give the pupils books for work 
in religion, language, history, etc. A classroom should have its 
library containing books, pamphlets and magazine articles at 
the disposal of the pupils. The teacher should add to the col- 
lection and urge the pupils to make donations. 

Such a practice would encourage note taking and the keeping 
of notebooks. Besides making additions to the text this exer- 
cise will accustom the pupils to use books and to look for 
specific facts without having to read the book. He will thus 
learn how to examine the index or table of contents, to attend 
to the marginal references, and foot-notes. If a record of read- 
ings by the pupil is kept he should have the full name of the 
author, the full title of the book, the publisher, the number of 
pages read and his personal expression. This is not requiring 
too much of the pupils of the seventh and eighth grades. 

A social period once a week will help the teacher to gauge 
the ability of the class and its progress in supplementary read- 
ing. It will be surprising to note the interest the class takes 
in these exercises during a social period. Much of the pleasure 
of teaching is gained by cooperating with the pupils in express- 
ing themselves through self-activities. A history or geography 
period could be utilized to advantage for this purpose. In 
geography a class could prepare short talks to accompany pic- 
tures thrown on the screen by a lantern; or in history incidents 
could be dramatized. Children of the eighth grade have pro- 
duced a short play of their own composition based on the work 
in history or religion. If the teacher will direct, advise and 
encourage them they will do remarkably well in making the 
social hour interesting and educational. Prescribe the books for 
reading and tell the pupils about the books they have read, but 
let them do the talking. We will have occasion nearly every 
week to call the attention of the pupils to some anniversary, 
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National holidays, or holydays, will afford frequent opportunities 
for the social hour. Make special divisions of the class and 
ask the members of one or more of them to prepare by special 
reading for the period. By this means we can teach composi- 
tion, either oral or written, cause the pupils to ask questions o/ 
one another, and have a genuine motive for following closely 
the work of the class. 

A school library is essential for supplementary reading 
Wherever there is one we feel that a school is maintaining a 
true standard, which is cooperation and helpfulness. In these 
days when there is no end to the making of books it is com- 
paratively easy to maintain a school library. We do not need 
many books. Remember the old Greek proverb, ‘““Not many 
things, but much.” By consulting suggestive lists issued by 
the Department of Education as well as by publishers, we will 
find that there is a very wide choice for selection. Of course 
these lists are arranged for the different grades and are only 
approximate. The purpose is to assist teachers to make selec- 
tions. There should also be in the library the best magazines, 
collections of pictures, and other illustrative material. Allow 
the children to have access to the books of the library. Looking 
at books is of educational value. Permit the children to make 
their own selection although the teacher may suggest, but only 
when asked to do so. “Throughout the course in English the 
aim has been to inspire the pupils with a love for reading, to 
form the habit of reading, to teach the child the way of reading 
which he can and will practice after he leaves school, to culti- 
vate his taste for good reading, and to secure for him the cul- 
ture, emotional, esthetic, and ethical values in good literature”. 
(Use of Library Books, in State Syllabus for Elementary Eng- 
lish). The teacher must know the books and enjoy using them. 
He must be quick to turn to the library for apt information, illus- 
tration or inspiration. The teacher’s enthusiasm will be con- 
tagious. 

If a school cannot afford a library then it should have the 
children use the public libraries. We will find the authorities 
very willing to cooperate with the principal of the school so that 
the books he recommends will be reserved for the children of 
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his school. “There are also traveling libraries either for general 
reference or for reading which are lent by the State for six 
months with very easy conditions. Twenty-five volumes or less 
will be sent without expense; for each additional twenty-five 
books, a fee of fifty cents will be charged. The State will pay 
all transportation”. By writing to the Division of Educational 
Extension, University of the State of New York, we may know 
how very easy it is for a school to secure the advantages of 
a library. 

In this paper I have endeavored to answer three queries on 
supplementary reading—Why, What, and How. Let us as 
teachers try to realize this great gift. Some consider it 
among the greatest that God can give us. Gibbon the historian 
“would not exchange it for all the treasures of India’. Urge 
your children to read. Have them value books and purchase 
them. They will then begin a home library. This will keep 
them at home in the company of the master minds of history, 
aid them in obtaining a true knowledge of all that makes true 
living, and have them agree with Lowell who tells us that the 
love of reading is “the key which adreits us to the whole world 
of thought and fancy and imagination, to the company of saint 
and sage, of the wisest and wittiest at their wisest and wittiest 
moment; it enables us to see with the keenest eyes, hear with 
the finest ears, and listen to the sweetest voices of all time; it 
annihilates time and space for us, and revives the age of 
wonder without a miracle. Did it ever occur to you that there 
is a select society of all the centuries to which they and theirs 
can be admitted for the asking —a society, too, which will not 
involve in ruinous waste of time and health and faculties?” 


DISCUSSION 


Rev. Josep V. S. McCLancy, Superintendent of Catholic Elementary 
Schools, Brooklyn, N. Y.: The flavor of suggestion scents the paper 
on “Supplementary Reading” which the Rev. President of Manhattan 
College has just read. He has been scholarly in collecting the best ideas 
os, the subject which modern educational theory and practice can briag 
forth. Threads of Catholic conservatism have woven the whole together. 
The pitfall of overstating education in the terms of play has been care: 
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fully avoided, and emphasis placed after the manner of Herbart on the 
factor of work and hard work at that. Pleased as we all are with the 
paper of Brother Edward, we are perhaps thereby made ready to hear 
the suggestions that have come off the pages of the essay when read in 
private. 

Like every other method of education supplementary reading has its 
psychological side. Viewed from this angle it spreads a large field before 
the student of education. At the outset it is of advantage to insist on 
the indisputable fact that the grade teachers and their superiors are of 
“an older generation than that which claims the children who sit at our 
school desks. For years we have been looking at the world in which we 
live and through familiarity have perhaps passed into a forgetfulness 
that this world once wore a garb of strangeness for us. The children in 
our schools are yet enmeshed in that feeling of strangeness. Slowly 
they are to creep into a knowledge of the world of men and things. 
Theirs is a day when the market is flooded with books and uewspapers 
and when the screen and its moving pictures are assembling large audi- 
ences. The modern times have thus been blest with added means of learn- 
ing that were unknown in the youth of some of us. The school enriched 
with these agencies goes on in its great work of leading children into 
the knowledge of God, nature and mankind. It would he an error to 
account the school as the only means of education, or to forget that the 
best education is to train the present generation for the task of gather- 
ing information and opinions for themselves as after-school life will de- 
mand. Even the school child likes to assert his independence by learn- 
ing things for himself apart from the pressure of his teacher. It would 
not be too much to say that there exists an instinct for outside work on 
the part of children. That work takes the form of reading. Glance 
at the children in our homes, in our conveyances and in our libraries, 
and evidence is adduced that supplementary reading is along lines that 
children themselves select. 

Quite recently education has stepped forth and assumed the task of 
guiding this instinct for out-of-school reading. The aim has been to 
gather practical results from this control, especially in the way of sup- 
plementing the classroom work. The purpose, stated in other words, has 
been to enrich the text-book knowledge, to add to the information 1m- 
parted by the skillful teacher, to demonstrate that school education only 
affords a peep into a vast field of learning. 

Many secondary reasons for outside reading hasten to mind. One 
moment’s thought declares how artificial and preparatory schools are. 
Ot necessity there is a tying in of the individuality and freedom of the 
child. Initiative is to a degree restrained. Supplementary reading has 
the good effect of making for a restoration of this personal effort. It 
trains the child to stand on his own feet to a large extent. It strips him 
of undue docility. Further, this extra-school reading sends the influence 
of the teacher over into the later years of the child’s life through the 
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formation of reading habits that will guide him in the future use of his 
leisure time and in his endeavors to grow in learning. The preparation 
for the proper use of the free moments of after years, for the seeking 
of rest in intellectual fields and apart from the groveling pleasures of 
the flesh, is perhaps a point often overlooked in our scheme of educa- 
tion. 

The handling of the supplementary reading of her children is a mighty 
task set the average grade teacher. She labors well when she accepts 
the axiom so familiar in pedagogical circles, “Begin early and build up 
gradually.” The ground must be prepared for this outside reading. It 
would be disastrous to hold that at any time the teacher may assign some 
supplementary work to any pupil. There must intervene much labor in 
preparing children for this phase of their education. A point often 
neglected or taken for granted is the child’s acquaintance with what may 
be roughly described as the mechanics of book construction. It is not 
the average child who has found such a wise teacher as to explain the 
make-up of books. There is more to reading print than passing from 
word to word. The various divisions of the book are not without their 
purpose. The value of the preface or foreword, the use to be made of 
the index to gather a bird’s eye view of the range of the subject, and 
the importance of chapter formation and intermediate and final sam- 
maries —an appreciation of these is a necessity if even the text-book 
handling is to yield very good results. 

Another step is to train the children in the process of taking thought 
from the printed page. The teaching that causes the young mind to 
struggle with words and not to aim at the thought, that leaves with the 
child the idea of work badly done when the pith of the paragraph is 
extracted though the individual words are lost from memory, that keeps 
the youngster for hours on pages that can yield their content in moments 
-—that sort of reading training is erroneous and productive of fatal re- 
sults. The experiment of President Emeritus Charles W. Eliot of Har- 
vard comes from a source that is not friendly to the Catholic con 
ception of education, but it has its point to score. It laid bare that the 
reading material of the entire course of the average elementary school 
can be gone over intelligently in forty-six hours. It should serve to 
make us think whether our schools are teaching the proper method of 
reading and whether we are really forming the companionship with the 
classics that is our duty. 

The third step is the bestowing on the children of the apperceptive 
basis for their outside reading. This demands a fair acquaintance with 
the subject that is to be treated in the supplementary reading, an ac- 
quaintance that clamors for more knowledge and that will serve in the 
interpreting of that knowledge. The child whose history lessons have 
itttroduced the American Indians and their story, whose geography has 
informed him of the various valleys and mountain lakes in the north 
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ot this State, will enter with profit on the reading of the novels oi 
Cooper. 

Everyone of us has noted the existence of a strong tendency to-day 
to “enrich” or, to the taste of others, to overburden the curriculum of 
the elementary school. Some educators are minded to augment the num- 
ber of branches of study or to beget numerous side-prodt.cts from the 
commonly accepted subjects. A century ago geography, history and 
reading were taught from the one text-book and the correlation was 
not without its good effects. Those interested in cunservative standards 
cf instruction and opposed to our losing sight of the real end of ele- 
mentary education are on their guard against a supplementary reading 
method that would demand an early entrance into the curriculum or 
embrace too wide a field in its plan. They would have us never forget 
that we are dealing with children who are growing in body and whose 
call for outdoor exercise is the call of nature. The seventh year appears 
in the light of all that has been said as the proper time for the introduc- 
tion of supplementary reading. By that time the pupils have been fairly 
well trained in the efficient study method, and have come into a mass of 
knowledge that will serve as a good groundwork for future activity. 
The elementary schools should not extend their supplementary reading 
beyond history, geography and religion. Perhaps the putting of religion 
in the favored group smacks strange. Yet experience informs the observ- 
ing that the cold words of the catechism take on life through the frequent 
instructions given by teacher and priest. Would not increased warmth 
come to them through the reading of a chapter or two from standard 
works like those of Cardinal Newman or Cardinal Gibbons? 

A practical plan would arrange for a short assignment to every pupil. 
With this assignment should go a brief explanation by the teacher. This 
may take the form of a rapid survey of the chapter given to the pupil 
or that of a set of questions which will bring out the main points. Then 
some sort of reporting by the pupil to the class will introduce the so- 
cialized condition of which modern educational theory makes so much. 
This can be done by the device of the social hour of which Brother 
Eaward speaks. Or another plan may be considered. It would be an 
experiment worth the making if at every important stage in an instruc- 
tion some pupil were to report on a chapter or two from a work other 
than the text-book. This would vitalize the lessons and would serve 
as the step of preparation for the presentation of the new material that 
would be performed by the teacher. Even the parish monthly might 
carry the essay, thus motivating the healthy rivalry that goes with effi- 
cient school instruction, and at the same time introducing the parents 
into an appreciation of the work being done in the school. We would 
hold off from the publication of the boy’s name, permitting the class- 
room information to supply the needed stimulus. Thus the tyranny of 
the text-book would be brought to an end, and the infallibility that in 
the child’s mind rests upon the printed word would be removed, and 
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througn the exercise of looking at things from another point of view 
the pupil will gradually have his vision of things broadened and his 
powers of reasoning sharpened. 

The last paragraph of this discussion is now being written. It would 
appear that supplementary reading in the hands of the able instructor 
of elementary school children can serve purposes most practical. In 
the minds of many children the error is enthroned that it was only the 
generations now in the grave that have brought forth ideas and samples 
ot style worthy of the student’s attention. This is a sad mistake. 
Modern authors of proved skill can assemble all the graces of the dead 
masters and at the same time discuss problems that have a vital meaning 
in our present hour. Modern authors of this stamp should be honored 
with a place among those to be read in supplementary readings. More- 
over, too much attention to the formal book renders the pupil incapable 
of seeing the large amount of good that goes with thought not served 
in book form. The value of the lecture, the lantern slides and the mo- 
tion pictures, in education, is lost in its full effectiveness on this account. 

In this connection we would advocate the introduction of our chil- 
dren to the beauties of the editorials in the secular and religious press. 
Finally, while not intending to slight the value of the school library, let 
us not overlook the duty to the reading public which is ours to place 
Catholic works of merit on the shelves of the public library. Have the 


material for supplementary reading obtained at least in part from the 
library under the control of the city or State, and thus creating a genuine 
demand, we can insist with the liberty of true Americans, that this 
demand be met and met cheerfully, to the end that Catholics may be 
placed in the position of using the resources of the large libraries and 
using them without danger to their faith. 





PROBLEMS OF THE RURAL SCHOOL 


BROTHER BEDE, C. F. X., ST. JOHN’S PREPARATORY COLLEGE, 
DANVERS, MASS. 


At the very outset it is proper to state that this paper on 
the problems of the rural school does not in any way concern 
itself with the affairs, failures or successes of rural schools 
under State or county control. It treats solely of the Catholic 
schools in so far as they do, or ought to, influence Catholic 
people in rural districts. Neither should any statement appear- 
ing in these pages be interpreted as an aspersion upon the 
heroic efforts of country pastors or the splendid achievements 
that endear parish schools to towns and hamlets. On the con- 


trary every shortcoming cited is mentioned at the cost of pain, 
and with the fullest sympathy. Catholic schools in towns and 
hamlets have done their duty in the past, and they can be counted 
upon to meet manfully the new demands placed upon them, and 
to render a service where it only recently came to be required. 

The problems of the rural school, it seems to me, are re- 
ducible to these three: 


First, the problem of creating and fostering in the 
hearts of the young a love for rural life and an interest 
in agricultural pursuits ; 

Second, the problem of teaching them to appreciate, in 
part at least, the principles of science that underlie agri- 
culture, and of fitting them to make the most profitable and 
useful application of these facts and principles; 

Third, the problem of surrounding them with those 
moral, social, and intellectual agencies that make for and 
conserve true Christian civilization. 


«The first of these, namely, the problem of creating love for 
rural life and of fostering interest in agricultural pursuits, is 
(226) 
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of paramount importance. Its solution is fundamental to the 
successful upbuilding and permanence of vigorous rural com- 
munities. In order to keep the young men and young women 
on the farm, you have to train the boy and the girl to a love: 
of the country and to find interest in the pursuits of the same. 
Without love and without interest, the occupations on the farm 
become a mere drudgery, and the lure of the city irresistible. 
The farm is abandoned. The exodus to the city sets in, and 
with it a constant disturbance of economic conditions in both 
rural and urban vicinities. Far more alarming, however, is the 
decay that such an exodus of sturdy country folk is sure to 
leave upon the moral ‘and social status of rural communities. 
It is just this result of threatened degeneration that makes the 
problem of rural schools a live one for Catholic educators. 

The spread of civilization has always been co-extensive with 
that of agriculture, and the permanence and vitality of the 
former always commensurate with intensity of interest in the 
latter. With a decline of agriculture in a locality, the circle 
of civilization tends to contract in radius, and to center toward 
the cities. Thus, in things moral, social, and intellectual, there 
are apt to be created anew in rural districts conditions border- 
ing on those of frontier days. 

Add to that consideration the fact also that almost over 
night, as it were, we Americans have had thrust upon us the 
duty of feeding the hungry throughout a large section of 
Europe, and of provisioning an army of our own men in the 
field, and we have the two motives of charity and patriotism 
to impel us to give thought to ways and means of keeping our 
Catholic young people of rural districts on the farm. Their 
parish needs them there, their community requires them, and, 
to-day the world expects them to be there. That is the grand 
challenge thrown down before us. 

A challenge is the best means to bring out what is best in a 
man, and agriculture to-day confronts our men and women 
with many challenges. The first of these is the challenge to 
make money. The unprecedented prices for farm products bid 
fair to make farming the most profitable of occupations. The 
scarcity of foodstuffs abroad gives: promise that good prices will 
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continue. The “embattled farmers’, then, who stood their 
ground and tilled it through lean years, find themselves to-day 
within the confines of El Dorado. Embattled farmers, never- 
theless, they still must be; for a second challenge that always 
faces them is the challenge to fight,—to combat against the 
enemies of their crops and against the assailants of their flocks 
and herds. There lurk in the air, in the clouds, and in the 
soil, foemen still capable of bringing the proudest Pharaoh to 
terms. These the farmer must know. He must match his wits 
with the cunning of marauding animals, with the dumb per- 
sistency of myriads of insect ravagers, and with the withering 
touch of the destructive blight. He is called upon to extermi- 
nate these foes by pitting them one against the other; he must 
know when to invoke the parasite as well as when to curse it. 

With a thrill of victory in this unique warfare comes the 
challenge to study, to explore, to investigate, to experiment. 
What a vast field opens before the young farmer to claim his 
interest! The soil, methods of tillage, grains, fruits, vegetables, 


animals — all a vast laboratory waiting but the magic touch to 
react splendidly, and yield a meed of pleasure and profit. 


These, then, are a few of the channels through which the 
young can be led to see the charm of rural life and to feel a 
love for the country. To these incentives we can appeal; these 
are the treasures buried in the fields to which we can point 
the divining rod. Perchance it has been our silence heretofore 
observed on these matters, that explains the empty pews in 
country churches, and tells why such parishes always remain 
small, and seldom need division. We may have saved our rural 
youngsters to the faith, but we have not saved them to their 
parish. Small wonder then that the country pastor, who for 
thirty or forty years has striven courageously to keep his school 
intact, occasionally feels the pang of disappointment. The 
blood of his parish has, despite his efforts, transfused itself to 
other veins. The seeds of truth and righteousness which he has 
sown, blossom and bear fruit afar off, while vacant homesteads 
stare with glassless eyes as he rides by on his priestly mission. 

To keep the Catholic young folks on the farm is to save them 
to their parish —to stop a leak where the loss is most widely 
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felt; but to keep them there, material comforts and advantages 
must be equal, if not superior, to those offered in other occupa- 
tions. To a large extent, these comforts and advantages follow 
immediately from a campaign of education. Hitherto, rural! 
training has not kept pace with advances in other directions. 
But at last the awakening has come. The back-to-the-farm 
spirit is in the air. The leaders of our nation have thrown the 
weight of their official influence on the side of the movement. 
Legislative enactments have placed wie farmer on the same 
patriotic footing as the man who, sheds his blood on the firing 
line. No other occupation has had such wide-spread advertise- 
ment of late as agriculture. Farm bureaus have been estab- 
lished and county agents created to pass on this enthusiasm to 
the man at the plow. Agricultural high schools have sprung 
up to entice the youngster to the soil and to thrill him with the 
marvels that respond to the magic wand of science. It would 
be altogether strange, then, if Catholic educators were to prove 
deaf. to a call for action in a sphere where their own interests 
are vitally concerned. The time is ripe for an extension of 
Catholic school influence on a larger scale to rural Catholic 
communities. True, Catholic schools in general, from the 
earliest days of their existence, have been of service, in some 
measure, to Catholics of rural communities, yet as they stand 
to-day they benefit but a small portion of their patrons, voca- 
tionally speaking. Even in those schools in which the attend- 
ance is made up mainly of children from the farms, the trend 
of the curriculum is away from farm interests, as shown by 
the silence more or less complete on agricultural affairs and 
rural betterment. The learned professions are the goal toward 
which, by text-book and precept, the child is directed, but: of 
farming and kindred interests he hears scarcely a word. 


This, therefore, is the weak spot. Let us strengthen it by a 
modification of the curriculum in the upper grades to such an 
extent as to include in full measure the needs of that portion of 
Catholic school children. How far Catholic schools in general 
should depart from the traditional curriculum of the upper 
grades in order to serve the rural community more practically, 
local conditions alone will determine. In some dioceses it would 
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be folly even to consider the question, whilst in others it would 
be a mistake to neglect it. In some localities the number of 
parish schools having pupils from rural districts is negligible ; 
while in others situated in a different geographical quarter 
thirty or forty per cent of the schools have country children in 
attendance. Manifestly some modification of curriculum in 
the higher grades is called for in this latter group. Farm 
mathematics should find a place in the course of arithmetic, and 
farm accounts in the bookkeeping class. Concrete applications 
of the principles of physics. and chemistry, of botany. of 
biology, to farm and domestic activities, will deprive such 
courses of none of their disciplinary value, and surely of none 
of their interest. Not a single one of these subjects, when 
explained in its bearing on the affairs of the farm, is above the 
intelligence of the average boy or girl in the eighth grade. 
Problems of drainage, of water supply, of sanitation, and of 
lighting on the farm, are not as incapable of solution as 
imagined. The main difficulty is that the average farmer does 
not know how to attempt them. He thinks that it requires 
extended technical knowledge and an enormous outlay of money. 
Here the school can come to his assistance and show him the 
possibilities that lie, for example, in the stream of water that 
tumbles from the high lands of his farm past his barns an! 
dwellings. The problem of soil analysis, of milk testing, of 
seed testing and seed selection, involves only a few elementary 
principles of chemistry and biology, and to present these 
principles is within the power of every school having a seventh 
grade. It calls for no great depth of biological training to learn 
the useful insects and animals in a given locality, and to teach 
how to conserve them. The honey bee is known to every farm 
lad, but its economic importance, outside of storing honey, is 
not so clearly understood. The non-venemous snake is generally 
the object of immediate attack, and is killed on sight though 
the service he renders the farmer in ridding his field of destruc- 
tive animals and insects entitles him to respectful immunity. I: 
has been estimated that the economic value of one toad is at least 
eleven dollars a year by reason of the harmful insects he destroys. 
On the other hand, how much labor and discouragement could 
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be avoided if the farmer understood the life-history and habits 
of the insects\and animal pests that are sure to visit his fields. 
He would then be able to fight them well considering their weak 
and defenseless condition. 

It is my contention, then, that it is not only possible for the 
parish schools situated where their pupils come in any numbers 
from agricultural districts to make this concession in the matter 
of studies, but also a duty for them to do so, and in some in- 
stances even to depart radically from the course prescribed for 
city children. 

Important and necessary as are such changes in the cur- 
riculum, they are after all but the first step in the program of rural 
service. School influence must extend beyond the four ‘walls and 
the playground of the parish school. It must reach out to every 
phase of rural life. The extra-classroom activities to which the 
school must give directive force are the fruitage of the first 
garnering. 

These activities may take the form of Corn Clubs, Potato Clubs, 
Poultry Clubs, Canning Clubs, in fine, clubs or associations of 
any kind touching the interest of the boy or girl. The spirit 
of competition they give rise to, and the means they afford for 
breaking down the barriers to social intercourse, give them a 
value all their own. These in turn are almost sure to form the 
basis of a more extended social improvement for the community. 
Wholesome recreation, entertainments, movements for civic im- 
provement, are the immediate results. A community spirit is 
engendered, petty factions disappear, and a desire springs up in 
the hearts of all to make their neighborhood a progressive one. 


But the one great weakness noticeable in rural communities 
is the lack of power to organize. Primarily, it is the absence 
of initiative; they do not know how to begin; they do not 
know how to keep the project going after it is once organize’. 
There is a want of solidarity. The movement blazes up, flickers, 
and dies out. Leaders and organizers are needed. These the 
parish priest, the parish school, and the parish teachers must 
supply. But they must not give up in despair after the first 
or second year’s attempt. It takes time to build up a com- 
munity spirit. It is only after the boys and girls we begin 
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with have grown up that we can reasonably expect to yield over 
the control, — the motive power, — of such movements to other 
hands than those of the parish priest and teachers. These 
outside-the-classroom activities, take what form they may, as 
clubs, contests, or even fairs on a small scale, will prove power- 
ful auxiliaries to the parish school in the work of interesting 
and training the young, and getting them to feel content with 
rural life. Then indeed the school will begin to send out and 
diffuse a new social atmosphere. The farmer has been accused 
of being too much in earnest all the time; that play and recrea- 
tion enter too seldom into his life; that his children break under 
this rigid regime and frequently go wrong, or go abroad, or 
both. Here it is that the parish school has the opportunity to 
contribute to the solution of the third problem of rural schools, 
namely, the problem of surrounding the country children with 
those moral, social, and intellectual agencies that make for and 
conserve true Christian civilization. 

But more still is required if we attempt the problem with a 
view of an adequate solution. 


First, the establishment of additional Catholic schools in 
rural communities should receive encouragement. 
Second, the founding of agricultural high schools under 

diocesan control should follow. 

Third, the maintenance of agricultural courses in our col- 
leges and universities with a yiew to prepare men and 
women especially for rural work, and as Catholic 
teachers in rural schools. 


Whether or not any one or all of these movements are in- 
opportune, are questions to which, of course, we cannot expect 
all Catholic educators and pastors-to give the same answer. 
But whether they are timely or not, in order to avoid the expense 
of duplication, we should cooperate, as far as our needs require 
and with the necessary safeguards to faith and morals, with 
the system of agricultural training inaugurated by the State and 
county authorities. It is but reasonable, then, that we should 
give thought to a modus operandi by which the splendid 
resources of our State and national agricultural departments can 
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be drawn upon by our rural Catholic schools. State and national 
agricultural specialists are at the service of every man or woman 
interested in rural work. For the mere asking they give expert 
advice on every problem affecting farm activities. Agents from 
State colleges of agriculture will come to local schools to give 
their extension courses. Traveling instructors from the U. S. 
Department of Agriculture will gladly give a school the benefit 
of their training. With this splendid array of talent available 
in some degree to every school that undertakes agricultural work, 
there is little need for timidity on the part of Catholic teachers 
about taking up this important work of agricultural instruction 
in their schools. Neither should the fear prevail that we com- 
promise our position or confess our inefficiency when we ask 
aid from government experts, or seek direction from the State 
agricultural college. The psychological effect on our patrons is 
quite as likely to be the opposite, and to enhance their estimate 
of our work. 

Thus far we have assumed that the Catholic boy or girl of a 
rural community has been only attending his parish school. A 
more complex problem besets us when we view him as a pupil 
of the county agricultural high school or the State college of 
agriculture. There the influence of his religion in shaping his 
morals and conserving his belief must spring solely from 
the faith that is in him. He receives no aid from _ his 
surroundings, while the influences that put faith and morals to 
the test are multiplied. How, then, can Catholic influence be 
supplied? Is it possible for us to do anything in his case to 
safeguard what is most precious to the Catholic? Must we be 
content to see this duty entirely rest on the parish priest withii 
whose territory the school or college may chance to be? This 
is another phase of the problem, and I submit it for your con- 
sideration. ; 

Concerning the feasibility of agricultural high schools under 
Catholic auspices, however, we are fortunate in having some 
already in operation to which-we can point with satisfaction 
as a proof of the admirable service such schools can render the 
Church and community. Notable examples are Leonard Hall 
in southern Maryland, and the splendid Lincolndale Agricultural 
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School in Westchester County, New York, both of them for 
white boys. This latter school incidentally illustrates the pos- 
sibility of the agricultural high school for social service in con 
nection with orphan and dependent children. It is the out- 
growth of an extensive experience with that class of boys by 
Brother Barnabas of the Christian Brothers. It is undoubtedl) 
the crowning work of his career as an educator, and is a monu- 
ment to the zeal of the followers of St. John Baptist de la Salle. 

In considering a course of studies for agricultural high schools 
regard must be had for the locality in which the high school is 
to operate. The agricultural high school must fit its pupils for 
their own neighborhood. Hence such a course of study must take 
on a local color. The subjoined course, then, which I presume to 
lay before you, shall be considered merely suggestive, though 
a four years’ trial has proved that it is thoroughly workable and 
productive of satisfactory results. Work according to this 
course may be started in the eighth grammar grade. In addition 
the pupil following the course should carry a project throughout 
the summer, the project to cover a plot of ground not smaller 
than one-fourth acre. In lieu of a quarter-acre plot all his own, 
the pupil’s project may be carried on his father’s farm in con- 
junction with his father’s farm work, or as part of the work he 
performs for his employer. In any case some follow-up system 
must be adopted by the school, so that proper credit may be given. 

In further explanation of the course outlined here, it might 
be said that some branch of agriculture always forms the major 
subject for the year’s work. In the first year no option is al- 
lowed; all must take vegetable gardening. In the subsequent 
years, greater latitude is allowed in the selection of major sub- 
jects. With these explanations then, I submit to you the fol- 
lowing course of study for an agricultural high school. 


COURSE OF STUDY FOR AN AGRICULTURAL HIGH SCHOOL 


First Year — 
English 
General Farm Science 
Farm Mathematics 
Physical Geography 
Supervised Study 
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AGRICULTURE — 
Veg. Gardening 


Winter Term....... Mathematics 
English 
General Farm Science 
Mechanical. Drawing 
Supervised Study 
AGRICULTURE — 


Veg. Gardening 


Spring Term Farm Mathematics 
English 
“General Farm Science 
Commercial Geography 
Study 
AGRICULTURE — 

Veg. Gardening 
Second Year — 

English 
Economic History 
Farm. Insects 
Patti MAGCHOMANICS. 5. 56 os dclcenne ene 
Agricultural Physics 


AGRICULTURE — 
Student to elect one subject — 
(a) Elementary Poultry 
(b) Small Animals 
(c) Small Fruit 
(d) Floriculture 


Winter Term English 
Economic History 
Mechanical Drawing 
UME IINONS 6 Sion a es inc eveh Whee 
Farm Accounts 
Study 
AGRICULTURE — 


Same as Fall Term. 


Spring Term....... Farm Accounts 
English 
Economic History 
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Science 
Study 
AGRICULTURE — 
Same as Fall Term. 
Third Year — 

Fall Term English 
Economic History or Civics 
Agricultural Botany 
DEPEND So oe cone oe Poi aw ek 


AGRICULTURE — 
Student to elect one subject — 
(a) Dairying 
(b) Orcharding 
(c) Advanced Poultry 
(d) Landscape Gardening 


Winter Term English 
Economic History or Civics........ 
Agricultural Botany 
Architectural and Farm Machinery. 
Drawing 
AGRICULTURE — 
Same as Fall Term. 


Spring Term English 
Economic History or Civics...... 
Agricultural History 
AGRICULTURE — 
Same as Fall Term. 


Fourth Year — 
Fall Term English 
Farm Law and Farm Economics... 
Farm Chemistry 
Farm Forestry 
AGRICULTURE — 
Student to .elect one subject — 
(a) Dairying 
(b) Orcharding 
(c) Advanced Poultry 
(d) Landscape Gardening 
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Winter Term English 
Farm Law and Farm Economics... 
Farm Forestry 
Farm Management 
Farm Chemistry 


AGRICULTURE — 
Same as Fall Term. 


Spring Term English 
Farm Law and Farm Economics 
Farm Management 
Extended Review and Survey 
Farm Bacteriology 


AGRICULTURE — 
Same as Fall Term. 


Now, there may be parish schools that are eager to take up 
agricultural instruction in the higher grades, but are unable to 
present the course on so extended a scale as set forth in the 
program given above. These schools may feel a diffidence about 
undertaking the work at all, and give up the idea in the hope 
of being better able at some other time. For schools in that 
position a method of presenting the agricultural subjecs in rota- 
tion will be found to yield satisfactory results. That means that 
one subject, say dairying or poultry, be presented to all the pupils 
irrespective of the grade they belong to, for a part of the schoo! 
year, then another subject for the rest of the year, and so on 
the next year until all the major subjects have been given. At 
any rate, a beginning ought not to be deferred, if for no other 
reason than to provide a groundwork on which to base the extra- 
classroom activities, which it has been argued are so powerfu' 
in interesting our young people in country life and in fixing them, 
as it were, to the soil of their parish. 


DISCUSSION 


Joun A. Moran, Philadelphia: Over the entrance to the union sta- 
tion in Washington is the sentence: “The farm is the best home of the 
family, the main source of national wealth and the foundation of civilized 
society.” Brother Bede in his masterly paper has done much to demon- 
strate the truth of that statement. He has shown us that the rural 
school must be the reflector of community life and ideals, a noble 
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standard of measure, determining the quality of citizenship of the com- 
munity. Undoubtedly such schools are a great need to-day. 

The fundamental needs of country folks are, of course, the funda- 
mental needs of humanity; spiritual, economic, social; but the material, 
the opportunity, the means for supplying these, are very different in 
the country from what they are in town and city, and the specific needs 
of country and city life are so different as to necessitate different types 
oi schools, differently trained teachers. 

Rural education must be made to minister to the spiritual needs of 
the country people, and the country teacher must be prepared for this. 
“God made the country, man made the town.” God first placed man 
in the country. The Garden of Eden has remained ever since the ideal 
home of man. The country child and the country school are closest to 
this book of nature. The country teacher must have special training 
for his work,—training that will give him a knowledge of country 
things, country people, country needs; a sympathy with them, and a love 
and appreciation of them. Above all, the country teacher must have 
rural-mindedness, a sympathetic attitude of mind and soul towards 
country life and things born of a scientific and practical knowledge of 
them and of a love and appreciation of them. Such a country teacher 
is beyond price. The virtue of rural-mindedness will pass out of him 
into the children; and though they may forget many things that they were 
taught, there will abide with them the “vision splendid” of the country 
and country life that will never “fade into the light of common day,” 
and they will never forget how their hearts burned within them as they 
walked along the way with him in God’s great out-of-doors. 

The successful rural teacher must not simply be in sympathy with 
country life and understand its problems; he must have the courage, 
energy, patience, and persistence to overcome the inertia found in the 
average rural community. He must have the vision of what must be 
done, and the qualities of leadership to set the community in motion to 
accomplish these things. Therefore, we must look to the preparation 
of the country teachers, and see to it that as far as possible they are 
teachers who possess natural ability, and who are thoroughly educated 
in the highest degree of professional knowledge and skill. 

It is frequently the case that the people who have to deal with the 
problem of the rural school are persons who are the least able to work 
out a solution. Hence it behooves us to take this matter seriously. We 
must consider ways and means by which we can make the rural people 
censcious of the fact that they, in great measure, are primarily responsible 
for. their schools. We must make them realize that they must be un- 
tiring in their efforts if they ever hope to have the schools their children 
deserve. We must convince them that no matter what the agencies 
for rural education may cost, they are cheap at any price. 

Complete success will not be ours in one generation, for all the 
greatest things in civilization are of longest growth. We may be well 
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content to sow in faith the seeds, assured that from them shall grow 
some day a finer flower and fruit than were ever before produced. If 
we leave the rural schools to themselves, there will be little progress. 
The gap between them and the city school will widen. 

There is much to be done. It is not fair to the country children to 
keep them waiting long. Let us hasten the time when our country chil- 
dren shall have as efficient educational advantages as the boys and girls 
of our cities. 





PREVOCATIONAL TRAINING 
REVEREND J. W. MCGUIRE, C. S. V., ST. VIATOR COLLEGE, 
BOURBONNAIS, ILL. 


Although I have been placed on the program to read a paper 
on vocational training, let me say in the beginning that as this is 
the Parish School Department, I have taken the liberty to 
change my subject to Prevocational Training. Vocational educa- 


tion in the strict meaning of the terms belongs to the high 
school, and means instruction designed to make one more effi- 
cient in some specific chosen occupation that requires less than 
a college education. Prevocational education is nothing but 
preparation of the pupil for such vocational education, and as 
such belongs to the elementary school. 


The movement for vocational and prevocational training is 
comparatively modern, and has grown out of the exigencies 
of modern industrial and social conditions. The impetus has 
come from sociologists and social reformers rather than from 
educators and is derived from a sense of the need of adjust- 
ment of our educational system to changing economic conditions. 
Many of the evils rampant in sOciety to-day are felt to be due 
to social maladjustment, or in other words, to the fact that 
our institutions do not meet the requirements placed upon them 
by the industrial and social forces that govern our twentieth 
century world. There is a demand for more intelligent and 
disinterested study of these forces, and more enlightened utiliza- 
tion of our existing institutions. 
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Let me illustrate by concrete example the conditions that 
have led to this agitation for prevocational and vocational train- 
ing. John and Mary are two children of poor, hard-working 
laboring parents. They go through school, learning more or 
less imperfectly the usual curriculum of reading, grammar, 
spelling, arithmetic, geography and history, until they reach the 
age of fourteen when the laws of the State allow them to go 
to work, When that day arrives John’s father says to him: 
“Johnnie, go and find a job.” Johnnie, none too loath to be 
released from what he found the rather irksome and uninter- 
esting restraint of school, goes down the street to fulfill the 
parental command. Johnnie, however, has not the slightest 
idea what he is fitted to do, has no knowledge of his capabilities 
either physical or mental, except perhaps that he knows he 
could never learn grammar, and is convinced he has not the 
slightest interest in history or geography, and that he never 
caused his teacher to go into paroxysms of joy because he was 
always the head of his class. He goes down the street with 
his eyes alert for the first sign that says ‘““Boy Wanted’, and 
when he reaches such a sign he enters that place, and that act 
in all probability determines Johnnie’s economic efficiency for 
the rest of his natural life. When Mary reaches the same 
mature age the process is repeated. She enters the first place 
that advertises, “Girl Wanted”, and Mary’s place in the indus- 
trial system is determined perhaps forever and a day. Now. 
let us suppose what is not beyond the bounds of possibilities, 
that Johnnie is narrow-chested and predisposed to tuberculosis, 
and he enters a steel foundry, where steel filings constantly 
pervade the air. In a few years Johnnie is in advanced con- 
sumption, has to go to the county hospital or municipal sani- 
tarium, dies, and in all probability will have to be buried at 
the public expense. Mary perhaps is flat-footed or suffers from 
weak arches, but she enters a shop and secures a job which 
requires her to stand eight hours a day. In a year or two 
Mary is a cripple, tired and worn before her time, and becomes 
a public charge. Cases of this kind are the result of social 
maladjustment, and would never have taken place, had these 
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unfortunate children received any proper instruction regarding 
their fitness and qualifications for certain occupations, 

The advocates of prevocational training contend that such 
training would lessen the number of such unfortunate occur- 
rences, though they do not maintain that it will solve all the 
problems of life or of vocation. Some of the opponents of the 
movement have tried to ridicule it on the ground that its advo- 
cates thought it would usher in the millennium, but in justice 
to them be it said that none of them has claimed any more for 
prevocational training than that it would tend to bring our 
educational institutions into better adjustment with modern re- 
quirements. There is quite an extensive literature on the sub- 
ject both for and against, but no very definite conclusions have 
hitherto been reached. Most of the literature in favor of pre- 
vocational training is inspirational and not scientific; by that 
I mean it does not set forth definite facts to prove the success 
of the experiment, but contents itself with enthusiastic theo- 
retical discussion of what ought to be its success. Unfortunately 
for this obstinate work-a-day world the “ought-to-be” does not 
always develop into the “is”, and therefore at present no one 
has any right to assume a dogmatic attitude in favor of pre- 
vocational training. On the other hand I think we should 
assume a not unkindly attitude towards it, and use it as far as 
we find possible. 

In order that this paper may be as practical as possible I 
wish briefly to review some of the outstanding points in the 
controversy regarding prevocational training, and then to make 
some suggestions which may appear somewhat radical, but which 
in my humble judgment will be found practicable and useful. 

Education in this country has to contend with certain peculiar 
difficulties unknown to the schools in Europe. Across the water 
the people are not so democratic as we are and therefore have 
no objection to what may be called caste schools, that is, schools 
for various social classes. For example, a child born of fairly 
well-to-do parents in Europe is from the beginning of his life 
destined for one of the professions, is sent to a private school, 
begins to learn the classics at a still tender age while his memory 
is plastic and facile, and is forever separated from the children 
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who will enter the trades. The result is the schools which 
correspond to our public and parish schools are left largely 
to the children of the masses, and therefore we shall find that 
prevocational training has made better progress in Europe than 
with us. Children of all classes attend our public and parish 
elementary schools, and therefore our education has been largely 
traditional with little practical attention paid to the ultimate 
destiny of the child in the economic world. The pupil who 
is to enter a profession will profit little from shop work, or 
learning the elements of some trade, while the child who knows 
he must enter industry soon becomes disgusted ‘with what ap- 
pear to him the impractical and useless refinements of grammar, 
history, arithmetic, etc., as taught in the traditional manner in 
our average school. The result is that it is felt in many circles 
that our traditional school has failed, as over 90 per cent of 
the children receive no higher education, and that more atten- 
tion should be paid to the needs of this important, if less in- 
fluential 905 of our school population. Hence it has been urged 
that the last two years of the elementary school should be largely 
devoted to prevocational training, that is, to subjects that will 
be found to be useful in the industrial world, such as shop 
work, elementary manual training, the teaching of industrial 
history, commercial English, etc. Teachers also ought to study 
their pupils with a view of discovering their aptitudes and 
capabilities, and advising them regarding the trades they should 
enter. . 


The opponents of prevocational training contend that the 
schools now are doing all they can, that they have suffered from 
too many educational fads, and we should try no more of them, 
but should concentrate all efforts on the proper teaching of 
the subjects traditionally contained in the curriculum, turning 
out pupils who really know how to read, write and speak gram- 
matically and to do simple sums in arithmetic. Later in this 
paper I shall try to show that though there may be much truth 
in this contention there is no necessary connection between 
ignorance of these elementary and important matters and a 
reasonable system of prevocational training, but that such train- 
ing may even help the learning of these subjects. The con- 
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troversy recently waged in the city of New York over the in- 
troduction of the Gary plan has served to bring certain points 
of this controversy into bold relief. I do, not wish to go into 
this controversy further than to say that to my mind neither 
side has proven anything. The Gary system is still an experi- 
ment, an exceedingly interesting and fascinating experiment, 
but is not yet a demonstration, The unfavorable Buckingham 
report is not an argument against the Gary plan because it 
was the result of a snap judgment, and the conclusions were 
reached in an unscientific manner, but still prudence might 
dictate assent to the dictum of the New York Superintendent 
of Schools which says, “neither the Gary system nor the pre- 
vocational system should be further extended until the schools 
in which they are being tried make a better exhibition of effi- 
ciency.” The parish schools ought, however, not to be be- 
hind the times in this matter, and if prevocational training 
prove to be useful it should be adopted without delay. 

A certain fear of sinister and selfish interests gaining more 
power and control through prevocational training pervades the 
minds of some of its opponents. I do not think this a well 
taken point, because much of the dominance of the interests 
to-day over the working classes is partly due to the ignorance 
of the latter regarding social and economic history, which a 
little intelligent education would remove. Increasing the in- 
dustrial efficiency of the individual worker will rather increase 
his independence than his dependence upon the vested interests. 
Proper publicity regarding the operation of a prevocational 
system would also prevent any undue control by undesirable 
influence. 

It has also been urged with considerable force that pre- 
vocational training results in narrowness of education and aim, 
and arbitrarily prescribes once and for all a child’s future 
career. To a certain extent such contentions are true, but 
may it not be asked whether we have not grossly exaggerated 
the broadening and cultural value of our traditional system of 
education? Why should not prevocational training when given 
in the proper way have its own cultural value? Prevocational 
training does not mean neglect of English, history, geography, 
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arithmetic, and physiology, but it does mean teaching them in 
a different way. The real difference between intelligent pre 
vocational training and traditional education is a matter oi 
emphasis more than anything else. Prevocational training is 
as cultural but more valuable as a preparation for the lifework 
of children who must enter industry at an early age, because 
it stresses and emphasizes the things that are likely to be of 
use and interest to them in their various occupations. Is there 
anything more cultural in learning about the Battle of Water- 
loo than in learning about the transformation that took place 
in society as the result of the invention of machinery? What- 
ever tends to train the mind to think correctly is cultural, and 
intelligent prevocational training must do this or it will be a 
failure, as will any other educational system that fails in this 
regard. 

Out of all the literature on prevocational training I have 
tried to gather a few practical things that it seems to me 
might be .done by our parish schools, and I put them forth 
merely as suggestive, and for what they are worth. Let me 
interject here that possibly some plan such as I am about to 
suggest may help to correlate better our entire educational 
system. For some years it has been felt in the College Depart- 
ment of this Association that the time of education to the end 
of college is too long. The average boy or girl is unable to 
graduate from a Liberal Arts College until twenty-two or 
twenty-three years of age, and then if they take up professional 
studies after that they will be twenty-six or twenty-seven be- 
fore they can begin their life’s work. Now, could not two 
years be cut off this time by some prevocational arrangement 
in the seventh and eighth grades? I know no reason why a 
boy or girl should not begin to study Latin, Greek, French or 
German, in the seventh grade, when it is certain that he or she 
is destined for higher education. Generally they would learn 
the elements of these languages more easily at that age than 
later, and at the same time they would learn grammar in a 
more practical way than they do through the medium of Eng- 
lish grammar as taught in the average elementary school. Ex- 
perienced high school teachers tell us that children come from 
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the grades very imperfectly grounded in grammar, but that 
they learn grammar quite easily through the medium of its 
practical application in foreign languages. Would it not there- 
fore be well to separate as far as possible the children destined 
for higher education from the others when the sixth grade is 
completed ? 

Prevocational training is very largely a local problem. In 
many communities there is no need for it whatever, while in 
others the need is crying. I suggest therefore that in every 
school a kind of survey be made of the pupils and conditions. 
This survey should as far as possible aim to discover what 
the children are likely to do and what they are fitted to do, 
what the industrial activities of the locality are, and how many 
children are likely to enter industry. The children that are 
likely to go to high school with a view of subsequent entrance 
into one of the learned professions are easily discovered, and 
they could be set apart to begin their classical training im- 
mediately, or at least to continue the traditional courses as now 
given in the seventh and eighth grade, until we come to general 
acceptance of the shortened course. The other children should 
then be carefully studied to ascertain those who need special 
prevocational training. Among these will be found the typical 
boy, generally considered backward, who is sometimes a 
nuisance to his teacher, and seems to take no interest in books 
whatsoever. He is not sub-normal or defective, but he will 
not work or study and is always near the bottom of his class. 
The reason for this is not in many cases unusual dullness. He 
needs vocational training. His work in school needs to be 
motivated for him. He sees no particular connection between 
the things he is studying and the life he will have to lead when 
he passes into the personnel of the factory where his father 
works. You will probably find that this boy refuses to be in- 
terested in the seventh reader, or in the excellent books you 
recommend to him, but he does read Popular Mechanics, and is 
always trying to make things. He is getting no value out of 
the present method of education, because he is not interested. 
Why do we seem to think that education in order to be useful 
and valuable must be irksome to the pupil? Why is the rod 
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always the emblem of the schoolmaster? We ought to try to 
vitalize the work of the school for the child. Children have 
different aptitudes, and a child is not necessarily lazy and 
brainless because he fails to be much interested in. the tradi- 
tional book learning that is forced upon him. Children such 
as these need prevocational training, and it is not necessary that 
the subjects be changed, but that the emphasis in these sub- 
jects be differently stressed. Other children who are certainly 
destined for industrial life need such training whether they fall 
into this category or not. Now let me proceed to outline in 
the rough a method whereby the traditional subjects may be 
taught in a prevocational way. 

l‘or an example let us take the subject of history. A glance 
through a hundred text-books of history for elementary schools 
shows that 87 per cent of their pages deals with the military 
exploits of the world. Though I am not a professional pacificist 
I see no particular value in thus stressing the importance of 
war. The history of industrial development could be taught 
with just as much cultural advantage and far more utility. The 
American Federation of Labor has stated officially that schools 
should teach the children between fourteen and sixteen years 
of age a sound system of economics, including the theory of 
collective bargaining, and it may be mentioned that the Federa- 
tion publishes series of pamphlets on the labor question of high 
educational value when used judiciously by an intelligent teacher. 
The development of society from slavery to feudalism, from 
feudalism to the guild system, from the guilds to modern in- 
dustrial conditions, might well be taught to children instead 
of the wooden conglomeration of the names of kings and 
queens, generals and battles, dates and places, which now is 
crammed into unwilling minds under the name of history. Such 
knowledge would be useful to the pupil who is to take his place 
in the industrial world, as it would give him a comprehension 
of the system of which he is to make a part. 

Now let us consider physiology a moment. The proper care 
of the body, of the teeth, eyes, etc., might be emphasized in the 
interests of industrial efficiency. The laws of industrial hygiene. 
both natural and civil, might be taught to the children. Why 
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should not the pupils know the principal public health laws of 
their community which govern the home and industrial life? 
[f the men and women in industry knew the health laws they 
would not be so ruthlessly violated with impunity as they are by 
so many factory owners to-day. Such knowledge would also help 
to make many homes brighter and healthier places in which to 
live. Teach the children the reasons for the care of teeth and 
eyes. Perhaps some may think there is no particular relation 
between the care of teeth and the child’s eternal salvation, but 
I can not see that his salvation is impeded because he is taught 
in the interests of efficiency to observe the laws of health. 
Again he might be taught the defects and powers of his own 
body, and these things could be ascertained by a proper medical 
examination of every child in the school, an examination which 
ought to take place at stated intervals in every school in the 
land. It is nothing short of criminal to allow a narrow-chested 
child with bronchial trouble to enter one of the dust trades, 
or to be confined in a factory or shop. He ought to be taught 
the reasons why he should seek an out-of-doors occupation. 
The children also might be taught something of the ‘relation 
between fatigue and industrial accidents. A very interesting 
study made in the State of Illinois shows that in the factories 
ot that State an average of 120 accidents occurred between 
the hours of 8 and 9g o'clock, while 257 occurred between 11 
and 12 o'clock. Again between 1 and 2 o’clock, the hour im- 
mediately after the dinner hour, 111 accidents occurred, and 
260 between 4 and 5 o'clock. These figures tend to show there 
is a direct relation between fatigue and industrial efficiency, 
and facts such as these will be useful and at the same time in- 
teresting to the practical mind of the child who is destined for 
industry. Valuable bulletins and pamphlets on such subjects 
are issued by the National Council of Safety in the Continental 
& Commercial Bank Building of Chicago free of charge or 
for a very nominal cost. The Metropolitan Life Insurance 
Company of New York distributes free of cost pamphlets on 
the Health of the Worker, First Aid in the Home, Milk, Teeth, 
Adenoids, etc. The Sanitol Education Company of St. Louis, 
Mo., publishes a set of drawings by H. Reichard showing the 
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growth and the care of the teeth. Many other publications 
of this kind can be secured from various sources at very low 
cost and under the guidance of an intelligent teacher could be 
used with the greatest advantage in such a prevocational course 
in physiology. 

Now let us consider English a moment. This is a delicate 
subject, as so much criticism has been directed at the elementary 
schools for their alleged failure to teach it satisfactorily. May 
not some of these failures be attributed to the fact that hitherto 
it has been taught in a way that failed to win the interest of 
the pupil? We are wedded, so to speak, to certain traditional 
readers and text-books with no appeal to the boy or girl who 
is to enter the industrial world. Now, could not English be 
taught just as well, let us say, from Popular Mechanics? 
Usually the articles in this fascinating magazine are written in 
correct, if not literary English, but what child coming from 
the grades can write literary English anyhow, or for that matter 
how many of us superior adults and teachers can do so? Much 
will have been accomplished when children leave the grades 
able to write a grammatical sentence. The very interesting and 
useful educational publications of the International Harvester 
Co. might also be utilized in such a course as I have in mind. 
The secret of teaching good English is the secret of teaching 
children to read good English, and at present numbers of pupils 
are in no way interested in the books usually given to them to 
read. Each school should maintain a library, and a certain 
period every day might be set apart for reading. This library 
should contain works written in a popular and entertaining 
manner on mechanics, industry, business, etc., as well as such 
books as Stevenson’s Treasure Island, Dickens’ Christmas Carol, 
etc. Leave the children free to choose their own books to 
read, but put the books likely to interest them within their 
reach. To tell a boy or girl to read such or such a book is 
generally the most effective way of rendering that book odious, . 
but put the book in a reading room and let the youngster dis- 
cover it for himself, and he will read it with avidity. Arrange- 
ments can sometimes be made with the public libraries to get 
certain books for a certain period to be used in the school 
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library, and pamphlets on industrial subjects can easily be 
secured at a low cost from various firms and organizations. 

Mathematics and science might be taught in the same practical 
way. A boy is more likely to be interested in the abstract 
laws of heat when the matter is put before him in a practical 
way, as, for example, by asking him what directions he would 
give a section gang for laying rails in the winter time. Most 
mathematical and scientific problems can be given a practical 
industrial turn, and when presented in this way will be found 
to create the greatest amount of interest. 

Now, a word regarding the introduction of manual arts. I[ 
think in the larger industrial centers wherever possible some 
courses in elementary manual training might be introduced as 
supplementary to the more cultural and strictly academic 
branches. It is not very difficult to give courses in paper fold- 
ing, cutting, etc., cardboard construction, basket-making, clay 
work, woodwork and carpentry, cooking, sewing, millinery, dress- 
making, etc. These and other courses that might be suggested 
will give what is of primal importance in modern industry, 
namely, manual dexterity. It does not always follow that the 
student should adopt the particular trade he has studied» in 
school; so long as he has attained a certain degree of manual 
dexterity he will find his path made smoother for him in any 
industrial pursuit. 

A third class remains to be considered, that is, the children 
who are destined for business and commercial pursuits. It 
seems to me that great assistance would be given them were 
they taught some commercial subjects, such as commercial cor- 
respondence, typewriting, the elements of bookkeeping, com- 
mercial law, etc., and this again could be done without throwing 
the traditional subjects from the curriculum by the simple ex- 
pedient of difference of emphasis. This plan which involves 
in the first place a careful survey of the situation would in- 
volve in places where adopted, three if not four teachers in 
the seventh and eighth grades. I know all the arguments that 
can be brought against such an arrangement, the most powerful 
of which is the expense involved. Can we on the other hand 
afford not to incur such expense? The most expensive’ thing in 
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the world after sin is ignorance, and can we remain in the educa- 
tional field and leave our students ignorant of the things they 
ought to know which would make them more efficient in the 
economic and industrial world? 


To my mind there is not the slightest doubt but that the 
tendency towards prevocational training is irresistible. The 
Cleveland Survey has served to emphasize its importance, and 
in our larger cities it has already been introduced in one form 
or another into most of the public schools. Three years ago 
in Chicago acircular was issued by the Board of Education 
inviting boys in the sixth grade of 14 years and over, and girls 
in the sixth and upper fifth grades of the same age, and boys 
and girls in the seventh and eighth grades of 15 years and over, 
to take an examination to qualify for courses in mechanical 
drawing, mathematics, English, history, physiology, cooking, 
. sewing, etc., such courses to be given in certain of the manual 
training high schools of the city. Similar schemes have been 
tried in Boston, Seattle, Louisville, and many other large cities 
of the United States, and unless we do something similar we 
may find that we shall lose many of our children from our 
upper grades when they are at a very impressionable age and 
when it is most important that we should keep them under our 
influence. In the city of Menominee, Wis., an interesting ex- 
periment has been tried. By means of a cooperative arrange- 
ment between the public schools and Stout Institute, sixteen 
different lines of work have been offered to the children of 
the seventh and eighth grades, each of which is given two 
periods daily, five days a week for nine weeks, consisting of 
architectural drafting, bricklaying, carpentry, plumbing, me- 
chanical drafting, cabinet-making, forge shop, printing, etc. Such 
experiments are straws which show which way the wind is 
blowing, and we must watch such tendencies with the greatest 
care and shape our policies accordingly. It will be a great 
day in education when we can consider pupils as more im- 
portant than systems, and are ready to abandon preconceived 
notions, fads and fancies in the interest of the welfare of the 
child. 
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[ do not mean by all this that | am an enthusiastic advocate 
of extreme vocational training, for I am not. It is still in 
the experimental stage, but I do not think that we ought to be 
behind hand, if the movement prove to be a success, The teach- 
ers in the parish schools who, thank God, are animated with 
the very highest motives, and have given their lives to the 
service of the little ones for whom Christ died, should avail 
themselves of every means to make their work the most efficient. 
They should study the future needs of the children committed 
to their care, and while necessarily putting their spiritual welfare 
in the first place they should not be negligent regarding the 
temporal. An enlightened interest in the industrial future of 
our school children, with kindly guidance and advice based 
upon their natural and acquired fitness both mental and physical, 
will greatly help to make the splendid work of our noble 
Brothers and Sisters still more effective for the greater glory 
ot God and the salvation of souls. 


DISCUSSION 


Rev. W. J. Firzceratp, S. T. L., Superintendent of Parish Schools, 
Hartford, Conn.: All of us I am sure will agree that Father McGuire’s 
paper is a clear, straightforward exposition of present conditions and 
tendencies in the educational world. Forcibly does he bring home to 
us the truth that “times change,” and unequivocally does he allege that 
“we must change with them”; that we must substitute for an idealism 
based on the life of the past an idealism based on the life of the present. 
Life to-day comprises not only. moral and intellectual growth and de- 
velopment, but also commercial and industrial efficiency. Hence, the 
function of education to-day, if it is to prepare the child for life, is 
te adjust him to this new environment; to train him to do with skill 
and effectiveness some form of work which has economic and com- 
mercial value. 

Ever mindful, as each member of the Catholic Educational Associa- 
tion surely is, of the sharp, clearly defined distinction between primary 
erds and secondary ends; between what is essential and what is acci- 
dental, we may, I believe, give our assent to this proposition. 

No one here will deny that the primal purpose of all true education 
is to so develop the child’s intellectual, emotional and volitional faculties 
that he may fulfill his obligations to himself, to his fellowman and above 
all to his God. Its chief aim is to adjust the child to his scientific, 
literary, aesthetic, institutional and religious inheritance —that fivefold 
possession without which, according to Dr, Nicholas Murray Butler, he 
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cannot become a truly educated or a cultivated man. ‘The primary end 
of education is not to train the child to do something but to be some- 
thing, not to make a living, but to make life worth living. Personal 
development is the only short cut to real achievement, and personal de- 
velopment must always continue to be the sine qua non condition of true 
education. 

While this development of mind and heart must always remain the 
chief end of education, it can no longer, as Father McGuire ably points 
out, remain its sole aim. The schools must not only produce a man 
equipped intellectually and morally to take his place in society, but 
a man who without loss of time, labor or remuneration is qualified by his 
previous training to join immediately the ranks of skilled workmen, 
and thus procure a wage sufficient to enable him to live a decent and 
happy life. 

The school of yesterday, according to the advocates of the school of 
to-day, has failed wretchedly in providing for this condition. Hence, 
we have the heartrending picture of the frail, emaciated, fourteen-year- 
old child passing from department to department, from bench to bench 
of a crowded factory, in vain search for that employment wherein he 
may use the knowledge so painfully acquired in the elementary school. 
The remedy for this educational malady is a system of vocational schools 
wherein every child is fitted for the position he is to occupy ultimately 
in youth and manhood; wherein he may “qualify himself and be quali- 
fied to make the best use of his native talents and be of service both 
to himself and to society at large.” 

Is it possible and probable that a course of elementary instruction 
can be so framed as to carry out successfully, and without friction, let 
or hindrance these two aims in education? This, I take it, is the im- 
portant question which confronts us this morning. 

No one, I feel sure, will deny the possibility. Many, I am equally 
certain, in view of the stress placed on vocational training, the sources 
of the agitation in its favor and the spirit of. greed inherent in each 
and every one of us in a greater or lesser degree, have doubts of the 
probability. 

It is true, the relations between man’s various powers and organs 
are such that the cultivation of one leads, by a reflex action, to the 
strengthening and freer exercising of other powers. But the action 
of the body on the mind is not in the same proportion as the action 
of the mind on the body. Intelligence aids labor more than labor helps 
intelligence. The mind trained to understand abstract principles will 
learn even the use of tools more readily than will the man whose 
mental training has been neglected or poorly developed. It is only by 
‘accident that the latter will ever rise to a commanding position in his 
vocation, whereas the former through his firm grasp of fundamental 
laws, his developed imagination, his strength of initiative and his power 
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to meet new situations, will inevitably rank among the leaders of human 
endeavor. 

The “vocationalists” proclaim loudly that they do not propose to 
leave no room for studies which develop mind as well as hand and eye. 
They assure us again and again that they have no such intention, But 
a man is to be judged by his emphasis, even more than by his words: 
and with them the emphasis lies so heavily on the material training, as 
to create a strong presumption that the leavings of time and strength 
for really educational work will not take up much of the schoolday or 
sap the pupil’s vitality. When we hear that it would be an advantage 
for boys attending schools as now organized, if they were to commit 
a crime and be sent to jail or to an industrial reform school, where 
they would learn something to fit them for life, we know what is 
coming next. When we see the advocates of this new system holding 
out to parents and children the promise that through this form of 
education more desirable positions may be obtained, promotion will 
follow more rapidly, greater remuneration will be secured, the convic- 
tion forces itself upon us that cultural studies will play a very minor 
part in the new curriculum. When we see captains of industry ready 
to lavish millions on the reformation of our educational methods, lest 
the children of the common people should be coddled into notions which 
might lead them away from the bench and the loom, we have reason 
to doubt the unselfishness of their philanthropy. When we hear the 
manual training schools which aimed at a broad, general training, con- 
demned and jeered at, whereas special technical training in some trade 
or industry is advocated strenuously, we may well conclude that the 
motto, “The Cultured Mind, The Skilful Hand” which one finds over 
the doors of our vocational schools, is like St. Paul’s definition of faith, 
“The substance of things hoped for, the evidence of things not seen”. 

Assuming for the moment that vocational training will be introduced 
into our schools, it may be well to consider briefly some of the obstacles 
which confront us. It is by looking difficulties squarely in the face that 
we can be sure of success. 

Of what subject will the new curriculum consist? Will not the 
machinist demand machine shops? the builder, carpentry shops, or brick- 
yards? the plumber, plumbing shops? the barber, tonsorial parlors? the 
farmer, agricultural fields? and so on ad infinitum. Will the subjects 
taught be those that may be used in a local industry? The Russell Sage 
Foundation, under the direction of Dr. Ayers, brings out in an investiga- 
tion of all the thirteen-year-old boys in the public schools of seventy-eight 
American cities and the fathers of these boys that, “only one father in 
six is now living in the city of his birth, and that among the boys 
only a few more than one-half are now living where they were born”. 
In view of this fact is it wise to develop courses of industrial education 
that will directly prepare the children to enter local industries? Where 
shall we find and how shall we pay the specially trained teachers necessi- 
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tated by this new departure? Who shall pay for the costly equipment 
demanded if thorough training is to be given in all these trades and 
industries? Surely we hesitate in laying a further load on the already 
over-burdened shoulders of our pastors and people, especially when 
the ends to be obtained and the methods to be followed are still shrouded 
in mystery. These are practical questions imperatively demanding an 
answer before we assume responsibility in approving this new form of 
education. 

In support of their theory the “vocationalists” stress exultantly the 
brilliant success which has attended this form of education in Germany 
and in other European countries. But vocational training in Germany 
presupposes training on broad, liberal lines and emphasizes very strongly 
the abstract principles of the vocational training. In the United States 
the tendency seems to be towards schools “especially designed to meet 
the needs of some one calling”. In a paper presented by Dr. David 
Snedden at the Richmond meeting of the Department of Superintend- 
ence, February 1914, we find the following remarkable statement: 
“There is no satisfactory evidence that vocational education has been 
achieved to any satisfactory and economic degree in schools where 
such education is blended with the traditional processes of liberal educa- 
tion.” 

Furthermore, conditions in Germany differ widely from conditions 
in America. Germany is an autocracy, the United States is a de- 
mocracy. In Germany the authorities have but to decree what per- 
centage of its citizens shall be professional men, what percentage 
artisans, what percentage agriculturists, and the schools will supply 
the demand. In the United States, howsoever impractical the system 
may appear to others, the basic ideal is that no man shall place a 
limit to the heights to which the individual may aspire and rise. Our 
American ideal would be submerged were we to adopt many of the 
educational suggestions of the “vocationalists’, and we may well be- 
lieve that, if the present chaotic condition of Europe can be traced 
even indirectly to the greed for commercial supremacy nurtured by 
vocational training, America will pause long and deliberate carefully 
before incorporating it into her educational system. 

But, it is said, “the public demands such training”. The public 
will always demand that for which their appetite has been whetted 
by the craft of those whose culinary art has been perfected by mer- 
cenary desire. Furthermore, is public demand to be the guide in edu- 
cational matters? Is popular clamor to be the final judge of what 
shall be taught in our schools? If so, education will of necessity sink 
to the level of the mob’s intelligence, and we shall lack that leadership 
of mind and character so necessary to raise a country’s citizens to 
higher planes of life, and which is intimately connécted with the life 
and progress of the whole people, 
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To me it seems that the. vocational school is part and parcel of 
that educational hermaphrodite known as the “junior high school” 
whose advocates seek to have the child select at the end of the sixth 
grade, or at the end of his sixth year in school, the groove in which 
he will run for the rest of his life. On the one hand they tell us 
that “the mastery of the so-called fundamentals is a most uncommon 
achievement among the graduates of the eighth grade”. On the other 
hand they maintain that “eight years is too long a time to remain 
in the elementary school”! Again they tell us that our course of 
study in the elementary school as now organized is crammed with 
subjects, but they will remedy this defect by introducing into the 
seventh and eighth grades bookkeeping, elementary algebra, construc- 
tional geometry, general science, mechanics, industrial history and a 
modern language! We are informed that the pupils of our eighth 
grade fail to adjust themselves to their new environment in the high 
school and consequently the mortality among first year high school 
pupils is appalling. If the pupils of the eighth grade fai] in this 
respect, how the pupils of the sixth grade will succeed is beyond the 
powers of ordinary mortals to answer, for the proposed junior high 
school demands a separate building wherein are gathered all seventh 
and eighth grade pupils, thus creating a new environment. If the 
pupil of our eighth grades cannot select intelligently the course he 
will follow, how will a sixth grade pupil do so? True, it is said the 
courses will be “flexible” in order that the child may pass from one 
to the other in the difficult process of “finding” himself. When he 
lost himself the expert does not say, but he here lays before us 
Dr. Yorke’s “educational bargain store where the customers may wander 
from counter to counter sampling the wares at their own sweet will.” 
The elective system has been proved a failure, Doctor Eliot to the 
contrary notwithstanding. 

Before giving. our approval to “junior high schools” or “vocational 
schools”, common sense suggests that we consider prudently and weigh 
carefully the arguments for and against the proposed change. Common 
sense demands that the educational “expert” comply with the pure 
food laws and indicate clearly the ingredients of his great specific: 
that he demonstrate its power to heal the ills from which, according 
to him, our elementary school system as now organized is sick unto 
death. 

To many thoughtful educators this vocational theory is a piece of 
practical materialism such as one is conscious of reading in socialist 
books or hearing from socialists speakers. It seems to be an essential 
feature of the socialist program, which will take children out of the care 
of their parents at the earliest date possible and will set them learning 
whatever trade the socialist State thinks desirable. It provides fitness 
for the hours of labor, which takes little more than a third of the 
day. What is to fit a man for the best use of the rest, that is not 
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needed for sleep? The eight hour rule will soon be in force. This 
will leave a full third of the day for leisure of one kind or another, 
and leisure hours are the danger hours. What direction will our 
schools by vocational training give to its use? 

It is because of the necessity of preparing the future man against 
the dangers of free time that our teachers protest against any in- 
fringement on the hours that should be devoted to preparing the future 
citizen for all that is finest and best in life. To lead the child through 
the mechanics of reading and to introduce him to all that is noblest in 
sacred and profane literature; to ground him in the relations of num- 
bers, measurements and mensuration; to acquaint him with the facts 
of our country’s history, our nation’s aims and ideals, its victories and 
its defeats; to familiarize him with other countries, their location, 
their history, their products, their customs and their habits; to train 
the eye to see and the hand to execute in drawing and art; to give 
him basic notions of elementary science; to give him some under- 
standing of nature and nature’s laws and works; to lead him to know, 
love and serve the God who made him; all these require time and 
patience, if words are not to be mistaken for wisdom, if thoroughness 
is not to give place to superficiality. Eight years is none too long a 
time for this great work, and no one knows this better than the con 
scientious teacher who is striving to crowd ten hours’ work into a five- 
hour day. 

It is for these and other reasons too numerous to mention that there 
are those who believe that vocational training in our grammar schools 
is built on a very shaky foundation. There are those who believe that 
“the body is more than its raiment” and that “it is not by bread alone 
that man lives”. There are those who view with anxiety the persistent 
efforts of capitalists to establish a partnership between the school and 
the factory and to brand the dollar mark upon our entire school system. 
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It is a far cry to the beginning of the text-book problem. The 
Criss-cross row of Scogin; the Worshipful Company of Horners ; 
the ping-pong Battledore, the Reader-Made-Easy, the Sampler 
—all these had their day and their doom. The dames who 
presided over the petty schools drew courage from the bold 
words of Edmund Coote’s preface— “Thou shalt teach they 
scholars with better commendation and profit than any other 
not following this order and thou mayest set on thy shop-board, 
at thy loom or thy needle and never hinder any work to hear 
thy scholars after thou hast once made this little book familiar 
to thee.” 

Coote’s Schoolmaster held sway for almost one hundred years 
and then, John Amos Comenius published in 1658 his pictorial 
primer, The Visible World, which featured woodcuts of familiar 
scenes and places with bits of information in Latin and in 
English beneath each scene. The seventy-fifth lesson presents 
the interior of a barber’s shop with capitalized and italicized 
arrangement of phrases made familiar to modern readers in 
Ve Towne Gossip Series of Kenneth C. Beaton: 


“The Barber 

in the Barber’s Shop, 
Cutteth off the Hair 
And the Beard 

with a pair of Sizzars, 
or shaveth with a Razor, 
which he taketh out of his Case, 
And he washeth one 
over a Bason, 

with Suds running 

out of a Laver, 

and also with Sope, 

and wipeth him 
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with a Towel, 

combeth him with a comb, 
and curleth him 

with a crisping iron. 
Sometimes he cutteth a vein 
with a Pen-knife, 

where the Blood spirteth out.” 


- Such an interesting presentation marked a distinct advance 
in pedagogical methods. Two years later when Charles Hoole 
brought out his New Discovery of the Old Art of Teaching 
School, he ventured the suggestion that some attention should 
be paid to the three R’s even in the petty school in order that 
popular education might become broader and more practical. 
These sentiments, bearing the Sign of the Black Eagle and fresh 
from the shelves of the Looking Glass on London Bridge were 
brought over the seas and found at once a congenial atmosphere 
in New England. John Cotton issued his Spiritual Milk for 
Boston Babes, but adds that it may become of like use to others. 


Erastus Root writes an arithmetic, taking occasion to rejoice 
that “the tree of liberty has put forth its blossom after having 
been eaten for ages by the cankerworm of Gothicism.” He 
pauses in his mathematics long enough to teach patriotism: 


“Then let us, I beg you, fellow citizens, no longer meanly fol- 
low the British intricate mode of reckoning. Let them have 
their own way and us ours. Their mode is suited to the genius 
of their government, for it seems to be the policy of tyrants to 
keep their accounts in as intricate and perplexing a method as 
possible.” 


These early efforts held favor throughout several generations 
just as in our own day the names of Lindlay Murray, Goold 
Brown and Peter Bullion refused to fade from our own recollec- 
tions. No apprehension need be had that the students of the 
present will find difficulty in freeing their minds from the 
memory of a well-thumbed school book. A whole series must 
pass before their eyes each year. The student does not use 
a book long enough to recognize it after a lapse of one short 
month. It has passed on to a younger child bearing its burden 
of sebacious ointment to cleaner hands. The unsoiled book 
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comes only with the advent of a new superintendent who can 
boast of a complete line of text-books written at odd moments 
of leisure with the able assistance of his faithful wife. 

As among the Corinthians, so among modern schoolmasters 
every one hath a tongue. Listening to these it appears that 
when Plancus was consul all was dead wrong. Away with 
Plato, Aristotle and St. Thomas. Are they not pre-scientific? 
Away with Euclid and every Todhunter who follows him! Has 
not Abraham Flexner said that algebra is learned not by the 
exercise of reason but passively and mechanically. Away with 
Caius and Balbus! Why should a modern student be asked to 
fix his attention upon the perplexing refinements of Latin 
syntax? In the midst of such a babel, old educational standards 
have been lost and new ones have been substituted by a horde 
of book-makers who are set upon flooding Attica till she sub- 
mits to their control. Those educators who still battle for a 
complete mental discipline find themselves in the desperate con- 
dition of that Connecticut puritan who said when the shadows 
of the Dark Day fell upon the assembly: “Either this is the day 
of Judgment or it is not. If it is not the day of Judgment, 
there is no cause to adjourn. If it is, I wish to be found doing 
my duty; so bring in the candles.” 


The light of truth that shines within the heart of the Catholic 
school is destined, under God, to lead the world into higher 
planes of educational effort. For years its power has been 
lessened by the spread of false teaching. Catholics have cried 
Non licet from their Herodian prisons, but little pause has been 
made in the settled aim of modern impiety. The minds of the 
young have been directed along the lanes of license, to such an 
extent that the individual feels free to accept or reject the funda- 
mental principles upon which faith and morality rest. The text- 
books now used in the public schools are frequently agencies of 
falsehood. A First View of English Literature speaks of pig’s 
bones for the bones of the saints. The authors accompany the 
ashes of Wycliff on their last trip down to the sea. Studies in 
Literature, a work recommended by the Professors of the Uni- 
versity of Wisconsin, as helpful to those going out to teach, 
retells the same old bone story, and the Venerable Bede is named 
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as a writer who lived at Jarrow near the mouth of the Tyne. It 
will be recalled that a certain Professor in his History of English 
Literature says of Bede: ‘‘He passed a great part of his life 
at the monastery of Jarrow on the Tyne.” So that much is 
settled.. Bede lived at Jarrow and Jarrow stands on the banks 
of the Tyne, but we won't say a word about him being a 
3enedictine monk. 


A Short History of the United States proffers the astonishing 
information that during the Middle Ages “all Christendom 
believed in witchcraft,” that the power of the Jesuits was 
used to promote French dominion, that some of the most cruel 
raids against the New England frontier were instigated by 
priests. A Study of the Middle Ages says: “Only in our day, 
in the great year 1870, and then by a train of causes wholly 
apart from the question of wise or unwise, has the papacy lost 
the last foot of that fatal gift of land which ever since the days 
of King Pippin has been the chief source of its many weaknesses 
and sins.” <A rather prettily phrased dismissal of the Roman 
question! A General History of Europe offers the information 
that the Dominican John Tetzel hawked through Germany letters 
of indulgences and sends its readers to Lea’s History of Auricu- 
lar Confession and Indulgences, if further light is desired. It 
continues: “Luther gradually became convinced that salvation 
was a matter not of externals, masses, beads and pilgrimages, 
but solely of deep and triumphant faith.” 

‘ In a History of the World, the author delivers himself of the 
following : 


“The law of human progress made the Reformation a needful 
and inevitable phenomenon. No man can believe exactly as his 
grandfather believed. The Reformation was a return to truth 
and reality in opposition to semblance and falsehood. The 
visible Church had become a mere government and hierarchy 
with Deity represented in it by an infallible Vicar of God, the 
Pope; or in the Mass; or in the doctrine of the priest’s power 
to remit sins. All this had ceased to accord with the growing 
intelligence of mankind and was suddenly rent in pieces by the 
convulsion of the Reformation and flung away by the more 
progressive peoples of Europe. Henceforth, the individual was 
to make truth for himself by independent examination and 
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reasoning; the truth, thus recognized and grasped was to act 
from within on the outward life”. 


The author brings out with much dramatic effect the “Here , 
stand I” of Worms and eulogized Luther in these words: “His 
breadth of human sympathy, his spiritual genius, his energy, 
courage, strength of will, and consequent triumph over vast 
difficulties have placed him on an eminence of renown in the 
history of the world from which no criticism or calumny have 
ever been able to lower him.” 

The modern text-book writer has a fondness for summaries. 
In these there is sometimes much fine writing and always wild 
and unfair conclusions, as witness the following on the result 
of the classical revival : 


“An analytical, sceptical, secular spirit—the exact opposite 
of medieval mysticism — was the outcome of the classical re- 
vival. Less and less regard was paid to the worship and doctrine 
of the Church. In the love of art and literature, ideas arose 
very diverse from those of the Crusaders and ascetics, and in- 
difference to all that was old and solemn or that seemed to 
savor of monkery or feudalism was accompanied by enthusiasm 
for things new, fresh, graceful and clearly apprehended by the 
senses and the mind. The full outburst of the new light for 
the intellect of man came early in the sixteenth century when a 
new geographical world with all its wonders was revealed and 
the students of the glorious literature of Athens were enabled 
for the first time to read in the original Greek, with a text freed 
from most of its errors and corruptions the Gospels and Epistles 
of the human founders of the Christian religion”. 


Whatever way one turns the same shadows fall darkly upon 
the text-book page. One author purifies the mother Church 
with the reading of the Scriptures; another expatiates upon the 
vital difference between the medizval Church and the Church of 
to-day. In almost every history of England the hideous face 
of Bloody Mary looks out from the fires of Tyburn; the hand 
of Cranmer is eager for the flame; Elizabeth’s murder of Marv 
Queen of Scots, after nineteen years of prison is referred to 
softly as the “Fatal scene at Fotheringay.” A gracious, lovely 
woman was the Good Queen Bess if we do not know any better. 
In a.1914 revision of a School History of the Umted States she 
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is pictured in the cloak scene a beauteous prototype of the Gib- 
son girl. 

It is a poor brand of patriotism that seeks to deify the nation’s 
‘heroes. Goldsmith’s History taught Englishmen the things that 
might have happened. We have grown weary of the Armada 
in the boastful mouth of the Britisher. Marching Through 
Georgia with Sherman; the Pilgrim Fathers landing upon that 
high and mighty rock; the eagle swoop of the Carolinians; the 
simple life of the Quaker; the Constitution, the greatest instru- 
ment ever struck off by the mind of man at one sitting—Glad- 
stone did not stop to think that every provision had been in 
Colonial legislation for years; Crossing the Delaware; the 
Prairie Schooner; Good-morning, Pale-face, please take more 
of our hunting grounds ;—topics like these have been presented 
to students in a manner altogether fantastic. 


Our Catholic schools still depend largely upon these produc- 
tions. The publishers have been so kind through their cleverly 
trained agents, the books themselves so attractive in make-up, 


the exchange rates so tempting, that Catholic educators have 
passed from book to book, from company to company in the 
anxious hope of finding a satisfactory presentation. At rare 
intervals and for a short time only a book meeting most require- 
ments is adopted. If its source is completely Catholic it has 
but a limited patronage since it lacks the special advertising 
facilities of the regular agencies. If it is a done-over-book, 
some pages have been dusted with pale gold, others remain 
leaden. 

The need for concerted action is an urgent one. Our Catholic 
schools should be furnished with a complete series of texts 
written by practical teachers of Catholic training. It is not 
enough that they be Catholics. They must be nourished in the 
atmosphere of the faith. There is a certain attitude of mind 
to be found in those educated in State schools that makes a 
sympathetic treatment of distinctly Catholic epochs quite im- 
possible. 

The representatives of our Catholic teaching forces gather 
together each year in convention. If they think well of it, some 
plan may be adopted to begin the great work of providing suit- 
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able text-books. The essentials are agreed upon. The Catholic 
pedagogical system is right because it rests upon true psycho- 
logical principles. Catholic teachers cannot follow fads; they 
are especially distrustful of the expert innovator who advocates 
breaking away from the wisdom of centuries. A  diacritical 
mark more or less cannot blight a set of readers that offers a 
wisely chosen list of narrative, descriptive and religious selec- 
tions, 

Speaking broadly then, Catholic educators are a unit in regard 
to the text-content of every branch of learning. It is the pro- 
posal of this paper that some way be found to secure an ex- 
pression of this choice. The following plan is respectfully sub- 
mitted : 


1. If ecclesiastical authority approve, the educators of each 
diocese, lay and religious, should meet together to exchange 
their views upon the text-book problem. 

2. Representatives elected from such an assembly of dioce- 
san educators should meet in the metropolitan see city with 
similarly selected representatives from the other dioceses making 
up the province. 

3. From this archdiocesan assembly several members shoutd 
be elected to attend the next convention of the Catholic Educa- 
tional Association. 

4. A Text-book Department should be formed and a stand- 
ing committee named to outline the wants of each section of 
the country in the matter of books. 

5. The membership of this committee should be composed of 
experienced successful teachers. 

6. Sub-committees of specialists should be named for the 
intensive study of each subject. The day is past when an am- 
bitious book hack could write a text-book for every grade, and 
round out his career by compiling a dictionary. 

7. Some means should be found to give suitable recompense 
to those selected to prepare texts. 

8. This does not mean that a closed field is advocated. The 
committee should be ready at all times to receive subjectively 
honest work coming from whatsoever source and judge it ac- 
cording to Catholic standards. 
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The unity of action sketched in some main points in the above 
brief outline cannot be had unless competent authority approve 
and direct the plan. The Executive Committee of this Conven- 
tion may see fit to petition episcopal authority for the necessary 
sanction. 

If a program can be followed out that will give to our students 
a proper system of text-books a great step will have been taken 
in the unification of our purpose for the spread of Catholic 
truth. Materialism, agnosticism, indifferentism, can find no 
lodgment in the hearts of youth who have been directed along 
the true paths of knowledge, religious, literary, historical and 
scientific, with the aid of honest text-books explained and cor- 
rectly commented upon by teachers consecrated to the further- 
ance of the soul-saving cause of Catholic education. 


DISCUSSION 

Rey. MicHArEL Larkin, Associate Superintendent of Schools, New 
York City: Father O’Neill has presented to us a matter of vital im- 
portance to Catholic education in a manner at once interesting and in- 
structive. He has pointed out the need of prompt and concerted ac- 
tion in the solution of a problem with which are bound up the highest 
interests of our Catholic schools. Heretofore we have not givén to 
this question the attention it demands. It is hoped that the splendid 
paper we have just heard will lead to the adoption of practical plans 
that in a short time will effect the end so much to be desired. 

When we remember that this country was born and nurtured in 
religion, that its first schools were religious schools, that the spirit of 
religion breathes everywhere in its earliest and most historic docu- 
ments, we cannot but be amazed at the character of the text-books 
that are found in so many of its public schools. In this Christian 
land millions of pupils are daily perusing books that make not a 
passing reference to the divine Providence that rules the universe; that 
omit all mention of the supernatural and eternal; books from which 
the very name of God has been banished. The writers of these texts 
are broad men, they would not wound the feeling of any sect or creed, 
and countless manuals of materialism and naturalism are the results of 
their painstaking labors. Recently, in examining the course of study 
followed in one of our large cities, | found here and there under the 
heading of Ethical Instruction, such expressions substituted for the 
name of God as—“The Higher Presence”. Only once did the name 
of God appear and there carefully enclosed in quotation marks. 

While in the main the policy pursued in the preparation of text- 
books for the elementary schools is simply to ignore religion, not 
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rarely do we find high school and college text-books that are positively 
hostile to the principles of Catholic faith and practice, and sometimes 
to all religions. Some of these Father O’Neill has brought to our 
attention. Many, many more might easily be cited. Psychologies that 
make persistent war upon the freedom of the will and explain the 
highest operations of the mind upon purely material lines; histories 
teeming with prejudice and misrepresentation; works on literature that 
by suppression of facts, if not by positive false statement, endeavor 
to rob the Church of the glory that is hers. 

In one normal college with which I am acquainted, a public institu- 
tion attended by numerous Catholics, the history of education was so 
utterly unfair, even bitter in its treatment of the Church, that a repre- 
sentative Catholic committee filed a protest and demanded its with- 
drawal. As citizens and tax-payers they vigorously resented this open 
insult to their faith. The Board of Education acted upon this petition 
and the book was subsequently withdrawn. The protest in this case 
was most praiseworthy and deserves to be imitated wherever such a 
book has a place in institutions supported by public funds. 

Year after year throughout the United States enormous sums are 
invested in the erection and equipment of Catholic schools. This ex- 
pense is met by the generous sacrifices of a devoted people. As we 
well know, the purpose of this tremendous outlay is to impart to 
Catholic youth a wholesome knowledge of religion; to give them an 
abiding love and reverence for their sacred heritage of faith. Our 
teachers spend years in preparation for their exalted office. And 
still, in too many instances we tolerate in these schools the use of 
books that are absolutely devoid of Catholic spirit: Readers, for ex- 
ample, that do not bear a single Catholic illustration; histories that 
give not a word of Catholic recognition; books of literature that are 
ready to tell everything about the author they discuss save only his 
religion, should he happen to profess the Catholic faith; geographies 
that carefully eschew all reference to that Church whose mission is 
to all nations; monuments to whose power and saving influence are 
to be found in every land. 

It is a sad mistake. Our schools are primarily Catholic schools. 
They have been dearly bought; they are our most precious possession. 
Every agency within them should be brought to bear upon this one 
great central purpose of their being. And after the loving personality 
of the teacher what more potent influence is there than the text-book 
for implanting noble Catholic ideals and developing Christian character? 
It is the pupil’s daily companion and that at the most impressionable 
period of his life. It supplies the food for his hours of reflection. 
From it he gathers his earliest and most lasting impressions. The 
text-books for our schools should be thoroughly Catholic, Catholic in 
tone, Catholic in spirit, Catholic throughout, if these schools are to 
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discharge their highest duty to the Church, and to the vast multitudes 
of Catholic youth to whose training they are dedicated. 

Although the matter of the text-book demands our closest scrutiny, 
still this is not the only object to be considered. There remains also 
the question of method. We need for our schools books based upon 
approved, scientific method; and the presence of a holy picture or 
the mere name of a Catholic publisher cannot make compensation for 
the absence of such method. 

Our books should be pedagogical as well as Catholic, nor is there 
any reason why they cannot be both at the same time. Nowhere in 
our elementary schools is scientific method more necessary than in 
teaching children to read. Here it is simply imperative, if we would 
hope for any measure of success, to adopt a given method, make our- 
selves thoroughly familiar with it, employ the books that have been 
especially prepared to exemplify it, and follow it consistently through- 
out all the grades. Let there be no change introduced as the pupil 
advances from class to class. Oftentimes the authors of these courses 
have altogether different objects in view, and anything that interferes 
with the unity and continuity of the original aim is harmful to the 
pupils’ progress. In this way only can we effect an orderly and 
harmonious development in this important art, and produce Readers that 
are really worthy of the name. 

As to the wisdom of each diocese adopting uniform text-books for 
use in its own schools, opinions seem to be divided. In this matter 
much depends upon the conditions that obtain in various sections of 
the country. In localities where pupils pay for their own books, 
uniformity means a considerable saving when the child is obliged to 
change from one school to another. In many cities, however, and 
my own among them, the parishes provide free books for the pupils 
of the parish schools, just as is done in the public schools, hence no 
expense is entailed when a change becomes necessary. Where this 
custom prevails there is not the same reason for uniformity, nor would 
I personally care to see it introduced. The broad field and the open 
shop have induced many publishers, secular as well as Catholic, to 
give their closest attention to the needs of our schools, and in my 
judgment the past few years have witnessed decided improvement 
along this line. 

Who then will pass upon the text-books that are to be admitted 
into our Catholic schools? In whom will this responsibility be vested? 
In answer to this question Father O’Neill has offered some very help- 
ful suggestions. The plan here given embraces the main points out- 
lined in his paper. If this method of procedure should meet with 
the endorsement of the Rt. Rev. Bishops, the superintendent in each 
diocese might form a committee of his most competent teachers, to- 
gether with the community inspectors, for a thorough examination 
of all texts required for the elementary and high school courses. 
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When this committee has completed its work and approved of proper 
books for each of the several branches, the superintendent might re- 
port its findings at a meeting of the superintendents of the State or 
ecclesiastical province, each of whom ‘has already gone over this matter 
with a committee in his own diocese in the manner already described. 
Here the subject is again threshed out and a list drawn up. In dioceses 
where uniformity prevails, one book for each subject might be selected 
from this list by the diocesan school board. For all other dioceses of 
the province a choice of several books could be offered. In no case, 
however, should a book be introduced into any school that has not 
appeared upon the approved list. As new books come out they might 
be subjected to the same examination and disposed of in like manner. 
It seems scarcely necessary to add that no book should receive the 
approval of this body that is not imbued with Catholic spirit and of 
sound pedagogical methods. 

About one year ago the superintendents of the several dioceses ot 
the State of New York organized under the name of New York State 
Council of Catholic School Superintendents. Meetings are held bi- 
monthly at the Capital City. At the next meeting this very matter 
of text-books will come up for discussion. The members of. this 
council have the authorization of their respective Bishops. It is a 
movement I should like to see introduced into every State or province 
throughout the country. Already it has made its influence felt in 
the interests of our schools, mainly by keeping in touch with educa- 
tional legislation. A short time ago through its corporate action 
several Catholic authors were added to the reading courses prescribed 
in the State syllabus for the English branches. While the first year 
of its history has given us reason to expect much positive good from 
its manifold activities in our own State, we consider it a powerful 
means for bringing about greater unity and solidarity throughout our 
whole educational system. 

Surely it is high time that official steps be taken in this matter of 
suitable text-books for our schools. Too long many of us have ac- 
cepted whatever publishers have seen fit to provide, although both the 
content and method of these books have left much to be desired. 
Recently a protest from several Catholic high schools and colleges 
against the treatment accorded the Church in a well known mediaeval 
history brought about a satisfactory revision of the whole work. This 
in itself shows what may be accomplished. To my mind no more 
important matter will be discussed throughout this whole Convention. 
It is a subject that demands action, prompt intelligent action, if we 
would not sacrifice the highest interests of thousands of Catholic youth 
and compromise the dignity and best traditions of Catholic education. 


Rev. BrorHer Eucene, S. M.: Father O’Neill’s paper has sounded 
the note of warning with regard to non-Catholic text-books in history. 
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Some may seek to excuse the use of such books under various pretexts. 
They say: “What is the teacher for, can he not rectify the false state- 
ments?” Such rectifications can never produce the desired effect. If 
the teacher is obliged continually to make alterations whenever the 
Catholic Church and its institutions are in question, the pupils will 
eventually get the impression that their religion needs an apology. 
Besides, how can such books do justice to the great rdle played by 
the Catholic Church in the advancement of civilization? Merely neutral 
historians do not meet the requirements; they do but prepare the soil 
for indifferentism. How can a Protestant comprehend the true motives 
ot zeal which induced Columbus to go forth on his perilous journey? 
What can be said of a history of the United States which omits to 
mention the noble part enacted by our missionaries in the exploration 
and settling of our country? But Father O’Brien thas answered this 
objection and spoken for the Catholic text-books ¢welve years ago in 
the New York convention. 

Others may object that Catholic text-books are unsatisfactory, either 
typhographically or pedagogically. I think this objection has had some 
weight, but conditions are certainly improving, and some of the new 
Catholic texts compare favorably with any others. However this may 
be, who would seek any mere technical advantage at the expense of 
the faith of his pupils? 

The dangers of which Father O’Neill speaks are not confined to his- 
tories; the same condition, without the same excuse, obtains in the 
case of Readers. No Catholic school should be without a set of dis- 
tinctively Catholic Readers. They are in every way comparable to 
non-Catholic texts and can be used as an excellent introduction to good 
Catholic literature. In geographical Readers by non-Catholic authors, 
descriptions of Catholic countries are apt to be depreciatory or at most 
tolerant in tone. Italians are invariably ignorant, stolid, and blas- 
phemous devotees of the Virgin; Spaniards are at least three centuries 
behind their times, and as for Mexicans,—they are notoriously priest- 
ridden. Such characterizations are the stock in trade of the writers 
of travelogues, and it is only by means of the greatest vigilance that our 
children will escape their baneful influence. 

Great care should also be taken in drawing up lists for supplementary 
reading. No book should be placed upon them which has not been 
thoroughly examined and found appropriate. Editions vary, and some 
unpurged classics may slip in unchallenged, if the teacher is not on 
his guard. 

In the matter of Catholic text-books in history, whether political or 
literary, we are still far from the realization of the ideal set down by 
the Third Plenary Council of Baltimore, that only books written by 
Catholic authors be used in our schools. In a lecture given before the 
convention at Cincinnati, my esteemed confrere, Brother George Deck, 
pointed out the nattrral source of such text-books: the Catholic teacher. 
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Why is it that more has not been done in this line of text-book making? 
The answer is evident. The Catholic teacher is already so overcharged 
with the routine work of his profession that he lacks the requisite 
leisure. Let us pray the Lord of the harvest that He send more laborers 
into his vineyard, to relieve those who have borne the burden of the day 
and the heat, and thus enable them to preserve the fruit of their ex- 
perience in practical texts for the guidance of those who are to take up 
their work. 

In the field of mathematics, distinctively Catholic texts are hardly 
necessary. As well object to breathing the air that has passed over pagan 
lands as refuse to use arithmetics composed by non-Catholics. The sub- 
ject is in itself unmoral and can not be contaminated. 

In the natural sciences, pernicious insinuations aimed at the doctrinal 
teachings of the Church should be guarded against. The evolution of 
the world and the origin of man are topics which are frequently the 
occasions of gibes against the so-called puerile conceptions of tradi- 
tional belief. The practice of humanizing mathematics and the sciences 
will afford the alert Catholic teacher an opportunity to disprove the 
oft-asserted antipathy of the Catholic Church for modern science. Such 
names as Descartes, Volta, Ampere, Pasteur, Mendel, will be cogent 
refutations. In this line the Catholic Encyclopedia and such books as 
Father Brennan’s What Catholics Have Done for Science will afford 
ample material. 

In conclusion I wish to say a word of caution against text-book legis- 
lation. Father O’Brien and those who entered upon the warm discussion 
of his paper, refrained from suggesting any legislation. Regulations 
will always have a paralyzing effect. I think the propositions of Father 
O’Neill could hardly be put into practice. First of all how should the 
members of his round-table of book-makers be selected? Red tape is 
inevitable in an organization such as he contemplates, and membership 
will not be exclusively the result of merit. Then, I am of the opinion 
that the suitable recompense for those who prepare text-books should 
rather be left as a business proposition. If the text-book has real merit, 
publishers will certainly be found who are willing to take it up and 
give generous royalties to the authors. 

The Executive Board of the Association has doubtless given this sub- 
ject of text-books careful consideration, as is evidenced in the frequent 
recurrence of papers bearing upon it, and this Board must certainly have 
wise reasons for showing itself loath to take any steps toward text-book 
legislation. 


Rev. Joseph F. SmitH: There are certain conditions which might 
perhaps make uniformity of text-books necessary, though I doubt it, but 
those conditions do not exist in large cities. For there, as we all know, 
families are constantly moving. 
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I know that in one parish in New York where the population shifts, 
there were five hundred transfers in a year, in the parish school. It is 
not the rule in New York State to furnish text-books free of charge, 
but in either case the condition works a hardship on some one. 

One point I want to emphasize in concluding the discussion. The 
question of uniformity of text-books has been continuously before this 
Association. After all, we do not want it, and there should not be any 
disagreement between us because we are all of one mind. We are op- 
posed to uniformity of text-books. 





TEACHING OF LITURGY IN THE ELEMENTARY 
SCHOOLS 


REVEREND PETER C. YORKE, D. D., ST. PETER’S CHURCH, SAN 
FRANCISCO, CAL. - 


I am sure the question must have often occurred to you as 
teachers: How did the first Christians carry out our Lord’s 
command to make disciples of all the nations?. What machinery 
did they employ in their work of teaching? Whatever it was, 
it was singularly efficient. In less than three centuries the hos- 
tile Roman Empire had been converted. The sermons addressed 
to audiences not in Rome or Alexandria, but in small towns like 
Hippo, show that the laity were remarkably well instructed. 
To-day, even men after a long course of theology and Scripture, 
find the Patristic homilies hard to understand. Yet, homily is 
the Greek for a plain, familiar discourse, and St. Augustine 
could hold his fellow-townsmen for four hours at a stretch. 
They must have known the Bible almost by heart. Theology 
was the breath of their nostrils. The very pothouse songs of 
Alexandria were vehicles for the Arian heresy. 

They had no common school system such as we have. The 
so-called catechetical schools correspond more to our seminaries 
and universities, and were confined to a few great intellectual 
centers. Yet all over the habitable globe there was an extent 
and a uniformity of Christian knowledge and culture that we, 
with all our resources, have not been able to attain. The ques- 
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tion naturally arises: How did they accomplish it? And the 
answer is — by means of the Liturgy. 

Liturgy signifies the public worship of the Church. Worship 
is the duty we owe to God by reason of the first commandment. 
Public worship as distinguished from private worship is the 
worship given God by the Church as a society through her duly 
constituted officials and after the manner prescribed by her 
authority. It consists essentially of prayer and sacrifice. First 
there is the great Sacrifice of the New Law called in the West 
the Mass. Then there is a group of seven sacred signs instituted 
by Christ and separated from all other consecrations or blessings 
by the manner of their efficacy. Thirdly, there is the public 
prayer of the Church known commonly as the Divine Office, and 
finally a vast number of rites, ceremonies and prayers established 
by the Church to devote solemnly God’s creatures, animate and 
inanimate, to His holy service. 

In the period referred to, namely, the first three centuries, 
from the very nature of the case it was through the Mass and 
the sacrament of baptism that the main work was done. You 
remember that the candidates for Christianity were mainly 
adults, and then as now, in such cases, baptism, confirmation 
and the Eucharist went together to the “making of a Christian.” 
The Divine Office had not yet vindicated its separate and dis- 
tinct existence, but was slowly developing out of elements con- 
tained in the Sacrifice and the preparation for baptism. There- 
fore, in this paper, I will confine myself to the manner in which 
these two rites were utilized to teach the people their religion 
and, from the experience of our fathers in the faith, we may 
draw some lessons for our own instruction. 


I 


In the beginning, I would call to your minds the fact that 
Christian worship was conducted in the various vernaculars, that 
is, in the languages used daily by the people. This is not the 
least of the signs of the complete emancipation of the Church 
from the Synagogue, that the early Christians did not take over 
Hebrew as a sacred language, but adopted the mother tongue 
of the peoples to whom she went. In the East, Greek was the 
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language of culture and commerce and became, therefore, the 
language of the Liturgy. Even in Rome itself grave authorities 
believe that for a long time Greek was used in public worship. 
In north Africa, Spain, Gaul, north Italy, and by the third cen- 
tury, in Rome, the language was Latin. In Egypt, alongside of 
Greek, we find the old Egyptian or Coptic holding its own. In 
Palestine the Syriac had replaced the obsolete Hebrew, even as 
in Mesopotamia it had replaced the extinct Assyrian. So, the 
general rule was, that the people understood what was read, 
sung or preached in the Mass and the administration of the 
sacraments. 

As you know, languages are continually changing, and in 
western Europe, the Latin developed into the so-called Romance 
Languages, while the Teutonic and Slavic dialects not only main- 
tained themselves but enlarged their territories, and even the 
ancient Celtic has held its ground in certain localities to our 
own day. When St. Patrick went into Ireland, he brought the 
Latin Mass with him, and there is no evidence apparent that 
there was any attempt to turn it into Irish. The same phe- 


nomenon repeats itself in the German territory, and among the 
vast body of the western Slavs. The eastern Slavs, however, 
evangelized from Constantinople, and some western or southern 
Slavs translated the Liturgy into their various dialects. How- 
ever, they are to-day in much the same case as we are, for a 
knowledge of modern Greek, or modern Slavonic by no means 
implies ability to understand Church Slavonic or Church Greek. 


In the great religious rebellion of the sixteenth century, the 
use of the vernacular became, as it were, a touchstone of Catholic 
doctrine. In nothing did the orthodox teaching differ from the 
Protestant so deeply as in the nature of the Christian ministry 
and Christian worship. If the Mass is a sacrifice there must 
be a priest to offer it, not, as representative of the congregation, 
but by virtue of his priesthood and as a public official of the 
Church. If the Mass is not a sacrifice the congregation can 
delegate any one to lead in common prayer. Hence, according 
to Protestant teaching the use of the vernacular is obligatory, 
while according to Catholic teaching the use of a language “not 
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understanded of the people,” is a perpetual reminder that it is 
the priest who offers the sacrifice. 

At the same time there were many advantages that might come 
from the use of the vulgar tongue, and the Church was by no 
means blind to them. Where no question of doctrine is involved, 
she has had no objection to the use of the vernacular. As a 
matter of fact, in modern times, she gave permission to trans- 
late the Mass into Chinese, though for some reason the privilege 
has not been used. At the Council of Trent the question appears 
to have been threshed out, but the Fathers decided in the nega- 
tive. , 


The Decree says: 


“Altogether the Mass containeth much instruction for the . 
faithful people, nevertheless it hath not seemed good to the 
Fathers that is should be celebrated in all places in the vulgar 
tongue. Wherefore, retaining everywhere the ancient rite of 
each Church, which hath been approved by the Roman Church, 
the mother and mistress of all churches, lest the sheep of Christ 
should be ahungered, and the little children should ask for bread 
and no man should break it unto them, the Holy Synod doth 
command pastors and them that have the cure of souls, to ex- 
plain frequently, either by themselves or by others, during the 
celebration of the Mass some particular of those things that are 
read in the Mass; and especially on Sundays and festivals to 
publish among other things some mystery of this holy sacrifice.” 


II 


The service which we call the Mass consists of two elements: 
First, the old Sunday School, derived from the Synagogue, and 
second, the Sacrifice, derived from the Last Supper. The next 
time you assist at a solemn Pontifical Mass, close your books 
and watch the ceremonies. There you will see the division 
between the two parts clearly evident. During the first part, 
that is, up to the Offertory, the Bishop acts as presiding officer 
of the assembly, and sits in his chair. During the second part 
he leaves the chair and goes to the altar to perform his office 
as sacrificing priest. 

The order of the Sunday School was extremely simple, and 
one might say, inevitable. It consisted, first, of an opening 
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prayer by the chairman which we call a collect. Then, the 
various officers read extracts from the Bible, which were ex- 
plained to the people. Between the extracts, prayers, psalms or 
hymns were said or sung, and the school closed with a series of 
prayers for various intentions. When you go home, get your 
Holy Week book, and turn to the services for Holy Saturday. 
After the Blessing of the Paschal Candle, you will find a section 
labeled Prophecies; and a reading of the rubric shows that they 
represent the final touch given to the candidates for baptism. 
There are twelve of them, six from the Law and six from the 
Prophets; and they form together a summary of Bible history. 
Each reading is followed by a prayer, with a hymn after the 
fourth, eighth and eleventh. Now, if you turn to the Good 
Friday services you will find, after the reading of the Passion, 
a series of nine prayers for special intentions, which represent 
the prayers said at the close of the Sunday School. In the 
course of time the lessons were reduced to three, and finally to 
the two we now know as Epistle and Gospel; but an examina- 
tion of your Missal will show that in the penitential seasons 
such as the Ember Days, a good deal of the old order is still 
preserved. The so-called Bidding Prayers have disappeared 
entirely, and are now represented only by the Oremus before the 
Offertory. 

The order of the Sacrifice was just as simple. The Bishop 
followed out our Lord’s comamnd: “Do this in memory of 
Me.” As our Lord first took bread into His hands, so the 
Bishop received the offerings of the congregation. The next 
time you are at the consecration of a Bishop, watch closely at 
the Offertory, and you will see the candidate offer the bread 
and wine in kind. From these offerings the minister took as 
much as needed, and laid them on the altar. Then the Bishop, 
still following our Lord, lifts up his eyes to heaven and gives 
thanks. This thanksgiving was very long, and began with the 
creation and came down to the Last Supper. In the Roman 
Mass it is reduced to a few sentences, and is known as the 
Preface. The Blessing or Consecration follows, which with 
the accompanying prayers, is called the Canon. After reciting 
the Pater Noster, the bread is broken, and finally given to the 
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people in the Communion. It is true, that in the course of ages 
a number of prayers and ceremonies have grown up about these 
actions, but the main line is still clearly discernible. 1st, He 
took the bread; 2nd, He gave thanks; 3rd, He blessed; 4th, He 
brake; 5th, He gave to His disciples. 

From all this you may gather that the Mass in those days was 
no affair of from twenty to thirty minutes. It lasted for hours 
and, indeed, there is evidence that the early Christians gave 
to the celebration of the Liturgy, as many hours of the day, or 
rather of the night, as children give to their lessons in an 
ordinary schoolday. With the conversion of the world, and 
the growth of infant baptism, the emphasis in the Mass shifted 
from the Sunday School to the Sacrifice ; though it would appear 
from our local legislation on the’ reading of the Epistle and 
Gospel in the vernacular and on preaching during Mass, it is 
shifting back to the Sunday School, at least in the United States. 


III 


One of the most interesting institutions in the ancient Church 
was the Catechumenate. A Catechumen was one under instruc- 
tion in the Christian Doctrine. Men remained in the Cate- 
chumenate for many years—some practically all their lives. 
These Catechumens were admitted to the Sunday School, but 
were excluded from the Sacrifice; and when a Catechumen 
wished to advance towards baptism, which was administered 
on Holy Saturday, and the authorities of the Church had given 
their consent, he was known as an Elect. At the beginning of 
Lent he was registered as a candidate, the ceremony of registra- 
tion consisting of taking the name, the breathing, the signing of 
the Cross and the giving of salt, which you may still see at 
any baptism. The season of Lent was taken up with the in- 
tensive instruction of the Elect, through a series of ceremonies, 
instructions and exorcisms called the Scrutinies. In Rome, the 
Scrutinies were held seven times and the candidate was accom- 
panied by his sponsors, who vouched for him. It would take 
too long to describe the program here but it is still evident in 
the ritual for the baptism of adults. The instruction reached 
its climax on the vigil of Easter. The Exorcism known as the 
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Ephpheta was read, the candidates as athletes of Christ were 
anointed with oil, they solemnly renounced Satan, and after 
reciting the creed, were dismissed. At night they returned, 
listened to the long recital of the prophecies, marched to the 
baptismal font, made their confession of faith to the Bishop, 
were baptized and confirmed and then returned to the Church 
to assist at Mass and receive holy Communion. 


IV 

The rapid sketch I have just drawn will give you a genera! 
idea of how the early Christians were instructed in their religion. 
We still retain something like the Scrutinies in the intensive 
preparation we give the children for Confirmation and Com- 
munion. The time consumed is about the same, but how 
different in matter and in manner. With us it is school, with 
them it was worship. With us the children are taught the 
anatomy of a skeletonized theology ; with them they learned how 
to walk with Christ, how to believe with the Centurion, how 
to hope against hope with Abraham, how to love with John, 
how to lift up their eyes to the mountains with the prophets, 
how to mourn with Jeremias, how to repent with David, how 
to be glad and to rejoice with all the sweet singers of Israel. 
It is true that we at the end of our preparation wisely forget 
theology, and for a few days give ourselves to pure religion in 
a retreat; and I am fully convinced we do more for the children 
in these hours of silence and worship than we did in all the 
long weeks of catechism. People may call me temerarious in 
criticizing what is so widespread a custom amongst us, but I 
think we would come closer to the mind of the Church if we 
thought of our Scrutinies less as a school and more as acts of 
worship. 

As far as the Mass is concerned, my experience is, that on 
the contrary, it is hardly ever considered as instruction, barring, 
of course, the sermon, but entirely as worship and devotion. 
The injunction of the Council of Trent quoted above is honored 
more in the breach than in the observance. And there is good 
reason for it because the priest has nothing to build on. 
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The liturgical knowledge of the ordinary layman is confined to 
the moving of the book and the ringing of the bell. 

Let us be just, however, to our people and to ourselves. The 
circumstances in the old days were far different from ours. In 
the first place the candidates were adults, now the candidates are 
children. In the second place, the language of the Liturgy 
was the language of the daily life, now the Liturgy is 
celebrated in a tongue unknown practically to the whole congre- 
gation. But then we have on the other hand advantages that 
they lacked. Books then were scarce and hard to get, now 
they are plenty and fairly cheap. Then not many were able 
to read, now illiteracy is growing rarer every day. Then they 
had no daily religious school system, now we have our children 
in school twenty-five hours in the week. With these aids it 
seems to me we ought to be able to make more use of the Liturgy 
as a medium of instruction than apparently we have been doing. 

That there is a general feeling to this effect throughout the 
country at large, is evidenced by the appearance of new books on 
the Mass, and by the multiplication of translations of the Roman 
Missal. The simplification of the calendar by the restoration of 
the Sunday Mass to its place of honor, makes the finding of the 
proper Mass a matter of a few simple rules. Still any priest 
who knows with what labor he learned how to say Mass and the 
Office, and any one who has assisted at a Mass in the non-Roman 
rites, will realize that merely to put a Mass Book in a man’s 
hands, will not enable him to “follow the priest,” as they say. 
It is a matter that requires instruction, and what I am about to 
say is merely a series of hints as to how that instruction may 
be given in the earlier grades. 

‘The whole course would consist of four stages: 1. To 

familiarize the children with the order of the Mass, with the 
seasons of the Church, with the prayers that belong to the choir 
and the people, with a general idea of the structure of the 
Church, the sanctuary, the altar, the names and uses of the 
vestments, vessels and the like. 


2. To give them, by the time of their confirmation, such a 
knowledge of a Mass Book like Father Wynne’s as will enable 
them to find the Sunday Mass, to read, analyze and parse all the 
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prayers in the Order of the Mass, to know the historical or 
Biblical allusions in those prayers and to have some knowledge 
of the meaning and occasion of the Psalms, Collects, Epistles 
and Gospels. 

3. In the English high school to enlarge on this program and 
to show them how to find the Mass for every day in the year, 
in the translated Missal. 

4. In the classical high school to enable them to follow the 
Roman Missal itself in the Latin— an accomplishment which 
even to-day in European countries is not considered a marvel 
among the educated laity. 

According to the terms of the request to write this paper 
made to me by Father Smith, I will confine myself to a few 
suggestions concerning stage number one. 


V 
These suggestions are not mere theories. I have been work- 
ing on them for over twenty years, and, while I have not always 


or everywhere attained my ideal, still the results have met with 
approval from priests, teachers and parents interested in such 
matters. Indeed, the most serious criticism I have heard was 
from a Bishop after Confirmation — that it was too perfect. 

Therefore, I will not set them forth as the abstract proposals 
of a course of studies, but will simply tell in narrative form 
what I do, giving my reasons why, where they may not be self- 
apparent. 

My apparatus consists of a little pamphlet of 46 pages, bound 
in paper, and selling for a few cents. It is published in this 
cheap form because by Christmas it has usually shared the 
fate of the penny catechism, and the boys especially have 
twisted, turned and tortured it into all kinds of shapes, and 
have developed an almost diabolic ingenuity in secreting it in 
the most unexpected and inaccessible parts of their garments. 
In order that you may be better able to follow me, I have sent 
a few dozen copies to be distributed among you. The children 
know it as the Mass Book. 

Half the book, from page 10 to 34, is taken up with the 
Order of the Mass. I notice that even the new English Missals 
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stick to the “Ordinary of the Mass,” which is not Roman. Our 
Missal has Ordo Missae, not Ordinarium Missae. 1 put the 
Order of the Mass not at the beginning of the book, but in the 
middle — first, because that is the place it occupies in the au- 
thorized Missal, reminding us that Sunday is the weekly ob- 
servartice of the Resurrection, and because, to reach the Proper, 
you have to turn only half the number of pages, and last, but 
not least, because it is easier on the binding. In that Order of 
the Mass there is only what is in the Missal with the rubrics, 
of course, practically excised. 

As in the Roman Missal, the book begins with the Proper 
of the Masses of the season—first Advent, then Christmas, 
then Epiphany, followed by Septuagesima and Lent. After the 
Order of the Mass we have on page 35 Easter, then Ascension 
and Pentecost, with Masses for Trinity, Corpus Christi, Blessed 
Virgin, Confirmation and First Communion; the last two are, 
of course, extra-liturgical, but very useful. 

If you examine these Masses you will see that they are all 
built on a uniform system. First, a seasonable hymn called the 
Introit, a hymn or anthem called the Gradual, a third hymn 
called the Offertory, and a fourth hymn called the Communion. 
These hymns are not, of course, the Liturgical Introits or 
Gradual, but they are sung at the Introit or Gradual of the - 
Mass, and the title makes the children familiar with the proper 
names of these parts of the Mass. I would call your attention 
to the fact that I have made the Communion an anthem of the 
Blessed Virgin, and that there is always one Latin hymn either 
in the Proper or in the Common. 

You know that in the Mass there are three lines of prayers 
— first, the Sacrificial Prayers proper to the priest as sacrificer, 
such as the Preface and the Canon; secondly, Personal De- 
votional Prayers proper to the priest as an individual, such as 
the Forty-second Psalm and the Confession ; thirdly, the Prayers 
belonging to the people or the choir, such as the Introit, Kyrie, 
Gloria, Credo, and the rest. Now, my object is to have the 
children sing or recite in English what a college choir in a 
Gregorian Mass would chant in Latin, remembering always 
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that in the Proper we have adapted hymns not the Liturgical, 
Introits, Graduals, etc. 

If you will begin at page 10, we will run briefly through the 
Mass. The children assemble in church at the hour for their 
Mass, and, kneeling down, they make their preparation, which 
consists of what the priest recites at the foot of the-altar. 
Sometimes a priest may act as reader, sometimes a teacher, 
sometimes a parishioner. All that is necessary is that he read 
slowly and clearly, and keep his wits about him. He should 
have nothing to do with the discipline of the children, as his 
office of reader will need his whole attention. 


Having finished the Preparation, the organ gives the tune 
for the Introit, and at that signal the celebrant enters the 
sanctuary; the children stand and immediately begin the Introit 
hymn. When the celebrant has arranged the chalice, and has 
come to the foot of the altar (which should be done in the 
interval between the first and second verses), the children kneel 
and continue the hymn. By the time the celebrant has read 


the Introit, the children have finished, and immediately the 
reader begins, “Lord, have mercy,” which is continued alter- 
nately by the boys and the girls. In like manner the Gloria 
is said, the celebrant timing himself not to go ahead of the chil- 
. dren —a difficult task in the beginning, especially for nervous 
persons. 

After the Gloria the reader recites the Collect from his 
Missal, and then follows with the Epistle for the day. By this 
time the celebrant has finished the Gradual, and, as the book 
is changed, the children rise and sing their Gradual verse. 
After the Gospel the celebrant turns to the children, reads the 
Gospel in English, makes the announcements, and gives the in- 
struction. 

The reader begins with the celebrant, “I believe in one God,” 
which the boys and girls continue alternately. Here it will be 
especially necessary for the celebrant to time himself so that 
he may not genuflect at the Incarnatus before the children have 
come to it. During the Offertory the children sing their hymn, 
and the reader begins the Preface with the celebrant. The 
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children recite the Sanctus, and there is silence until after 
the Elevation, when they sing a hymn to the Blessed Sacrament. 

The “Our Father” is recited in chorus, and the Agnus Dei 
by the boys and girls alternately. At the Domine Non Sum 
Dignus they may sing three times the tittle hymn, “O Lord, 
I am not worthy.” Then they sing the anthem set for the 
Communion; the reader recites the Post Communion, and there 
is silence to the end of the Mass, when they sing a hymn of 
thanksgiving. 

You see at once tliat the children are kept going all the time, 
and all the time they are following with the priest. You see, 
too, it requires almost perfect drill because if this way of at- 
tending Mass is not done with precision it degenerates rapidly 
into a riot. Corruptio optimi pessvma. 

I begin with the school year, which is the season after 
Pentecost. This is the longest of all the seasons, and gives 
us a good chance to ground ourselves in the work without 
having the frequent changes in the hymns proper to the other 
seasons. You will note, too, on page 38, that the hymns pre- 
scribed are easy and familiar, so that even at the very first 
year we can get good results. | Then I divide the prayers amongst 
the grades. The first grade learns to read the “Our Father,” 
the Kyrie, the short responses and the Agnus Dei, together 
with the hymns, “Angel of God,” “O Lord, I am not Worthy.” 
etc. In the second grade, in addition, they learn the Sanctus, 
their part of the Gloria, and the answers to Psalm 43. In 
the hymns they can take nearly all the Introits. In the third 
grade they learn to read the Nicene Creed and the Gospel of 
St. John, and a select number of hymns. In the fifth grade 
they read and get a general explanation of the Offertory Prayers 
and the Canon, and they should now know by heart all their 
own part of the Mass. All this can be done by giving steady 
and systematic instruction for five minutes every day in the 
school. Of course, I take it for granted that the teaching of 
the hymns is taken up in the regular singing period, and that 
wherever there is reading, parsing, analysis, etc., they come in 
the language period. 
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Then, on Friday afternoon, I take the children into the 
church and put them through the Mass. Continual care has 
to be given to prevent them from drawling the hymns and gallop- 
ing through the prayers. After three or four weeks the drill is 
pretty well understood, and I take up parts of the Mass, such 
as the Gloria or Credo, and give a special practice on reading 
them reverently and. intelligently. Later on, as the seasons 
change, I explain their significance and the meaning of the 
hymns. Through it I intersperse now one day, now another, 
short instructions on the Church, the altar, the vestments, and 
so on. Before Communion and Confirmation I have found it 
valuable and interesting to the children to bring them into the 
sacristy and sanctuary, and show them at close range the altar 
and its Ornaments. Some people object to this as leading to 
irreverence, but I have never found it so if the matter is properly 
handled. 

You may say this ineans hard work on the priest and teachers, 
It does, and therefore I fear will never be popular. No one 
knows better than I do the weariness with which I face it and 
the flimsy excuses I grasp at to escape it. At the same time 
it is well worth the trouble, and even if the children in after 
years forget it, as they forget so much of their elementary in- 
struction, we have the satisfaction of knowing that in the fairest 
and purest days of their lives we led them and brought them 
unto the mountain of God and into the tabernacles, where their 
youth was made glad. 


DISCUSSION 


Joun A. Moran, Philadelphia: Father Yorke has probed deeply into 
a matter that should be of vital interest to ail Catholic educators, He 
has shown us clearly and forcibly the importance of intelligently ex- 
plaining the liturgy to our elementary pupils. After hearing such a masterly 
exposition, we cannot but be convinced that we should pledge ourselves 
to make the liturgy a more potent factor in our elementary school educa- 
tion. 

Unfortunately, to many of our rising generation the word liturgy 
conveys no other meaning than that of a mysterious priestly function. 
As a rule, the sense-image value of this function is rarely sufficient to 
stir up the latent emotions of the youthful worshiper and evolve inter- 
communication between Creator and creature. 
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Surely, in this day of appeal to the senses, when every agency that 
gives even the slightest hope of financial return is made use of by mam- 
mon-worshipers, we, Christian educators, should not forego any effort 
necessary to enrich our budding manhood and womanhood by revealing 
to them the rich treasures that underlie our liturgical practices. Our 
holy Mother Church wisely attaches much importance to the liturgy; 
she would instantly anathematize anyone who would dare to maintain 
“that the ceremonies received and approved in the Catholic Church and 
employed in the administration of the sacraments, can without sin be 
either contemned or omitted according to the good pleasure of the 
ministers, or charged for other ceremonies”; her greatest saints have 
expressed themselves in no uncertain terms on this subject. St. Teresa 
has said: “I would give the last drop of my blood for the smallest prac- 
tice of the Church.” Assuredly then, we must, as Father Yorke has so 
eloquently pointed out to us, teach our elementary pupils to delve into 
this treasure-trove. We must show them that the liturgy is to religion 
what the word is to thought; that it is. a mirror in which they should 
see truths of the supernatural order, just as they see truths of a natural 
order in the visible world. 

There is no question, then, of our duty as pastors and teachers to 
instruct the young in liturgical practices. And there is no better time 
nor place to begin this labor of love than in our elementary schools. 
Our children there are in the most highly impressionistic stage of their 
development. We can readily show them then that ceremonies have been 
established to edify them, to instruct them, to rouse their attention; that 
they are a book, a set of pictures, presented to them by religion. We 
can convince them that this book, beautiful as it is, will be a closed book 
to them, will say nothing to them of our faith, unless they are acquainted 
with the language in which it is written; that the pictures, no matter 
how expressive, will be only vain images for them, if they are not ac- 
quainted with their subject, or their meaning, or their object. 

Unless we initiate our elementary pupils into the mysteries of the 
liturgy, external worship will be almost useless to them. The sight of 
our holy ceremonies, instead of reanimating their faith, exciting their 
love, satisfying a holy curiosity, will only inspire them with disgust and 
weariness, and perhaps contempt; for it is the character of the ignorant 
to scoff at what they do not understand, as we know well from meeting 
nowadays with such people everywhere. 

Under Christianity, where all peoples are called to make one family, 
united by the bonds of one faith and the same charity, the ceremonies 
of the Church should convey a sublime meaning. They should con- 
tinually set before the eyes of the young a God, sanctifying man; Who 
through His Son, has redeemed man from sin and damnation; Who, by 


- endless graces, is providing for all the wants of the soul; Who has estab- 


lished throughout all mankind a universal religious society. They should 
be an iritelligible lesson on morals to the ignorant as well as to the wise, 
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continually reminding them of their duties towards God, their neighbor, 
and themselves. Our young charges must be made to understand these 
mysterious lessons, spoken in a figurative language that should make 
on their hearts the sweetest, the liveliest, and the most salutary: impres- 
sions. Woe to us if our children leave the elementary schools with eyes 
not to see, and ears not to hear! 





CHARACTER FORMATION IN OUR SCHOOLS 


REVEREND PATRICK CUMMINS, O. S. B., S. T. D., CONCEPTION ABBEY, 
CONCEPTION, MO. 


Love of God with heart, soul, mind and strength seems to me 
of many possible definitions of character to be the oldest and 
the best. Education of the heart, the first demand of that defini- 
tion, suffers more from neglect than any other element of char- 
acter formation. The right method, then, of training the imagina- 
tion, the emotions, the heart, is the main purpose which this paper 
has in view. But as the heart is the mainspring of character, we 
hope the paper will not be condemned as falling short of its 
ambitious title. The paper has four divisions: The Teacher’s 
Aim, the Teacher’s Method, the Teacher’s Books, and the Teach- 
er’s Personality. 


THE TEACHER’S AIM 


In the records of our past proceedings I find two distinct con- 
ceptions of what shall be the teacher’s aim in forming character. 
A delineation of these two conceptions shall lead me into my own 
discussion. I will state, first, wherein the two conceptions agree ; 
secondly, wherein they differ. 

They agree, first of all, in maintaining that religion is indis- 
pensably necessary in forming character. Each bows its head 
in approval when the Catholic Educational Association finds in 
this necessity the purpose of its existence. Secondly, by religion 
they both understand the religion of Jesus Christ. Christian 
teachings, they maintain, were contemplated by Washington, 
when he wrote that reason and experience both forbid us to 
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expect that morality will prevail in the exclusion of religious 
principles. Zoroaster, and Buddha, and Confucius, whatever 
gleams of light they emit, are still but moonlight wanderers to- 
wards the sunrise of Christianity. Thirdly, these two concep- 
tions I am delineating insist that the doctrine of Jesus Christ 
is incorporated in the Catholic Church. They rejoice in 
the quickening signs they see outside of a return to Mother 
Church, but for themselves they will begin and end educational 
work at the foot of the Eucharistic altar, with the Mother of 
God above and the Chair of Peter at the side. 

Admitting the Catholic position in its fullness, how can the 
two conceptions appreciably disagree? Disagreements resulting 
from conscious disloyalty to Catholicism are not in contemplation 
here. But amongst earnest Catholic educators, is there no 
room for difference? The Catholic teacher has as his own 
teacher the Catholic theologian. The latter can differ antipodally 
from his fellow theologian, and still be a genuine Catholic and 
a saint. Why cannot the pupil share the liberties of the master? 
Unity is ever the fountain-head of genuine freedom. Shall it 
be otherwise with Catholic education? 

The differences between these two conceptions of the teacher’s 
aim in forming character I will endeavor to illustrate by a con- 
trast drawn from astronomy. Astronomy traces the harmony 
of the heavenly spheres to its source, and finds that source in 
the perfect control which each of two opposite world-forces 
exercises over the other. Each and every world-atom finds it- 
self by nature so related to the world-centre as to be driven 
towards that centre and driven from that centre simultaneously. 
Either tendency uncontrolled by the other would mean world- 
ruin. Without the movement towards the centre we would have 
aniversal dissipation, a world-cyclone, a world-panic. Without 
the movement from the centre we would have universal crowd- 
ing, a world-maelstrom, a world-riot. Each controlled by the 
other means the universal concert of world-peace, the tabernacle 
of the universe illumined by circling worlds of light. 

Our little earth, too, with all it carries, is ruled by this 
harmonious contrast. Towards the centre or from the centre, 
centripetal or centrifugal, is a fruitful question in every line of 
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human endeavor. One centripetal, the other centrifugal — thus 
the student of history characterizes the Roman and the Greek, 
the student of sociology, the aristocrat and the agrarian, the 
student of politics, the republican and the democrat. How shall 
we recognize the concrete workings of this world-principle in 
Catholic education to-day? A complete answer to the question 
I have thus opened, however interesting and important, is beyond 
the scope of the present paper. I shall single out one differen- 
tiating center, and then endeavor to show the contesting parties 
one element of character formation which both are liable to neg- 
lect, but which neither can neglect with impunity. 

The most prominent center to-day in Catholic education of 
character is, I take it, the catechism. In their relation to that 
center our educators divide more or less sharply into two classes. 
“Back to the catechism,” cries one; “On beyond the catechism,” 
the other. “Teach the catechism well. Teach the children ta 
know God in the Creed, to obtain His help in the sacraments and 
prayer, to serve Him in the Commandments. This well done, 
your task is completed. The child will become a practical Catho- 
lic, and the practical Catholic is a man of character.” Thus 
runs the advice of the centripetalist. How does the centrifugalist 
answer? “The catechism is not all-sufficient. The religious ele- 
ment is only one side of character. Besides the Commandments 
we need ethical principles. Our schools shall send forth a gen- 
eration of practical Catholics, that is true. But is there any 
reason why the practical Catholic shall lack the polish, the polite- 
ness, the gentlemanliness, that makes religion attractive to the 
world ?” : 

Incomplete and jagged as is this outline, it is nevertheless, 
{ hope, substantially correct. The practical Catholic, solid piety, 
genuine love of God, religion, such are the watchwords of one 
party. They are demanded too, by the other. But this second 
party emphasizes a series of complementary elements: The 
Christian gentleman, attractive personality, sympathetic love of 
man, philanthropy. 

Assuming, then, that these opposing classes are living 
breathing realities in the world of education, I must likewise 
assume that both are eagerly awaiting enlightenment on that im- 
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portant aspect in character formation which each is accused of 
neglecting. The advocate of practical piety will be wondering 
what he lacks in order to influence the apostle of gentlemanly 
culture. He will wonder still more that the defectiveness ascribed 
to himself should be likewise a weakness of his opponent. And 
that opponent rises on the same two levels to the same climax 
of wonderment. In an atmosphere of such contending intensity 
an answer that is to be, not destructive, but constructive, must 


at first sight be neutral and disappointing. But however neutral 


and disappointing, Iet us have it without more ado. 

“What is it we lack?” cries the man of piety and the man of 
culture, the lover of God and the lover of man, each simulta- 
neously with the other. And I answer: “What you each lack, 
you lover of God, you lover of man, is love of self. And you 
each lack it in equal measure. You each lack it, because in 
ignorance you condemn it. Learn to know self-love, each of you, 
and you will both find in her the long-lost ally and friend, whose 
banishment has kept you both so distressingly feeble and sick. 
Meet by her fireside, be nourished at her table, learn in the light 
of her countenance to strengthen each other unto death, and her 
blessing will send you forth, each master of the other, to conquer 
the world.” 

You expected a disappointing answer. Have you been de- 
ceived? Love of God and love of man have grown old in war- 
fare against love of self. Shall they surrender at the brink of 
the grave? Mutual condemnation of self-love has been their 
bond of union. Shall they now confess that each to other they 
have cried peace where there was no peace? : 

Distress calls for consolation. I am willing to acknowledge 
that their intention in this warfare has ever been good. Selfish- 
ness is the enemy they meant when they spoke of self-love. And 
selfishness is the one enemy of love for God and love for men. 
But will they find much comfort in this line of defense? Selfish- 
ness is the enemy of divine love and human love, but it is like- 
wise the enemy of self-love. Your purpose is to conquer selfish- 
ness. Unite with self-love, the implacable enemy of selfishness. 
Selfishness is soul poison, and its one antidote is self-love. Is 
it no crime in the soul-physician to condemn the antidote, be- 
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cause, forsooth, it may look like the poison? Self-love is the 
first effect of grace in the soul, and grace is styled medicinal 
when by self-love it casteth out selfishness. Shall the milepost 
to heaven have the same forbidding inscription as the door that 
leads to perdition? Need we wonder that God’s people are sad? 
Conscience and grace hold them back from the alluring broad- 
way of destruction, but the first right steps of their feeble feet 
towards Christ, the first stirrings of the noble self, must like- 
wise be condemned. Good and evil thus confounded at the begin-. 
ning, how shall confusion ever cease? Grace, God be thanked, 
has a logic of its own, that little by little lifts the soul above its 
bewilderment. But woe to those who are responsible for the 
sorrow and darkness that precede this deliverance. 

As self-love is not the enemy of love for God, but rather, 
as St. Thomas teaches! its indispensable prerequisite, so is self- 
love likewise the source of love for man. If he who does the 
act of justice, or mercy, or charity, does not look upon the act 
as a satisfaction demanded by self-love, his act is an act, not of 
virtue, but of selfishness. Virtue and self-love are synonymous. 
To condemn self-love is to make virtue impossible. If self-love 
be banished by charity, charity is transformed into hypocrisy. 
Only when self is thrown into each act of love, whether for God 
or for man, only then does the act deserve the name of love. 
Self-love is the acorn that grows into the oak. The branches 
rising towards heaven symbolize the love that reaches out for 
God, the roots creeping in the ground represent the love that 
assimilates the miseries of men. But without the acorn whose 
self-love conquers death, there were neither branches nor roots. 

The image I have just been: employing will carry me a step 
farther. The little acorn is a unit, but so is the great oak. The 
latest tendril of the deepest root is a brother to the newest leaf 
on the highest branch. It is more than brother. Two brothers 
have two souls, but the tendril that burrows in the ground and 
the leaf that flutters in the sky have one and the same soul. And 
in like manner love of God and love of man are not two prin- 
ciples but one. And that one principle is the God-created, Christ- 
redeemed, self-love of the immortal human soul. Man’s love of 


1TI-1I. Q. 26, a. 18, ad 3. 
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self, of God, of neighbor, is a trinity, if you will. But this trinity, 
like that of its uncreated exemplar, is a trinity in unity. 

This eternal unity of love, this inseparability which binds man, 
if he loves at all, to love both God and fellow-man and self — 
this tri-unity is my answer to my fellow-educators who may still 
hesitate to make self-love their goal in forming character. Let 
me suppose you are by creation what I have ventured to call, 
without irreverence I hope, a centripetalist, a center-seeker, a 
God-seeker. Your atmosphere is religion. God and your soul 
are the two realities in a world of illusion. Like Anthony in 
the desert expostulating with the morning sun that breaks in 
updn the fleeting rapture of his night-long vigil under the stars, 
you too would feign fly from uncompanionable humanity to the 
friendly and responsive divinity. I can not change you. Nor 
would I even if I could. God forbid that any word of mine les- 
sen your thirst for the radiating sweetness of the sanctuary 
lamp. Cling to your God as to your center; but in your tightest 
clinging remember one thing: In loving God with heart, soul, 
mind and strength you are likewise satisfying your own self- 
love. To love God absolutely, unconditionally, is the one deepest 
desire of the soul, the living image of God. He who satisfies 
that desire, he who loves self most, likewise loves God most. 
You cannot love God without loving self. The saint is the only 
genuine exponent of common sense. 

Need I read a parallel lesson for him, whom I have called, 
again I hope without irreverence, the centrifugalist, the soul by 
creation turned outwards, the sympathetic lover of man? Though 
you be a Vincent de Paul drawn irresistibly to embrace each 
wretch you meet; though you be a Mother Francisca Schervier 
wringing your hands as you walk in your garden, because a 
stern father’s command will not let you fly to the hovels of want 
— still I beg you to realize that self-love is at the bottom of your 
foolishness. The human soul is a magician, able by God’s power 
to change evil into good. The: miseries of his people are the 
magician’s opportunities. Does the magician feel no satisfaction 
of self-love when his wand transforms the moaning menial of 
Satan into the laughing child of God? When he walks at sunset 
in his enchanted garden, does he feel no gratitude to his sub- 


. 
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jects, who having naught else, have at least furnished the manure 
of wretchedness, the only manure from which the flowers oi 
charity can grow? Wield then thy wand, thou magician of hu- 
man misery, but wield it, because the self-love of the living 
image of God prompts thereunto. When the wand becomes to 
thee a burden, not a privilege, that very moment its magic 
vanishes. The wretch may have nothing but his wretchedness. 
But even wretchedness the sensitive immortal soul will not give 
thee, unless he feel in thy voice and-eye that thou art urged by 
thy own need to ask for it. Dost thou not act in the same way 
towards the Master-magician whose disciple thou art? Why 
dost thou give unto Christ thy own misery? Thou knowest 
indeed that His touch transforms thy misery into the magic thou 
wieldest over others. But even with that alluring vision in view, 
wouldst thou, couldst thou, lay open to Him thy utter blackness 
of soul, didst thou not hear in His tones and see in His eyes a 
divine pain, a pain which He cannot relieve unless He be suffered 
to transform the captive. sinner into the magician-saint? 

Let, then, our educator, he whose mind turns inward up to 
God, and he whose mind turns outward unto man, have each 
as aim in forming character the child’s God-given love of self. 
Self-love, by Christ, conqueror of selfishness — that is the magic 
formula. Conquering self-love thirsts for the will of God as 
the sunflower for the sun. Conquering self-love grows stronger 
with each human misery it embraces, just as the lily grows whiter 
with the manure it absorbs. Appeal to self-love, — that is my 
conception of the teacher’s aim in forming character. To that 
position, as far as I see, but one objection may still be urged, — 
that of novelty. And with an answer to that objection I shall 
have concluded my remarks on the teacher’s aim, and will pass 
on to discuss the teacher’s method. 


Novelty in the sense of departure from Revelation is a fatal 
objection. But in that sense it will not be raised against self- 
love. Love of self is made the standard of love of neighbor in 
the second great Commandment proclaimed on Mt. Sinai: Thou 
shalt love thy neighbor as thyself. Love of self as the presup- 
position of the love of God, is a recognized theological position. 
Novelty as urged here will mean that my emphatic appeal to 
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self-love as the teacher’s aim in forming character is not a 
recognized position in Catholic pedagogy. Here I must distin- 
guish. The idea of self-love in moral improvement is certainly 
not new. Self-knowledge, self-reverence, self-control, self- 
- denial, are commonplaces. Self-love is the one word that in- 
cludes them all. That emphasis I have laid on self-love may be 
novel. If so, I count the novelty a merit. Jansenism is largely 
responsible for our dislike of self-love. If a man went to Com- 
munion to gain self-control, that is, from a motive of self-love, 
Jansenism condemned self-love in order to keep man away 
from his God. If Christ, as Pope Pius X. proclaimed, estab- 
lished Communion as the daily antidote against self-degradation, 
then self-preservation, self-control, self-love, is the very aim of 
Christ Himself in forming character. The Decree on Daily 
Communion was a novelty. The pedagogical consequences of 
that Decree will be novelties for some time to come. 
THE TEACHER'S METHOD 
At the outset I must ward off the unwarranted impression that, 
since self-love is the teacher’s aim in forming character, self- 
love should be likewise often on her lips in conversing with her 
charges. Love of God has been, let us say, your first and lasi 
word in forming character. Steady, persistent love of God with 
heart, soul, mind and strength, is your ideal of manhood and 
womanhood, and your school work is untiring effort to brand that 
ideal on the little men and women at your feet. Development, 
whole-souled, whole-hearted development in love for God, thus 
you: have answered your philanthropic critics, is not opposed 
to development in social efficiency, rather, development in the 
love of God results eventually and connaturally in all genuine 
human efficiency, individual, social, political, national and inter- 
national. Such has been your attitude. Now you suspect 1 
would ask you to cease speaking to your little ones in terms of 
love for God. You misapprehend me. Only get your child to 
realize, that in loving God he is likewise loving self and neighbor, 
and I shall be satisfied. But if from your initiation the child 
goes forth feeling that love of God is incompatible with love of 
self; if he carries away the impression that the interests of 
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God are one thing, his own interests another, and his neighbor’s 
interests still another, — then you have not done your duty. In 
the light of truth the interests of God, of self, of neighbor are 
identical. If in your mind, far from being identical, they are 
even irreconcilably opposed, then your idea of love is not a paint- 
ing but a caricature. You are engaged in a vain attempt to rend 
asunder what God has joined together. Divorce ruins family 
life. Shall it be less fatal in religious life? 

How then shall you set about your task? I answer: Even as 
Christ does. For the Redeemer, reason and self-love are not 
enemies, but allies and friends. Reason and self-love are presup- 
positions of faith and grace. Grace enters into living union 
with nature, and rises upon nature as upon its foundation. In 
the baptized child all that is natural springs from a principle in 
living union with grace. Hence in such a child all that is natural 
is likewise supernatural. Only that is not supernatural which is 
likewise not natural, which is an offense against nature, which 
is wrong, which is sinful. 

The natural self-love of the baptized child is, then, a manifes- 
tation of Christ. As long as by wrong-doing, by sin, the child 
does not offend against ‘his own self-love, so long is his every act 
a new revelation to the teacher of Christ’s eternal lesson of love. 
Child-study is the teacher’s method, because it is Christ’s method. 
Insistence upon this method may characterize our age, but those 
who claim it as a modern discovery must tear from the Gospel 
the page that reveals the Saviour sitting in the midst of His 
Apostles, holding an innocent child in His Divine embrace, and 
addressing the teachers of the world in these words: “Unless 
you become as this little one, you shall not enter the Kingdom 
of Love.” 

The child’s world of experience, then, is the teacher’s arsenal, 
Any image impressed on the child’s mind shall become under 
the teacher’s touch a permanent principle of virtue. The develop-. 
ment of his own organism, his influence in family and school, 
his readings in fairy-lore, romance and history, above all his 
recollections of heroes and saints, — all these conceptions of his 
mind are but waiting proper interpretation to become irresistible 
forces in the development of his character. Growth, power, free- 
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dom, magic; mastery, discovery, exploration; independence, re- 
sponsibility, influence, steadiness, self-expression; chivalry, 
magnanimity, — what alluring visions each of these synonyms 
for self-love may evoke. Let each vision be what nature and 
God intend it to be —a divine impulse that roots the dreamer 
in the soil of deed. 

Full development would result in a book. To illustrate the 
method, I choose silence under accusation as one mark of the 
man of character, and proceed to delineate the nobility of such 
silence concretely, imaginatively, dogmatically, liturgically. First 
of all, concretely. 

One day, when I was about twelve years old, I was seated at 
my desk in school watching a primary spelling class. Some dis- 
turbance was in evidence, and the teacher turned towards the 
spot whence it came just in time to see Helen at the head of 
the class in the act of stepping on the toes of Jimmie who stood 
second. At once the teacher was in front of the girl demanding 
explanations. “He stepped on my toes first,” was the little 
trampler’s defense. Jimmie said nothing; the teacher interpreted 
silence as admission of guilt, and staged an exemplification of 
“bodily health and spiritual vigor” with the boy as victim. The 
spirited war-dance thrilled every onlooker, and printed on my 
own mind the resolve to demand at recess an account from the 
youngster, over whom, in virtue of age and dignity, I was the 
self-appointed guardian. “What do you mean by starting such 
a rumpus?” Such was my gentle insinuation when I captured 
him at recess. “Well, it’s all right,” came the answer. “I didn’t 
start it. She started it. She pinched me first, before I did a 
thing.” “Well, you should have told the teacher that,” was my 
rejoinder; and therewith the incident rested. 

When the children have caught the story, let them answer 
some such questions as these: Was it right for Jimmie to step 
on Helen’s toes, even if she started it? Was this the only reason 
he had to keep still and take punishment? Is it right to keep 
still and suffer punishment for somebody else? Is it right not 
to tell on others, especially for a boy not to tell on a girl, even 
if he has to suffer the punishment which she ought to suffer? 
Did Helen do right? What should she have done? Suppose 
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the teacher finds out he has punished the wrong child, won't 
he feel badly? What should Jimmie say if the teacher asks why 
he kept still? Who knows some other little stories like this, — 
stories that show how a little boy proved his manliness, or a 
little girl her womanliness, by suffering in silence for others? 


The synonym for self-love in the foregoing incident and dis- 
cussion is evidently chivalry. Children may not know the word, 
and I do not think the teacher should be too eager to give it to 
them. But the idea is open to them, and to that idea they have 
a right. Only be concrete, and children will assimilate far more 
readily than adults the highest principles of morality and asceti- 
cism. Once initiated, children fairly revel in the concrete prob- 
lems of their own little lives, and the teacher learns from them, 
rather than teaches them. 

From the concrete we advance to the imaginative. To deepen 
and inspire the children’s concrete appreciation of the nobility 
of silence under accusation, I borrow from F. W. Foerster’s 
Jugendlehre the following medieval legend: 

A long time ago there lived a little girl who had twelve brothers. 
The brothers, at first good, became wicked, and by reason oi 
their wickedness were turned into crows. The little girl wept 
much, and rose up from weeping with an undying resolve to 
redeem her brothers. But how? In the hermitage near dwelt 
a good old woman who had for all wise counsel. To her the 
little girl went for help. The wise old woman looked at the 
brave young girl, went to her book of white magic, and after 
long searching found the formula. “There is only one way, 
little girl, and it is hard. You must not speak a single syllable 
for seven long years. Can you do it?” And the undying resolve 
in the little girl’s heart leaped into unquenchable flame, as she 
said: “To tedeem my brothers I can.” And she went away and 
lived alone in the forest till the seven years should be fulfilled. 

The king’s court used to hunt in that forest, and one day some 
knights found the strange girl, and brought her to the king. She 
could not speak, but she was bright and beautiful, so it was de- 
cided she must be the daughter of a king who had cast her off 
because she was dumb. When time proved she was good as well 
as fair, the king gave her in marriage to his son. The ladies of 
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the court envied the young princess and plotted her downfall. 
The plot was well laid, and the king, angered at the disgrace 
of his son, ordered the false wife to be burnt to death. Could 
she but speak! But no! She must keep her vow! She is led 
forth through the jeering multitudes, mounts the pile of faggots, 
and is bound to the stake. The torch is applied, the flames are 
leaping to grasp their victim, when lo! the seven years are full. 
There is a whir of wings, twelve crows touch the ground and 
are transformed into twelve stalwart young men, who tear to 
pieces the burning pile and rescue their sister. She can speak 
now, the mystery is explained, the guilty are punishe.!, and the 
good live happy ever after. 

Thus did the Ages of Faith mirror forth the power of silence. 
Silence redeems. He who wills may redeem his dear ones, 
brother, sister, father, mother, friend, if only he be noble enough 
to keep charitable silence under misrepresentation. He will suf- 
fer, he will think himself found in the midst of a burning pile 
of faggots, he will think he must speak out in self-defense, — but 
only by keeping silence to the end can he redeem. 

Thus, then, shall the teacher proceed, culling from every 
branch of the curriculum the images suited to be distilled into 
living principles of conduct. If this method be pursued, unob- 
trusively and persistently, by every teacher in every ‘subject, 
correlation of studies, the assimilation by the child’s mind of all 
branches of knowledge into one higher unity, is an accomplished 
fact. Development of character is not the concern of one teacher 
or of one branch merely. It is of course more directly the con- 
cern of the religious teacher, and it is the teaching of religion 
that most needs the power to image forth goodness in the forms 
that appeal to childhood. But new insight into truth in any 
branch of the curriculum should result, and properly interpreted 
will result, in new understanding of the only life-giving power, 
the three-fold unity of love for God, self, and neighbor. 


Dogmatic treatment links the subject with the catechism. 
What question in the catechism shows whether Jimmie was right 
or not in shielding by silence his little companion? Will the 
legend of the little girl help us to find out? What did she do 
for her brothers? She redeemed them. Who redeemed all 
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men? Jesus,—not sor And did He redeem them by silence? 
Oh, surely! He wasn’t guilty. No one could point out in His 
life to any sin, howsoever small. Men were guilty. They de- 
served death. To hide their guilt they accused Him. He could 
have defended Himself. But He wanted to redeem them, so 
He kept silence. The priests and the scribes accused Him in 
many things, and He answered nothing. Like a lamb He was 
led out to slaughter in silence, not opening His mouth. Now 
we see, do we not, what question in the catechism shows that 
Jimmie was right. “I believe in Jesus Christ, who suffered under 
Pontius Pilate.” Jesus is the Vine, souls in the state of grace 
are the branches. The Vine redeems by silence, so do the 
branches. Jimmie may have thought only of the natural impulse 
of the boy to shield others, especially those weaker than himself, 
but in the soul in the state of grace what is natural is likewise 
supernatural. Will not Jimmie pause over the new fullness of 
meaning he finds in reciting the Creed, when at the words “suf- 
fered under Pontius Pilate’ he thinks that his own little act 
of redeeming silence comes directly from Jesus in the Blessed 
Sacrament? 


Liturgically, I treat the subject finally by asking the children: 
What does the Church put on the altar to picture for us the 
redeeming power of self-sacrificing silence? Is there anything 
on the altar that, like the little girl in the legend, is ready to die 
rather than break silence by complaining? Surely. The blessed 
candle. It burns to death in silence. It is a picture of Jesus, the 
Vine, and it is a picture of the silent sufferers who are His 
branches.* 

I do not mean to imply that these four steps: Concrete, 
Imaginative, Dogmatic, Liturgical, must appear in just this order. 
Avoid formality. Catch the spirit. Follow that spirit, the spirit 
of freedom and grace, out into its tiniest ramifications in the 
concrete lives of your children. Concreteness is not the most 
important element of the teacher’s method, but it is the element 
most neglected in Catholic education of character to-day, and be- 


1 Let me commend strongly Father Yorke’s suggestions on teaching Liturgy in the 
primary grades. ‘ 
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lievers in the Gospel know what neglect even of little things 
entails. 

Happily for us, American non-Catholic education of character 
shows almost the exact reverse. Its best representatives extol 
concreteness at the expense of imagination. This is a mistake, 
more fatal than the one I have condemned in ourselves. It 
springs fundamentally from that short-sighted industrialism, 
which hopes the modern Niagara will never weaken in force 
even when cut off from living union with the silent medizval 
lakes that are its sources. Fated by tradition to abhor the 
Magician on the Altar, shrinking from the magic wand that 
welcomes sin and misery, — how shall our separated brethren 
appreciate the genius of the Ages of Faith? The medieval 
mother, in going the daily rounds of her silent life, felt herself, 
like her own mother before her, on the unbroken circumference 
of a consecrated circle of light at the center of which was the 
luminous Magician of the Eucharist. And the medizval boy 
watched his mother as day by day she lingered round that radiat- 
ing Center, until at length his poetic soul caught fire from the 
silent beauty of her life, and his thrilling pen bodied forth that 
flaming beauty in the legend of the little heroine whose silence 
redeemed her brothers. “Unreal! It never happened! Of 
very little value educationally!’ Such was the comment on this 
legend of a distinguished member of the National Institution for 
Moral Instruction. “Unreal! Never happened!” I grant it. 
“Of little value educationally!” I deny. If only that which 
happens literally is educational, let us banish poetry root and 
branch. But if poetry is educational, if the magician Prospero 
in The Tempest is, however unreal, still one of Shakespeare’s 
most inspiring exponents of life, why this abhorrence of the 
poetic legends of medieval magic? There is but one explana- 
tion, — the instinctive fear that medieval poetry may lead its 
devotees back to their altar which that poetry enshrines. 

But their loss is our gain. The over-insistence of their litera- 
ture on concreteness in moral instruction will prove greatly 
beneficial to those whose bane is over-abstraction. Test every- 
thing, lay hold on that which is good. This injunction of the 
Apostle has ever been the practice of the historical Church, and 
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is the burden of the earnest, enlightened words of advice di- 
rected to our present Convention by the Apostolic Delegate.’ 


THE TEACHER'S BOOKS 


Your children are your real books. The printed book is a 
consultation you hold with another teacher about the child. If 
the consultation helps you to’ read your child better, continue 
reading. If it does not, if it even weaken the power you already 
have, lay the book aside. But even with this restriction the field 
of choice is wide. Books that harm, no man who loves self will 
read. But any good book is somewhere and sometime the best 
for some one. . In proceeding, then, to commend the classes of 
books that seem in accord with the conception of character- 
development insisted on in this paper, I do not wish to be under- 
stood as condemning by silence those I leave unmentioned. And 
this remark I wish extended to cover likewise the specific in- 
stance I choose from each class of books I shall mention 

Poets first, psychologists second, philosophers third, physiolo- 
gists fourth ;— such is my classification in the order of impor- 
tance. I want poets to set the imagination on fire with images 
of beauty; psychologists to teach us how to train the will; 
philosophers to analyze for us the law of the mind in its unceas- 
ing warfare against the law of the members; physiologists to 
turn the strength of our bodily framework into a cheerful and 
unwearied instrument of all higher activities. Imagination, will, 
mind, bodily strength, — thus I conceive the successive elements 
whose harmonious interplay weaves the marvellous soul-texture 
we style character. Imagination properly trained, right emo- 
tions come as a matter of course. The right emotion connaturally 
invites a deed of will to correspond. This process repeated 


1 During a brief course of lectures which he had the honor of giving some days 
after the Convention before the Servants of the Immaculate Heart of Mary, in 
Monroe, Michigan, the writer of this paper invited each of his hearers to write on 
a slip of paper for his use some little incident of her experience which she deemed 
suitable as concrete illustration of the catechism. While the slips are not all of 
the highest value, frankness compels their owner to acknowledge that, both for 
his personal life and for his work as teacher, this series of little peeps into the 
schoolroom has an inspiration that nothing else in his library can supply. Holiness 
in the Nineteenth Century is the title of a late book of high pedagogical value. 
May God choose some loving soul to write for teachers and pupils a book a, 
Holiness in the Twentieth Century Schoolroom, 
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produces habits of doing good, and habits of doing good result 
in habits of right thinking. But this concatenated interplay of 
imagination, will, and reason, will not reach harmonious and 
connatural development unless it results in simultaneous and 
energetic development of body. 

The man of character need not be an athlete, nay, athletic 
development for its own sake is one of the great enemies of 
character. But what the man of character must have, and what 
education as at present conducted often fails to give him, is 
the ability to throw his full strength of body into the work of 
his soul. The body is the enemy of the soul, it is true. But 
it is likewise the instrument, and the only instrument, of the 
soul. Whatever her task be, whether to conceive beauty, or will 
the good, or think the truth, let the soul’s first thought be to 
seize her antagonist with a grip so compelling that sheer pain, 
if naught else, will throw his every ounce of energy into her 
service. Such pain is like that of Bucephalus, the proud Mace- 
donian steed, which hurled to the earth each ambitious rider 
that mounted. At last it met a master, but the fierce pain oi 
defeat grew little by little into the proud consciousness of the 
favorite steed of him who conquered the world. Each human 
body is Bucephalus. Let each soul be Alexander. 

Under each of these four headings, imagination, will, reason 
and strength, I have promised to give special commendation to 
one book. To redeem that promise I put here under their re- 
spective headings the titles and the names of the authors. For 
the imagination (a poet) : Foerster, Jugendlehre. For the will (a 
psychologist): Barrett, Strength of Vill. For the reason (a phi- 
losopher): Maturin, Self-Knowledge and Self-Discipline. For 
bodily strength (a physiologist): Lockington, Bodily Strength 
and Spiritual Vigor. 

Father Maturin was the distinguished convert who was last 
seen giving absolution on the deck of the sinking Lusitania. 
Father Barrett and Father Lockington are well-known English 
Jesuits. Frederick W. Foerster is Professor of Philosophy and 
Pedagogy in Zurich, Switzerland. He is not a Catholic, and his 
work is in German — two handicaps on his usefulness. Let me 
say, first, that Foerster’s book, if employed simply to interest 
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youthful imagination in the good deeds of daily life, is in har- 
mony with natural truth, the presupposition of Revelation. 
Secondly, a book in English embodying the chief excellences of 
Foerster’s Jugendlehre is a crying need in our training of 
character.’ 

Those who are familiar with these books will smile, or maybe 
frown, at nomenclature so conveniently wide as to include 
Foerster among poets, and Lockington among physiologists. I 
will not stop to defend it. My “poet” makes virtue imaginatively 
alluring, my “psychologist” gives a simple and effective method 
of training the will, my “philosopher” gives reason a deep 
knowledge of self, and my “physiologist” tells you compellingly 
how to make your body the effective instrument of your soul. 
The four appear here as sympathetic guides for any one inter- 
ested in the lines of thought suggested by this paper. This re- 
mark applies with special emphasis to Professor Foerster. 


Classical Catholic literature, Holy Scripture, lives of saints, 


manuals of asceticism, and so forth, the daily employment of 
which I presuppose, calls for one note of warning. What is 
good is not necessarily good for children. To be specific, let me 
refer to the Following of Christ. Children can appreciate its 
noble lessons, particularly those of the Fourth Book, but many 
chapters elsewhere, unless well interpreted, will warp their ideas 
of Christ. As instance, I choose the chapter on the small number 
of those who love the Cross of Christ (Bk. II C. XI). “Jesus 
has many,” we read there, “who desire His consolation, few who 
desire His tribulation”. The sentence is true. But will it not 
easily give the child a fundamentally false idea of Christ? What 
does Christ stand for fundamentally? Tribulation or consola- 
tion? Suffering, or triumph over suffering? The answer is 
clear. Tribulation was here before Christ, Christ came as 
Consoler, Comforter, Paraclete, and when He had to leave us 
He sent another Consoler to take His place. Christianity is 
essentially consolation. They who most desire the tribulations 


1 Portions of Jugendlehre have appeared in English under the title The .4rt 
of Living. But the dry, neutral, matter-of-fact style of the translator has emasculated 
the original’s appeal to the emotions, 
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of Christ are likewise most desirous of His consolations. To 
the initiated such is the lesson conveyed by 4 Kempis. But to 
the uninitiated, to children, such passages may carry the dis- 
couraging and unnatural conception that Christ means tribulation, 
and that Christianity is sadness. This is but one instance of a 
very active kind of mischief. 

Let me not be understood as discouraging high reading for 
young souls. For the child the best is just good enough. Only 
let them have proper initiation, and they will assimilate with ease 
the loftiest doctrines of Christ. “It sounds like mysticism,” says 
Lucky Bob’s companion in Father Finn’s latest story. “It sounds 
like mysticism, but after all it’s only common sense.” Lucky 
indeed is the child whose companions discover that mysticism 
and asceticism are synonyms of common sense. Luckier still 
the child, whose teachers re-discover that growth, the one all- 
controlling law of the child, is Our Saviour’s synonym for 
asceticism and mysticism. “I am the Vine; you are the 
branches. My Father is the Gardener. Every branch that 
bringeth forth fruit, He will prune it, that it may bring forth 
more fruit.” Gross deficiency, in spiritual development is the 
censure passed by seminary authorities even on the best of 
our pupils, the candidates for the priesthood. An unreal, exalted, 
Jansenistic idea that spirituality is the privilege of the few is 
the root-evil of the matter. The Eucharist and the highest 
reaches of spirituality go together, and the parable of the Vine 
and the branches is the child’s birthright to spirituality. God 
give us teachers who will restore to our children in Christ their 
birthright, and connatural lifelong growth in spirituality will 
enable our seminaries to erect on solid foundation the priestly 
edifice that now hangs in air. 


THE TEACHER’S PERSONALITY 


Time bids me just touch an inexhaustible subject. I will 
simply tell a story and point a moral. The story will be about 
the First Communion day of a little girl called Mary, who is now 
a beloved nurse in a large hospital. It will be told by four per- 
sons successively, Mary’s aunt, Mary’s teacher, Mary’s pastor, 
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and Mary herself. ‘Thirty years have elapsed since the event. 
Mary’s aunt tells the story as follows: 


“You say Mary was timid. She was. But even as a girl she 
did the bravest deed I ever saw. “Twas her First Communion 
day. Her confession had troubled her, she hadn’t slept at all 
that night, she feared the priest would scold her, still when the 
procession had settled down, and the priest was vesting for Mass, 
she could endure it no longer. She got up and went to Sister 
Praecisa first. Sister told her she must go to the sacristy herself. 
In she went. In a moment she came out, the priest with her. 
What fear and shame, as she felt hundreds of eyes fixed on her 
white dress, her veil and wreath. It was soon over, she was again 
in her place, and Mass went on beautifully. “But the congrega- 
tion knew they had in their midst a little heroine.” 

Sister Precisa has heard the story, nods approval, and adds 
her own brief comment. “When Mary spoke to me I felt she 
was terribly afraid and that I ought to go to the priest for her. 
But in matters of conscience it is my motto not to step in be- 
tween the children and the priest. So in spite of her fear I 
made her go to the sacristy herself.” 

Father Paratus is present, and this is his comment. “My 
motto is never to refuse a request to go to the confessional. Sad 
experience had brought me to adopt it. So I had no thought of 
refusing Mary even at that inopportune moment. Still I admit 
I felt some impatience, especially when I realized her trouble 
was simply childish ignorance.” 

Mary, who is thus commented on, is herself far away, engaged 
in her hospital duties. She has for patient a priest, who has 
gained her confidence. Suddenly she falls on her knees by the 
bedside, and bursts out: “Father, may I speak?’ “Certainly, 
Sister, what is it?’ “Father, how will I ever be able to die? 
It seems to me impossible I should ever die in peace.” ‘Doesn’t 
confession give you relief, Sister? ‘“That’s just where the 
trouble lies, Father. Confession is for me simply a torture. It 
puts me in a fright which I can’t overcome. I go through it 
in a tremble, say my penance quickly, and hurry out of chapel. 
Each confession makes matters worse, and so I’m never satisfied. 
I wouldn’t stay away for the world. I know at bottom it gives 
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me God’s grace. But I simply cannot help going all to pieces 
when I enter the confessional.” 

“When did this trouble begin, Sister?” ‘Father, on my First 
Communion day. My confession the day before was all right. 
But in the evening something I had put in a false light struck 
my childish conscience. I know now there was no reason to 
worry. But I couldn’t sleep that night, and worried through 
the morning hours, till we were waiting, boys and girls in ranks, 
with the congregation behind, for Mass to begin. Then con- 
science for the first time spoke clearly. I went to Sister. She 
said I must go to the priest myself. He was already vesting, 
but I went. He started at once to the confessional, but seemed 


_ impatient, and his impatience made me still more confused. He 


noticed my confusion, and asked: ‘You mean you simply forgot 
this matter?’ I had not forgotten it. But I felt he wanted to 
be through with me, because the whole congregation was waiting. 
So I said yes, though I knew it was a lie. He gave me a penance 
and absolution, and there I was back in place, a thousand. times 
worse off than before. I don’t know how [I lived through: that 
black hour. I’ll never forget it. I made the sacrilege right the 
next time I went to confession, but that First Communion day — 
I can’t get over it.” 

Mary’s story is set down here practically as it fell from her 
lips. It is a page from life, not a fiction invented for a pur- 
pose. The comments of the other three story-tellers, on the con- 
trary, are fictitious. They are, it seems to me, in keeping with 
the story, but their purpose here is to point a moral. What is it? 

Glossing over the devil is one of man’s most remarkable 
proficiencies. Man finds the evil he does so horrible, that to 
endure it at all he must conceal it under a good name. And the 
two educators in the story, Father Paratus and Sister Precisa, 
are instances of a refinement in self-deceit developed by educa- 
tion itself. The motto of each, excellent in itself, becomes for 
each the cloak of neglected duty. To inspire reverence for the 
priest as director of conscience is good. To refuse to intercede 
with the priest for a suffering child is cruelty, sugar it over with 
any motto you please. Readiness to go to the confessional is 
the business of the confessor. To let your readiness apologize 
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for your impatience, is to look upon business as an excuse for 
bankruptcy. 

The havoc wrought by the educator’s systematic self-deceit, — 
that is the moral of the story. Self-love battling against self- 
deceit even unto death,— such shall be the personality of the 
teacher. Reverence for his own magic power of transforming 
in the child’s life all evil into good will make him keen-eyed in 
discovering, merciless in eradicating, his so-called little faults. 
Mary, the brave, timid, shrinking, sleepless little climber up the 
mountain of God, —no longer need she fear in her guides the 
little lack of sympathy, the little act of impatience, the faults 
so little in the intentions of those who fail, but so monstrous in 
result as to cast her down from the mountain path and leave 
her broken on the rocks below. 

Will Sister Praecisa say that her lack of sympathy, her cold- 
ness, was after all less.to blame than the impatience of Father 
Paratus? Father Paratus will bow his head in pain, and will 
answer the Sister as follows: ‘Sister, it’s true. And I’m done 
with impatience towards children, everywhere, though of course 
especially in the confessional. But, Sister, let me say two things. 
The first is, that if I’m to be condemned, let it be by those who 
have never lost patience in the confessional, not by those who 
share my guilt, and above all not by those who know not by 
experience the demands made on patience by the confessional’s 
unending hours of struggle against sin. That is my first point, 
now for the second. The priest represents Christ. Whom does 
the Sister represent? Mary, the Virgin, the Mother, the Queen, 
whose name each Sister bears. When the sinner thinks of Christ 
his first word is Mary. When the child wants the priest, whom 
should he call on but the Sister? Christ could not do His work 
without the sweetness of Mary. How shall the priest, hurried, 
preoccupied, masculine, energetic, — how shall he not blight the 
budding soul unless the consecrated woman intervenes? No, 
Sister, you shouldn’t have refused when little Mary asked you 
to call me. It was the little heroine’s Memorare, and you should 
have thanked her for it, just as the Blessed Mother is grateful 
when we let her love us as Jesus loves her. ‘That’s a brave little 
girl, Mary, Jesus is pleased with you. Surely I’ll call the priest.’ 
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Somewhat thus you should have addressed her. And to me in 
the sacristy you should have spoken thus: ‘Father, pardon me, 
one of the children is in trouble. She wants to go to confession 
again. I’m sure she doesn’t need to go, but she’s such a timid, 
sensitive thing. Won’t you please go?” 

“I think that’ would have been enough, Sister. But suppose 
it would not. Suppose I had growled about the congregation 
waiting. Then you would have said: ‘Father, no congregation 
is impatient on First Communion day. They will find it strange 
if you don’t go. If you like, say a word of explanation to them. 
They will be proud of you and of the little girl.’ And if then 
my anger had turned on you as responsible for these scruples 
in the children, you should have spoken thus: ‘Father, I take 
all the blame. With God’s grace I'll do better. But, Father, 
please, please, keep all your impatience for me. That child can’t 
stand it. She’s on the brink. She has dark rings about her 
eyes, I’m sure she hasn’t slept all night. She'll be ruined for 
life, unless you’re as gentle with her as Jesus was with the woman 
taken in sin.’ . 

“That’s what you should have done, Sister. I don’t want to 
be too hard on you. I don’t want to excuse myself. My con- 
stant fault-finding was perhaps the source of your backwardness 
in coming to me, and your callousness toward the children. But 
just your callousness would enable you to bear that heavy foot 
of my impatience which crushed the defenseless soul confided 
to both of us. You would have saved her, and her arms would 
be around your neck for life. You would likewise, I think, 
have opened my own eyes. St. Vincent de Paul says somewhere 
that authority is a disease that grows more secret and more 
deadly the longer it lasts. I see now how true that was in my 
own case. I saw its fatal effects in my brother priests, but had 
little thought that my own reassuring good intentions formed 
an impenetrable closet all around the ravages the disease was 
working in me. But I feel now that an unswerving representa- 
tive of Our Lady, at whatever cost to herself, would have sent 
the light of truth into the whited sepulcher of my intentions.” 

Thus Father Paratus. I hope his stage manager has not over- 
wrought the lessons conveyed by Mary’s story. "Tis well we 
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should one and all-hold steadily in mind the gigantic tree of 
tragedy that tends to grow from the acorn of one little fault. 
If we are unfaithful in little things, we shall likewise be unfaith- 
ful in those which are great. 


The story to be Christian must go one step farther. Holy 
Church on Easter Saturday gazes out across the widening ocean 
of Adam’s sin, sees that ocean transformed by the rising Christ 
into an ocean of grace, and cries in foolish transport: ‘“O Blessed 
Fault, that merited so great and so beautiful a Redeemer!” 
Mary’s life, twisted so mercilessly at its opening that it writhes 
like a wounded snake just there where it ought to feel like the 
lost sheep in the arms of the finding Shepherd, — her life, too 
has its transformation. Out from that life that tortures her 
flows a stream of blessing on the suffering children of God. 
None who come from her care can forget her rare intelligence, 
sympathy and watchfulness. Faults there are in her character, 
it is true, but the Christian eye that gazes on the hidden altar 
of her heart, that lingers over the ever-brightening roses of 
charity entwined with lilies that have never faded, will realize 
that the Saviour is preparing a rare triumph, the more glorious 
because hidden from the soul herself. How shalt thou ever die 
happy, Sister? Rather, how shalt thou die otherwise? What 
peace like that which follows a life-time of storm? When the 
last hour is come, may Jesus be as good to me as He will be 
to thee! 

Representative of the Virgin, Mother, Queen, — such was the 
reproving word of Father Paratus to Sister Precisa. Such be 
likewise my parting word to the audience that has honored me 
with such attentive patience. The habit which you wear is not 
a strange and ancient emblem, it is the flowing fullness of Our 
Lady’s conquering power. Wear it with the reverence due to 
her whose livery it is, and though you fail your cause will con- 
quer. Wear it as did Sister Timida, somewhere in Western 
Pennsylvania. She had in her class an unmanageable girl whose 
rebellious passion burst at length into such fierceness that she 
spat upon the Sister’s dress. “Gertrude,” came the sad answer, 
“Gertrude, if you have no respect for me, have at least some 
respect for the habit which I wear.” They were words of help- 
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lessness, but the helplessness brought to pass what strength had 
in vain attempted. In a flash the girl realized she was battling, 
not against the teacher, but against the Mother of Jesus, whom 
the teacher represented. Her passion broke once for all into a 
flood of tears, she became and remained a model girl, until 
to-day she wears with reverent heart the habit she once dis- 
graced, and looks up for guidance in her work to the saintly 
little woman she once reviled. Sister Pracisa exemplifies the 
failure of triumph.- Sister Timida portrays the triumph of 
failure. 


Jesus and Mary, the self-same, 
Yesterday, to-day and forever. 


DISCUSSION 


BrotHer F. James. F. S. C., La Salle College, Philadelphia, Pa.: 
Character. Etymologically considered the word character means simply 
a distinctive mark. Applying the term to a method of action, we may 
say that character is a distinctive, conspicuous feature or trait of an 
individual by means of which we approve of, or condemn his actions 
according to given principles or standards. 

Coming closer to home in our use of the term we may say that char- 
acter is, in general, a strengthened will by means of an intelligent ap- 
plication of right principles so that the individual is enabled not only 
to discriminate between what is the right and what the wrong, but to 
shun the wrong and cleave to the right. It is the moral order seen 
through the medium of an individual nature. 


Necessity of Character. A firm, determined; clearly comprehended 
and steadfast form of morality, based on Catholic principles and 
strengthened by a deep-rooted faith in the necessity of such morality, 
is essential for any one professing himself to be “a man of character,” 
in the sense in which we are at the present moment using the term. 
Now, unless children receive a positive moral training, unless they are 
helped to acquire this character —then the character-formation of these 
children is left to accident and very often will be determined by the 
ideals of those with whom fate throws them into contact. 

This character-formation is then the work which the Catholic Church 
expects the Catholic school to produce in the ‘children committed to their 
care; to send them forth fully imbued with the spirit of our Blessed 
Lord when He said, “Thou shalt love the Lord thy God with thy whole 
mind, with thy whole soul and with all thy strength, and thy neighbor 
as thyself.” 

Faculties to be Developed. As in every great physical structure cer- 
tain of the elements must be judiciously interwoven in order to produce 
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solidarity that will yield endurance, so too, in the structure of that 
wonderful building—a genuine character, the elements or faculties that 
go to make an intelligent being must be brought into play — must be 
developed. The mind must be enlightened and led on to grasp the reason 
for a method of morality. The heart must be taught to love that method; 
and the will of the individual must be strengthened by careful and 
constant cultivation and training to carry the individual on so that he 
is enabled to execute, even the seemingly impossible, when the heart, the 
mind and the will unite in demand for such exertion. 

Method of Forming or Developing These Faculties. The considera- 
tion of these faculties and their proper development brings us immedi- 
ately to the question in hand, character formation in our schools. The 
question now arises — what is to be done by the teacher for the forma- 
tion of character in» the..students placed under his or her direction? 
When I reached this stage of the subject a familiar, though rather dis- 
couraging quotation, forced itself upon me, “Fools rush in where angels 
fear to tread.” The more I thought of the vastness — the all-importance, 
the almost infinite consequences of the subject under discussion, the 
more I realized the utter impossibility of treating the subject adequately 
in the period of time allotted. An almost endless path is opened through 
the biological, psychological, physiological and like considerations, so 
closely bound up with the subject. 

However, Father Cummins has treated these topics so thoroughly 
that we will pass them by. Besides, time forbids further investigation. 
Therefore, I have selected one or two points suggested by Father Cum- 
mins, and will try to offer a few plain, practical “brass-tack” ideas 
gathered from the pages of that wonderful little book—experience. | 
have chosen out of the many leading factors one on which I intend to 
base the bulk of my remarks, a factor which I consider of the utmost im- 
portance, — the personality of the teacher. 

Let us for a moment transport ourselves to a classroom. There we 
have a group of pupils who as far as. heredity, general environment, 
home influence, physical fitness, etc., are concerned, measure up to the 
usual standard. In charge of this class we must place a teacher. Oh! 
who can tell us the full meaning of this simple little word, teacher! 
Who can justly estimate the possibilities of that individual whom we thus 
designate! In our use of the term when we place a teacher in charge 
of a class we place there an educator —a Catholic Christian educator — 
a chosen architect of the Church of God, to whose care is committed 
the modeling and constructing of a wonderful work—to form in those 
children a character that has an eternal destiny —God Himself. 

Qualifications. What then should be the qualifications of such a 
teacher? According to a summary of the best authorities, the most 
desirable—the essential qualifications of a teacher are—character, 
teaching-ability, scholarship, culture, etc., and we may say that of all these 
qualities — character, or the personality of the teacher is the most im- 
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portant. Nothing can take its place. This holds true for mankind at 


_large, for as one author puts it— “Men of character are the conscience 


of the world.” But character or personality is especially necessary for 
the teacher. There is a contagiousness in character that surely affects 
individuals coming into contact with it. Now where is there a closer 
contact, where a more direct or effective influence exercised than that 
existing between the teacher and the pupil? 

The course of study for the State of New York recommends strongly. 
the selection of those teachers only who have a strong character or 
personality. There we read:— “The personality of the teacher is of 
the utmost importance, for his poise, self-control, ideals and attitude 
toward life are inevitably reflected in his pupils.” We cannot then attach 
too much importance to the necessity of this personality in our teachers, 
and those whose duty it is to train these teachers for the holy profession 
to which they are called, should use every effort to make them fully 
realize, not only the advantages, but the absolute necessity of developing 
in themselves a personality that will enable them to accomplish much 
good and do it more efficiently when thus equipped. 

This personality gives the teacher a grip on his class, an absolute 
mastery of his position as teacher. No words, no actions are required. 
His very presence, his personality, holds the class in check, and enables 
him to employ every moment to the best advantage—a condition we 
are well aware does not exist if the teacher lack personality. 

The teacher, then, whom we are to place in charge of the class should 
be one of strong, absorbing, positive personality. He is the ideal —the 
exemplar, the living model for the pupils before whom he stands. He 
is the school itself. Be those pupils of tender years or farther advanced 
on the road of life, they are all in a receptive mood, a period of 


_ plasticity and adjustment. All are ready to drink in every word, to 


imitate every action, to think as the teacher thinks, to live as the teacher 
lives. This is especially true of young children. “Like begets like”, 
“Life keeps forever the keynote first struck.” “And the childhood shows 
the man, as morning shows the day.” 

The first things in the life of a child continue forever. The first 
great joy or sorrow, the first success achieved or failure realized are 
things, we well know, which are never forgotten. And who will deny 
the far-reaching and lasting effect of the teacher on the memory of 
that boy or girl who comes with open heart to drink at the fountain of 
knowledge! How much then depends upon the personality of the 
teacher ! 

Brother Chrysostom, F. S. C., who was called to his eternal reward 
during the last scholastic year, has given to the teaching world as a 
souvenir of a life devoted to Christian education, a little book,’ the value 
of which can never be estimated in dollars and cents. In this book he 
tells us that personality is nine-tenths of a teacher’s capital needed to 


1 Development of Personality. McVey. 
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fulfill his mission worthily and successfully. Would that a copy of that 
manual were placed in the hands of every one of our teachers-to-be 
during the normal training period. It would enable them not only to 
acquire system in their work, but to place a proper evaluation on the 
qualifications essential to every competent teacher. 

Another excellent work* comes from the pen of Father Barrett, S. J. 

But where can we acquire this personality? Is it a gift, or an 
acquired characteristic? Opinions differ on this issue. But a_ true 
teacher —a religious teacher — will find at the feet of the Master the 
best response to this quest. 

How carefully then a teacher who is conscientious about his work 
should weigh his words and guard his actions when dealing with his 
class. Too, he must be consistent with regard to teaching and example. 
Of what use is a magnificent discourse on patience when he himself 
does not practise it, but allows the slightest incident to cause an eruption, 
which, while it strikes terror in some of the pupils of the class, will 
draw forth sympathetic pity from the more thoughtful and observant 
members. Again, can a proud, haughty teacher produce humble and 
docile pupils? We should remember that in the phraseology of a certain 
author, “A handful of good life is worth a bushel of learning” when 
there is question of character formation. 

The teacher should remember, likewise, that it is desirable to have a 
positive rather than a negative attitude to permeate the educational 
atmosphere. He must constantly endeavor to build up strong character 
in his charges. There are teachers who spend valuable hours trying to 
root out some trivial fault when much more and lasting good might be 
accomplished by developing some high moral virtues which if properly 
controlled would naturally smother out of existence those negligible 
peccadilloes. Very often entirely too much stress is placed on duty 
as a hard cold fact, while love, which should be the basic principle of 
our actions, is left to a cold unattended death. 

Suggestion is mighty. Tell the child before .his classmates that he 
is a good lad, and note the effect. He is encouraged, buoyed up, spurred 
on to do his very best. Tell another that he is untruthful, dishonest, 
hopeless, and what happens? His courage is destroyed, he loses con- 
fidence in himself. It may even lead to a conviction in his personality 
and often to a course of action in accordance with this conviction. How 
many a lad takes his first wilful step away from the path of virtue 
because of some harsh rebuff given by a teacher in a moment of im- 
patience ! 

The teacher should endeavor to make his pupils realize that “Life is 
real, life is earnest, and the grave is not its goal.” 

Most bad- comes from the perversion of some good trait. It is then 
the duty of the earnest teacher to study the good. traits of his pupils, 
to strengthen,: preserve and develop them. 


1Training of The Will. P. J. Kennedy. 
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How carefully devoted teachers sum up the records of each day’s 
work. to see if the pupils have been successful in the lessons assigned. 
But is there a column in the record-book to mark the progress in 
character formation? Do we honestly ever give this our serious con- 
sideration? Do we not often sacrifice the individuality of the pupils to 
gain a good reputation for the class? 


Carefully then should we note each little detail of the daily routine, 
remembering that “He that is perfect in that which is least, is perfect 
also in that which is greatest.” Character exhibits itself in every action. 
Almost anyone can rise to a crisis and face a crushing tragedy, but to 
meet the petty hazards of the day with a smile, to accept them in a 
spirit of self-sacrifice, requires true character. But this condition can 
exist only where the teacher has faithfully made his life a fac-simile of 
that of the great Teacher of teachers who began “To do and (then) to 
teach.” His life, his actions, his personality should be such that he 
can in all sincerity. and unhesitatingly say to those lambs of the Master’s 
flock, “Be ye followers, (imitators) of me as I also am of Christ.” 

Fellow-teachers, Christian educators, let us remember that our work 
is a great work, an important work, a work which means much for the 
future of the Church and State. Let us endeavor to realize the ethical 
value of a strong, cheerful, absorbing personality. And if we find that 
we are lacking in this very essential qualification, then let us con- 
scientiously set ourselves the task of developing such a personality that 
we may thus make ourselves more efficient workmen in the vineyard of 
the Master. Let us not forget that we are the chosen architects of the 
Church of God, to shape a building, to form in each and every child 
under our care, a character that has an eternal destiny —God Himself. 


THINGS TO BE REMEMBERED 


1. An interested, sympathetic, encouraging personality is a powerful 
factor in the development of character. 

2. Study the traits, peculiarities, inclinations, and weaknesses of each 
member of the class. Keep a special note-book for this, and from time 
to time mark the progress you are making in the development of some 


traits of character in the various members. ¥ 


8. Cultivate a cheerful personality. There is much truth in the saying 
about the “spoonful of honey and the barrel of vinegar.” 

4. Children like to follow a cheerful leader. The classroom is a 
pretty true mirror. Let the teacher be of a cheerful, happy, progressive, 
systematic personality and he will be rewarded by seeing the same virtues 
reflected in his charges. 

5.- Encourage clean, honorable, manly athletic activity. Teach the 
boy how to accept victory modestly; defeat gracefully. This requires 
no mean strength of character. 
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“The thing that goes the farthest towards making class worth while, 

That costs the least and does the most, is just a pleasant smile. 
The smile that bubbles from a heart that loves its fellowman, 

Will drive away the clouds of gloom, and coax the sun again. 
it’s full of worth and goodness, too, with genial kindness blent, 

It’s worth a million dollars and it doesn’t cost a cent.” 


A FEW DON'TS FOR THE TEACHER WHO WISHES TO EXHIBIT AN ENGAGING 
PERSONALITY 


1. Don’t crush a boy’s spirit by a hasty public condemnation of his 
efforts or criticism of his faults. We know from our own experience 
that at times our best efforts appear but as failures before others. 

2. Don’t nag your pupils. Nothing tends more to destroy their con- 
fidence in themselves and in you. A nagging teacher is usually rewarded 
by incurring the hatred of his pupils. 

3. Don’t be crabbish or grouchy in class. Develop a bright, cheer- 
ful, optimistic personality and rest assured it will soon affect every child 
in the class. 

4. Don’t spend more time in correcting faults than in cultivating the 
virtues which are necessary for a strong character. 

5. Don’t forget that you are not merely a teacher of facts, but the 
architect of the characters of each of your pupils, and that some day 
your work must pass the inspection of the Divine Master Who called 
you to do this work for Him. 

6. Don’t mistake a strong and determined will as a sign of stub- 
bornness or incorrigibility and proceed to “break it down” or “knock it 
out” of its possessor. Such procedure may lead to a destruction of that 
will-power so necessary in the work of character formation. On the 
contrary, when you find this valuable asset in your pupils, encourage, 
strengthen and direct it. Direction not destruction should be your 
motto. 


BroTHerR Puuuip, F. S. C, Philadelphia: Father Cummins’s talk has 
very forcibly brought to our minds what our schools are to produce, 
practical Catholic men and women, men and women of character who 
will not yield and be influenced by every impulse, but who will have 
developed in themselves the power of discriminating good from evil 
and of holding steadfastly to the good. 


“By their fruits you shall know them.” We judge a school by its 
graduates, and if our schools fail to produce men and women whose 
lives will be governed by the highest Christian ideals, then they are not 
fulfilling their mission and have no claims upon the confidence of the 
world. In our days whén there is so much agitation as to what means 
are to be taken to attain the end of the school we must be on our guard 
and not be led astray by fads and frills which do not make for a sound 
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morality in our pupils. Parents as well as holy Mother Church entrusts 
those children to our care, and happy indeed will be the teacher who 
at the end of his course can truly say: “Of those whom Thou hast given 
me I have not lost one.” 

Father Cummins has said that the teacher is the school. Experience 
has taught us that an abundance of worldly goods may enable us to 
erect handsome school structures and furnish them with the latest and 
most elaborate equipment, but these things are only a means to an end. 
Unless we have teachers who have been properly trained, teachers who 
appreciate to the fullest extent their God-given mission, all our efforts 
must result in failure. It was Doctor Arnold who made the school 
at Rugby, and was not the same true of the schools of Socrates, of Plato, 
of Albertus Magnus, of St. Thomas Aquinas and the other great teachers 
of all times? It was our divine Saviour, Jesus Christ, who transformed 
in a short period a group of illiterate men with limited intellects and of 
mature years into a band of -teachers whose heroic devotion to duty 
has never been surpassed. 

But, we may ask, in the face of existing difficulties and demands for 
more teachers, how are we to prepare for the great work of character 
training in our schools? In every teaching community is a novitiate 
where more or less is done towards the pedagogical formation of the 
subjects, and to my mind the most important element in that course of 
training’ is based on the fundamental principles underlying their method 
of mental prayer. Hawthorne’s Ernest became the living image of the 
Great Stone Face from his constant reflections on the noble features 
of that rugged profile he loved so much to gaze upon. The beloved 
disciple from his close companionship with the Divine Master was en- 
abled to soar into realms of heavenly wisdom never approached by any 
other mortal. And can it be possible that men or women who have 
renounced all earthly things to follow in the footsteps of Christ, can 
spend hours each day meditating upon the life and virtues of that Divine 
Master without some impress being made upon their own lives? Were 
a teacher to ask me what is the best pedagogical work for the young 
teacher I would say the gospel. There is no phase of pedagogy which 
is not exemplified there, and the teacher who would crown his efforts 
with true success has only to take that sacred text as his guide in solving 
the problems he must meet. 

As star differs from star, so do children differ in their natural charac- 
ter and temperament, and the wise and prudent teacher will study each 
in order to draw out and develop all that is good in them. Some will 
be found who will tax the patience of the teacher, but he has only to 
imitate the Church in her psychology, using every natural as well as 
supernatural means to accomplish the end. Some teachers there are 
who will be weak and vacillating in their relations with their pupils, 
and they will never have cause to rejoice at the heroic acts of the men 
or women they have taught. Others will maintain the most rigid dis- 
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cipline in their classes and even boast that everything goes like clock- 
work. Such teachers, however, will stamp out all initiative in their 
pupils and destroy their power of adjustment to new environments. 
Children can not be driven nor should they be allowed to lead. When 
Christ said “Go and sell what thou hast”, the young man went away 
sorrowing, but when he said: “Follow me,” the fishermen of Galilee left 
all and followed him to the end. This illustrates His method of charac- 
ter training and the secret of His success. When He was about to 
send the apostles on their mission the Master said to Peter: “I have 
prayed for thee.” Do we pray for our pupils “that their faith fail not?” 
Perhaps if we relied a little more upon the power of prayer, and devoted 
less time to being “busy about many things”, which after all will mak: 
only a vain show before the world, we might be promoting God's king- 
dom here on earth, which is the ultimate end of our schools. 





MEMORY WORK IN THE GRADES 


BROTHER GILBERT, C. F. X., MT. ST. JOSEPH’S COLLEGE, 
BALTIMORE, MD. 


In the first place I prefer to mention some of the abuses 
that have crept into memory work in the grades. 

Certain it is that the memory is one of the greatest faculties 
with which we are endowed. And while there are many forms 
of memory, we as-teachers are primarily concerned with the 
logical and the mechanical. Unfortunately, however, some 
teachers have too often overtaxed the mechanical memory to 
the utter neglect of the logical. This vicious fault has at times 
taken root and flourished in institutions that are Catholic. 
Despite, too, the most zealous efforts of superiors to the con- 
trary, the practice has spread rampantly like an ivy that con- 
tains a carefully concealed poison, Those teachers, who compel 
children to memorize and rattle off something that is unintelli- 
gible to them, are making machines of the children without 
supplying them with a source of energy. The conglomerate, 
incoherent facts that are being stored in the young heads are 
just as much devoid of association as they are of utility. It 
is often argued that the child will understand them later; he 
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never will, because the child has no appreciation of their ap- 
plication ; he does not see their relation to other things. 

Let us take, for instance, the application of this blind memory- 
process to mathematics. The rule is known verbatim, though 
its significance has not become a vital part of the child’s organ- 
ism. It is just simply a pure submission to laws of which the 
pupil has no visualization. Now I have seen quite a few such 
victims myself — boys who could thunder forth the rule for 
the square of a binomial. They could do more than that; they 
could square a + b with electric rapidity, but if it were changed 
to m+n, the same pupil instantly became a helpless paralytic. 

The fqult was not the pupil’s; it was the teacher’s. Such 
teaching not only lacks virtue but it dissipates in the pupil a 
love for study at an age when it should begin to ripen into 
sweetness. If this be true of abstract things in mathematics, 
it is unfortunately often true, also, of the deepest emotions 
of religion where memory in later years of incoherent facts 
often gives a distorted view of some of the sublimest* truths 
of our holy faith. In this respect I remember my own case 
distinctly. It was not a matter of asking me the question, but 
rather of telling me whether it was the second or third one 
of a certain page. After hearing that, I could pipe it off with 
astonishing facility and precision. Had the question been, how- 
ever, “What is Extreme Unction?” without any indication as 
to its location in the book, the answer given might have been: 
“Tt is a virtue infused by God into our souls by which we 
firmly believe all the truths which the Holy Catholic Church 
teaches.” Nor was I alone in this respect. 

The memory of literary gems, too, may be cited as an ex- 
ample. It has a perfectly correct side and one that is vicious 
as well. When properly understood the exercise gives feeling 
and inspiration to the student, who though incapable of creating 
it, nevertheless derives profit from it. But when the pupil 
does not understand the matter that he is studying, it is pre- 
cisely like stuffing unaccompanied by digestion. The intellect 
is surfeited with unassimilated odds and mental dyspepsia is 
the lamentable result. It not only kills personal initiative, and 
fixes limitations to the panorama of the mind’s eye, but con- 
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demns to passivity a perfectly good ambition for knowledge. 
The idea of study is to excite wonder, to ravish the pupils with 
astonishment. This lends an impetus to aspire for the grasp 
of greater truths; it brings the joy of achievement, and has a 
refining influence’ on his aesthetic life. Indeed the cultivation 
of our finer sensibilities contains its own stimulus for the com- 
prehension of the better things of life. It is here that the 
virtue of poetry lies; it conveys an inward life and movement 
that leads to the perfection of form, not by any external 
coercion, but by an inward impulse. And there is the working 
of nature; that inward impulse is the struggle for the realiza- 
tion of our finer self. It is to intellectual life what nourishment 
is to vegetable life; it mellows it. For this reason, poetic gems 
might be mentioned as a splendid memory work, since the 
beautiful, the true, and the good are the proper food and means 
of training for the respective mental functions. It has been 
well said that “those conceptions which are presented to the 
mind clothed in poetic light and heat are far more readily 
assimilated and retained, and exercise a far deeper and more 


lasting influence upon the imagination than those which come 
to us in the cold gray garb of ordinary prose.” This, however, 
is dependent on the fact that the meaning has been taken hold 
of vitally by the pupil. 


Carping on the practice of cramming for recitations is not 
new to the educational world. As early as 1673, when only 
fourteen years of age, Lord Bacon left Cambridge, declaring 
the whole plan of education to be radically wrong, and the 
system of Aristotle, or the didactic method, to be a childish 
delusion. Since it completely ignores the inventive faculties, 
Bacon branded it as sterile. The fact, too, that Bacon became 
the greatest scholar of his time would indicate that he had the 
solution to progress. Oftentimes we hear of such men as 
Bacon, Shakespeare, Dickens and Edison being self-made. They 
were not self-made, but rather they were spared the tragedy of 
being un-made by pedagogues who would insist that their learn- 
ing be acquired chunk by chunk and then placed in storage 
where the arrangement of materials is very irregular and in 
time of necessity altogether unavailable, 
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Instruction should not simply be a something added to the 
child’s information; it must, as it were, undergo a molecular 
change in the child’s mind, if it is to serve as mental nourish- 
ment. It must be lifted to the entire body of mental truth and 
placed in a complex relationship with it. Until this is done, 
the new truth is like a foreign matter that is prohibiting rather 
than facilitating functional activity. 

Frequently in teaching arithmetic in the later grammar 

grades, teachers find that, though the abstract problems were 
solved with little difficulty, the pupils are helpless weaklings 
in the face of practical applications. This failure can be as- 
cribed to nothing more than that the children cannot- read in- 
telligently. The pupils have had too much thoughtless reading 
and not enough thoughtful reading. Given a problem, the 
pupil cheerfully reads it through once or twice, knows it by 
heart, then drops his pencil and surrenders himself outright. 
It is too much for him; his thought-getting has been neglected. 
As a matter of fact, the child cannot read it, —all that he can 
do is to call the words. Certainly every practical problem con- 
tains its own solution but through excessive exercise of his 
mechanical memory, the pupil has grown superficial; his think- 
ing powers have become inert. Instead of being a joy, think- 
ing has become a hard labor. All of us; I am: sure, have ex- 
perienced this trouble in our classes. It will be found expedient 
with such pupils to draw them on, tell them nothing, quiz after 
quiz on each successive process involved will keep them con- 
stantly on their mettle in the expectation of being a help in the 
solution. This method will undermine the preponderance of 
the mechanical memory and give potency to the logical one. 
Moreover, children who have been heavy and dull in the be- 
ginning will oftentimes after a couple of months of such careful 
training become enthusiasts for work. 

The same evil is manifest in history. Cold assignments are 
often given children in the grades without any explanation 
being required. Indeed, we all agree that historical facts are 
learned to little purpose unless they are seen to have a bearing 
on some political, economical or moral law. Because of this 
desideratum they are often quickly forgotten. The child real- 
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izes that through the application of his mechanical memory for 
forty or forty-five minutes he will be able to recite certain pre- 
scribed passages, and as that will suffice, the pupil is content 
to “get by”. Of course, the teacher gives an explanation at 
the close of the recitation, but the pupil in anticipation of no 
question and in a happy frame of mind over his perfect mark 
is frequently inattentive. Indeed, discipline often becomes lax 
during these elucidation periods. Granted though that the stu- 
dents are attentive, the good accruing from the explanation then 


. is practically nil comparable with what it would have been had 


the child been compelled to probe the meaning for himself. He 
would then have a clear comprehension of the thing that he 
wished to remember, and the Elbringhaus experiments illustrate 
the value of this in a striking way. He found that he could 
memorize a stanza of poetry in about one-tenth the time that 
he could the same amount of nonsense syllables. Indeed, all 
of us know how easy it is to remember a lecture that is logical 
and how hopeless it is to remember one that is not so. 

Mr. Roark in his Method of Education suggests that a lesson 
should be learned in going over it three times. The first time 
it should be read as a whole. This can be done more or less 
hurriedly aiming to get a general view of the lesson. The 
second time it should be studied carefully, studying each para- 
graph separately, and noting the particulars that come under 
the sub-topic. The sub-topics, of course, are generally found 
in heavy type at the beginning of each paragraph. It is under 
these that the student must arrange his knowledge of the lesson. 
In the second going over, the pupil is supposed to continue his 
study of the topic until he understands it and knows what is 
in this division of the lesson. Then he goes over it paragraph 
by paragraph picking the whole to pieces. It now remains for 
him, to put it together. This he does on a third going over. 
He may now simply look at the headings of each paragraph, 
placing them in his mind in a logical sequence. If it should 
happen that he has forgotten what is said in one of the para- 
graphs he will have to read it over again, but as soon as its 
contents come to him he will go on. It will be found useful, 
too, to require of the pupils a definition of all difficult words 
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in the lesson. This practice will not only widen the child’s 
vocabulary, but it will help to the comprehension of the subject; 
it will also be gratifying to observe how nicely he will improve 
his expression during recitation. 


The whole process helps the cultivation of the logical memory 
and surely it is the only way for pupils to learn. Moreover, 
pupils are most interested in what they have associated logically. 
To learn facts by means of the mechanical memory is an irk- 
some task and generally an unprofitable one; but to apprehend 
the relation between those facts, to associate them logically is 
a delightful labor, especially if the pupil has been led to dis- 
cern for himself the relations which form the basis of the 
association. This kind of study calls into requisition concentra- 
tion upon the subject at hand. And the more that the mind 
is absorbed in the subject, or absorbs the subject, the higher 
becomes the character of study. It is truly marvellous what 
can be accomplished by a pupil who concentrates himself upon 
a lesson to be learned, and more marvellous still how little 
time it takes to accomplish the task. Such study is intense, 
absorbing; the worker becomes oblivious of surroundings and 
for the time knows but one thing—the matter before him. 
This kind of study indicates a high quality of interest and 
surely interest is a potent help to memory. Apart from that, 
interest is important for other reasons; it awakens an ambition 
in the pupils to know for the sake of knowing. It makes them, 
oftentimes, students for life, and that is a much more important 
matter than having them learn well any particular subject. In- 
deed, I feel sure that if all teachers had their option as to 
whether their pupils should be delinquent in school, or studious 
through life, they would choose to have them follow the latter 
procedure. 

A fine logical memory, too, embraces the idea of a strong 
mind. One gives vitality to the other. It is then the logical 
memory which we should aim to cultivate in our pupils, not, 
as I shall endeavor to show to the entire preclusion of the 
mechanical memory, but it is the person with the logical mind 
who sees the relation between various things; he has his knowl- 
edge classified. Moreover, Fitch says “the difference between 
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the wise man and the one who is not wise, is not so much in 
the things known as in the way that they are known.” The 
one has a rational association of his information; he has his 
knowledge classified; the other has not. 


It would appear that too much is told the pupils by the teacher 
and not enough is told the teacher by the pupils. The teacher 
does the thinking, draws all the parallels, goes into lengthy and 
elaborate expositions of his subject and brilliant pupils derive 
some benefit. They, because they are bright, have already gone 
over the matter in an intelligent way, but those poor children 
of mediocre talents, they gleaned nothing from their study, be- 
cause they did not appreciate it; to them, it was no small share 
of their terrestrial purgatory and after answering their question 
in many words and little sense, they dismiss it from themselves 
forever. 

But verbal memorizing, although mechanical, is not to be 
altogether discountenanced. On the contrary, under certain 
circumstances, it is essential. Fitch has stated with great clear- 
ness the circumstances under which it is valuable: 


“When the object is to have thoughts, facts, reasonings repro- 
duced, seek to have them reproduced in the pupil’s own words. 
Do not set the faculty of mere verbal memory to work. But 
when the words themselves in which a fact is embodied have 
some special fitness or beauty of their own — when they repre- 
sent some scientific datum or some central truth, which could 
not otherwise be so well expressed — then see that the form 
as well as the substance is learned by heart”. 


In commenting on this passage of Fitch, Compayre says: 


“According to this, it is easy to fix the limit which verbal 
repetition should not pass. In grammar, the principal rules; in 
arithmetic, the definitions; in the sciences, in general, the 
formulas; in history, a few summaries; in geography, the ex- 
planation of a few technical terms; in ethics, a few maxims — 
these are the things which the child ought to know word for 
word —on the condition of course, that he perfectly under- 
stands the meaning of what he recites, and that his attention is 
called not less to the thought than to the form of expression.” 


‘ 
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In conclusion, | want to say that I recollect being especially 
gratified some few years ago on hearing the president of a 
certain non-sectarian institution say: 


“Gentlemen, I don’t know how to account for it, but this much 
is certain, that the young men who come to us from Catholic 
schools are generally far more logical for their years than are 
those of other institutions. I think,” he went on to say, “that 
if we look into the philosophy of this matter, we shall find that 
its solution lies in that little catechism which they study every 
day. It is made so concise and so simple that they must under- 
stand it whether they will or not.” 


This is precisely, I firmly believe, what has done so much 
for our schools; it has helped to cultivate in our children rising 
and inquiring minds. It begins with the second question of 
the little catechism when it asks, “Why did God make you?” 
Right there begins that explanation of the ultimate cause of 
things — the first step in the development of a philosophic mind 
—and it continues through the entire catechetical course. It 


is the method introduced in the establishment of the Church 
by Jesus — the greatest of all teachers. As I heard a prominent 
educator once say, “Christ never left any writings to be 
memorized; He never wrote but once and that time it was in 
the sand where it could easily be effaced. Moreover, what 
He wrote that time is supposed to have been the secret sins 
of the accusers and surely they had no ambition to memorize 
them.” Christ taught by parables — similitudes that show the 
relation between things. Moreover, He drew his source of 
reference from the commonplace things of life, so that they 
were easily intelligible to all. So it is that the parish schools 
must continue to teach, if they are to maintain their present 
high quality of instruction. 





SUPERINTENDENTS’ SECTION 


PROCEEDINGS 


FIRST SESSION 
TUESDAY, JUNE 26, 1917, 2:30 P. M. 

The meeting was opened with prayer, Rev. John E. Flood 
presiding. After a few words of welcome from the Chairman, 
the minutes of last year’s meeting were called for. These 
minutes were approved as printed in the Annual Report. Upon 
motion made and carried the Chairman was empowered to ap- 
point a nominating committee. 

Rev. Joseph A. Dunney, Albany, N. Y., then read his paper, 
“The Practical Possibility of Beginning the Study of a Foreign 
Language in the Seventh Grade”’. 

The paper was formally discussed by Rev. William J. Fitz- 
gerald, Hartford, Conn., Brother Placidus, C. F. X., Danvers, 
Mass., and Brother Michael, F. S. C., Waltham, Mass. 

In the. general discussion Brother John Waldron, S. M., 
favored the introduction of a foreign language in the seventh 
grade even if all children would not thereby be benefited. He 
suggested that a course system of teaching might be tried. As 
to the argument that pupils in the seventh and eighth grades do 
not even acquire sufficient English, much depended, he said, on 
their environment, the family, the books and maguazines they 
read. There is much talk of the care of backward children, 
why not do something to favor the advanced? A foreign 
language in the seventh and eighth grades would be a saving 
of time for many pupils, and though no one will master a 
language in two years, much progress could be made. 

Rev. Augustine Hickey did not favor the. proposal. The 
salaries of special teachers of foreign languages would add to 
the financial burden of the schools. He admitted that the gap 
between the elementary and the high schools was too. great, but 
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thought that the high school might change some of its methods. 
There is no place for another study in the seventh grade. ' The 
junior high school is but slowly being introduced in Boston. 

Rev. Patrick J. McCormick remarked that all who are familiar 
with modern educational theories know of the constantly 
changing courses in both elementary and high schools. It were 
good to adopt a certain curriculum and carefully watch how it 
works out. Behind the present discussion there is more than 
one important question. Our present high school is a failure 
in the end it had in view as a finishing school. With Catholics, 
great difficulties were experienced in establishing high schools. 
We will but be adding to these difficulties, he said, by adopting 
the new style. There is also the difficulty of providing com- 
petent teachers. We are not yet ready for any change. Let us 
wait and study. 

Rev. Michael Larkin concurred with the opinions of those who 
did not favor the introduction of a foreign language. He drew 
attention to the fact that even if high school studies started with 


the seventh year the law would not permit pupils to leave school 
before the age of 14. 

The Chairman appointed the following Committee on Nomina- 
tions: Rev. J. A. Dillon, Rev. Michael Larkin, Rev A. E. 
Lafontaine. 

The meeting then adjourned. 


SECOND SESSION 
WEDNESDAY, JUNE 27, 1917, 9:15 A. M. 


The meeting was opened with prayer. 

Rev. Joseph S. Cameron, Bath, N. Y., read a paper, “Should 
We Persuade Our Secondary Pupils to Take the Classical Course 
in Preference to Other Courses?” 

A discussion prepared by Brother Philip, F. S. C., was read 
by Brother James, F. S. C., and a second discussion was read 
by Brother John Waldron, S. M. 

Then .there followed considerable informal discussion. 
Brother George N. Sauer, S. M., referred to the difficulty of 
organizing our high schools with a multiplicity of courses, 
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classical, scientific, commercial, etc. With a small number of 
teachers such organization is impossible, and with a small num- 
ber of pupils it is not desirable. Furthermore, given a number 
of courses, pupils are tempted to take the shortest and easiest 
course. 

Brother Placidus, C. F. X., remarked that New England 
people seem to attach much importance to college education, and 
hence there was no difficulty in getting pupils to elect the classical 
course, as Holy Cross College, Boston College, and the Massachu- 
setts Institute of Technology were looked forward to. 

Rev. Joseph A. Murphy, S. J., spoke of his experience as 
prefect of studies. The difficulties are not so much with the 
pupils as with their parents, who seem perfectly unconcerned 
at times about their children. Pastors of souls should speak 
to parents about the higher education of their children. The 
classical course is the best preparation even for those who intend 
to take up engineering. 

A paper, “Catholic College Education”, was then read by Rev. 
Walter Drum, S. J. The speaker advised strongly against 
Catholic students frequenting non-Catholic colleges and univer- 
sities. 

Rev. John M. Gannon rose to remark that there were more 
Catholic students in non-Catholic colleges than in Catholic col- 
leges, and asked what remedy for the evil could be proposed. 

In reply Father Drum said that much could be accomplished if 
priests, religious, and people stood together. An appeal should 
be made to the students themselves as they are in danger of 
losing their faith. Boys and girls in high school should be 
told that they might be forced to use books which are under 
interdict, and that the surest way to perdition is the way to one 
of these non-Catholic colleges. 

There being no further business, the meeting adjourned. 


THIRD SESSION 
THurspay, JUNE 28, 1917, 9:20 A. M. 


The meeting was opened with prayer. 
A paper “Is Uniformity of Text-books Necessary?” was read 
by Rev. William P. McNally, Philadelphia, Pa. 
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The formal discussions were read by Brother Jerome, F, S. C., 
New York City, and Brother Fabian, C. F. X., Somerville, 
Mass. Thereupon Brother John Waldron, S. M., Msgr. Joseph 
A. Connolly, and Rev. Augustine Hickey took up the discussion 
in succession. They did not agree on the question of uniformity, 
but advanced arguments pro and con. 

A paper, “Causes which Demand Vocational Training in the 
United States”, was then read by Brother Baldwin, F. S. C., New 
York, N. Y. 

Rev. Francis T. Moran heartily commended the paper. He 
was fully in accord with what was urged in favor of vocational 
training. Sending children forth from school without any voca- 
tional training is like sending soldiers to battle unprepared. The 
paper is very opportune, he said, and should be given the 
greatest publicity. 

Mr..C. J. Costello, Principal of the Evening Technical High 
School of Buffalo, then requested permission to speak. He 
was glad to learn the attitude of the Catholic educators on the, 
question of vocational training. He stated that he never had 
heard at any N. E. A. meetings a more complete treatment of 
the topic than that given by Brother Baldwin. Pupils coming 
to public high schools from Catholic parish schools were 
handicapped in that they had had, generally, no vocational train- 
ing, though in other respects they were equal or superior to 

other pupils. 

‘The Committee on Nominations made its report. The officers 
of last year were re-elected as follows: 

Chairman, Rev. John E. Flood, Philadelphia, Pa.; Secretary, 
Brother George N. Sauer, S. M., Dayton, O. 

It was moved and seconded that a message be sent to His 
Grace, Archbishop Glennon, of St. Louis, expressing the 
sympathy and condolence of the Superintendents’ Section on the 
death of Rev. A. V. Garthoeffner, former Superintendent of 
Schools and at one time Chairman of the Superintendents’ Sec- 
tion. The motion was carried unanimously. 

The meeting then adjourned. 

GeEorGE N. SAUER, 
Secretary. 











PAPERS AND DISCUSSIONS 


THE PRACTICAL POSSIBILITY OF BEGINNING THE 
STUDY OF A FOREIGN LANGUAGE IN THE 
SEVENTH GRADE 


REVEREND JOSEPH A. DUNNEY, S. T. L., SUPERINTENDENT OF 
PARISH SCHOOLS, DIOCESE OF ALBANY, N. Y. 


From the viewpoint of the teacher, the years of primary school- 
ing might well be compared to the first heat of a race. All run, 
in life’s small arena, some uncertainly; and only those who con- 
tend hardly and strive for the mastery can hope to cover the 
course and win the prize of preparedness. The aim nearest the 
heart of the trainers of these entrants, the teachers who watch 
their charges along those years, is to have their pupils make 
good in this, the first span, and learn to run with patience the 
race that is set before them. Plainly, our business is to see to 
it that the all-importantgood start is made and the speed sus- 
tained as enduringly and consistently as possible. With won- 
drous earnestness religious teachers realize their vocation as 
trainers of the mind and heart of the young and set themselves 
with care and method and discipline to prepare pupils for the 
mastery. Never are their eyes away from the chart of prog- 
ress; their minds, too, are at work in season and out of sea- 
son, devising helps, framing encouragements, and seeking dili- 
gently to discover new ways and means whereby the pupil can 
secure a complete elementary education. Problems of proced- 
ure receive their earnest and immediate attention. Well do 
they realize that during those early years much depends upon 
the time, training and extent of ground covered; or the con- 
tent of the curriculum, as it is called. Nor does the knowing 
teacher for a moment forget that earnestness in her endeavour 
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must ever be accompanied with knowledge of child nature and 
child capacities, and an accurate estimate of actual needs as 
well as of existing tendencies in the work she is doing. Ac- 
cordingly when the question arises as to the reorganization of 
intermediate-grade education or the possibility of doing unusual 
work at the end of the primary course, the answer will depend 
entirely on “what can be,” and “what actually is accomplished” 
during a thorough six-year training. 

When the point is put- before us as to the practical possibility 
of taking on the work of a new language in the seventh grade, 
naturally enough the suggestion will meet with a mixed recep- 
tion. Yet here we have a matter which demands that we take 
serious thought before acting upon it. Of course, one cannot 
deny the possibility of such an undertaking; but as to its prac- 
ticableness, in our own classrooms, let us observe at the outset 
that that answer must rest four square on these clear considera- 
tions: 


I. What work can be actually achieved in six years, under 
normal classroom conditions and efficient instruction? 

II. What is the practical new need of the average seventh 
grade pupil under our present system of large-class pro- 
cedure? 

III. Does previous achievement warrant the introduction of a 
new language alongside the continued practical require- 
ments of an early intermediate year, that is, the seventh 
grade? 

IV. Is there a sufficient English language basis for the ra- 
tional grasp of the elements of another language? Is 
there preliminary preparedness ? 


These considerations, I take it, are fundamental to the solu- 
tion of the problem. Doutbless we must agree among ourselves 
what we want for our schools and what others expect from us. 
Unless we aim at certain well-defined objects and know why we 
do so, being able to give a reason for the pedagogy in our pro- 
cedure, we are apt to be ambitioning in the dark. The ground 
has to be staked with scholastic surety. The delimitations of 
our educational endeavour must be safe and sane. If in a given 
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grade, the study of an extra tongue should trench upon essen- 
tials or even intrude itself into the course only to displace some 
more necessary and helpful subject, or if it should be begun 
without a sufficiently safe foundation upon which to build, then, 
methinks, it is pedagogically out of place. 


Facts, an old Scot once said, facts are stubborn things, they 
can’t be gainsaid, and won’t bear to be disputed. In order to 
look this matter fairly in the face, first let us get the lie of the 
land, and note what is done, in point of fact; not what we 
should like to see done, in the work of an average elementary 
school. Let us take as a type a class of say forty pupils and 
watch their ascent up the grades. Starting in the first, at the 
age of six, these children are in the dawn, before the rise of rea- 
son, though even then many express an actual desire for knowl- 
edge. Moving along these early grades, so easily taught in 
the third, so hardly governed in the fifth, they progress rapidly 
in reading, writing, numbers, drawing, manual training, etc., 
but especially in religion when it is taught with color, method 
and intimate sympathy with the wants and needs of childhood. 
All this time the aim is to organize the instincts and impulses ot 
children into working interests and tools, to induce “certain 
modes of activity in observation, instruction, expression and re- 
flection.” Immediacy of results,, however, cannot be always se- 
cured in these early grades. The teacher feels that the best she 
can do is to till, plant, water; then wait and pray for the in- 
crease. It is when we come at length to the pivotal sixth grade 
that the heart of our inquiry is reached. Here positive content 
can reasonably be looked for, since it is now possible to explore 
the mental milieu of the average pupil; to measure, how im- 
perfectly soever, knowledge acquisition; and to secure a fair 
idea of where as a whole the class stands. Positing proper 
training in the grades up to this, one can notice how keen are 
the pupils to observe, advance, and ambition new work; how ac- 
tive with the causal idea; how able to use the tools and make 
one hand help the other. Since the sixth-grade age is one where 
ground can be covered very rapidly, there are those who coun- 
sel hard work a-plenty for the child. There are many who 
viewing patent results, have hard words to say about the way 
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things are being done nowadays. There is no gainsaying it, 
destructive criticism of the grammar school is in the air, and 
the ten and twelve year old is the storm center of attack. 


“The European idea,” say the critics, “is that after the age 
of ten a child is able to do work and ought to do it. The Amer- 
ican idea is that it is able to do some work and ought to be per- 
suaded to do it.” 


You hear plaints to the effect that our American school chil- 
dren are strangers to hard work, afraid of drudgery. The in- 
dictment deserves to be quashed if that charge includes 
parish school children as a body, and here let me say with 
conviction that I resent it keenly and am ready at any time to 
prove the contrary. After three years close inspectional touch 
with these years in over sixty schools I have found the rank and 
file of pupils doing active, progressive work. Slackers are the 
exception. Indeed our children fulfill measurably well the de- 
mands of a well known educational psychologist who frames 
the following requirements: 


“The average normal child at ten will not be bookish, but 
should read and write well, know a few dozen well-chosen books, 
play several dozen games, should be able to sing and draw, should 
be acquainted at least in story form with the outlines of many 
of the best works in literature and the epochs and persons in 
history.” 


While their content does not exactly conform to this frame 
of requirements, nevertheless the work done, the ground cov- 
ered and the net scholastic achievement is quite as good if not 
better, for the reason that with us the course is broader, more 
general, farther forward-looking. Thanks to a plan of study 
which has been carefully considered with the view of getting 
durable results, making for continuous progress towards a 
practical equipment for life, the average pupil, aged eleven or 
twelve, under favorable classroom conditions, has to his credit. 
at the end of the sixth grade, a solid content which squares 
well with his needs and does not fall short of meeting his in- 
terest, aptitudes and capacities. Here, then, is the sum of 
sixth grade achievement: 
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Religion Reading Geography Physiology 
(well begun & Hygiene 
| as Spelling fairly cor- (aroused in- 
nh related) ferest in 
Writing physical 
welfare) | 
Numbers English 
History Drill Drawing 
(stories) 


All these subjects are sane and usable; not one is unessential 
for the broad needs of elementary training. Who then will 
have the hardihood to say that this plan does not consult the 
best interests of “necessary culture and discipline”? Surely 
these subjects, the essentials of an elementary curriculum, are 
designed to consult the child’s best life-interest, and look to 
his to-morrow as a citizen, adjusting the child as they do to 
an environment into which he shall so soon enter, and prepar- 
ing him for everyday activities in which he will more and more 
participate. Plainly, this content squares well with the special 
aims of elementary education, which, in the words of a well 
known writer, are: 


(a) “To nourish the mind of the child with a course of study 
which should comprise an orderly presentation of the 
whole field of knowledge in its elements, and to provide 
an opportunity for the exercise of all his powers, mental, 
moral, aesthetic, manual or constructive, through good 
instruction and wise discipline; 

(b) To guard and promote his normal physical health and 
development.” 


Now the palmary point of all this is the cold fact that 
given this plan for ten and twelve-year-olds it is at best only 
the begirining of a general culture and, mark you, must be fol- 
lowed up with continued insistence upon further acquisition 
along the same line, else it is bound to be both incomplete and 
inadequate in the final issue. Stopping short, as we did, with 
the sixth grade and enumerating its content, we have purposely 
omitted one more requirement suggested by the educator to top 
off the desirable equipment. That requirement brings us to 
the very point under discussion. It is this: 
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“The ten-year-old,” he avers, “should be well started in one 
or more ancient languages.” 


Yes, say we, perhaps if his early course has been in a private 
solarium, with a governess, or a father who is a college profes- 


‘sor; but not in a school of the democratic description and 


plethoric attendance of our parish institutions. Not only 
not for the ten-year old,:we maintain, but not even for the 
twelve-year old in the seventh grade. When one looks at the 
long chain of subjects demanded of our pupils in the first in- 
termediate year, what with the exigency of English, the urge of 
the three R’s, and the importunities of certain cultural and 
sequential subjects which have a prior right to a foreign language, 
it would seem to be as impracticable, as it would be scholastically 
imprudent to introduce that extra language. It would spoil the 
upbuilding then and there, and create a child-babel, a veritable 
confusion of tongues. 

In reply to any argument of the impolicy of introducing a 
foreign language, on the ground of “work enough to do”, you 
may say:-eliminate some of these aforesaid subjects in the 
seventh and substitute a foreign language. But say I, Which 
subject; some cultural or some sequential? Without which of 
these can we get along? and which has the pupil mastered 
sufficiently well to lay aside? Personally and professionally, 1 
am inclined to think that with the proper time-allowance, and 
intelligent correlation, all these subjects belong to the sphere 
of the twelve-year old; they embrace the work the seventh grade 
pupil can do, and make for the best that is in him; and it is out 
of this treasury of subjects that the knowing teacher, like the 
faithful steward, will draw forth new things and old. Just 
here in the seventh grade the circle of the content is extremely 
difficult to extend; and it is hard to make room for a new 
language, unless you whittle down other subjects and cut at 
their place in the curriculum. Furthemore, since there is no 
antiquated material in the aforesaid curriculum, who, pray, would 
be prepared to eliminate any of it and substitute equally good 
work that could satisfy the work-a-day needs of the average 
twentieth century pupil gazing forward as well as inward? The 
aim and direction of the plan, to my mind, are all that can be 
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desired, nor can I see how it can be revised to suit actual needs 
and to conform more closely to everyday requirements since 
it is closely related to the needs and exigencies of social, civic 
and industrial life. 


In reply to this argument for continuing almost exclusively 
the sixth grade subjects on through the seventh without concern 
for a new subject, say a foreign language, there are those who 
say six years teaching should afford a good elementary educa- 
tion. Undoubtedly the tide of talk seems to flow that way, but 
when you look over the average sixth grade or even into the 
early seventh, the education appears to be exceedingly elemen- 
tary; with ever so much more to be ambitioned. Why attempt 
to reach the earlier stages of secondary education before you 
have covered thoroughly the intermediate course? From ten to 
twelve, pupils are very elementary children. True enough in 
these years they do shut many gates behind them and with 
youth’s enthusiasm make great essays and start out on the new 
road with novel tastes, more acute mental powers, and brand- 
new interests. The dawn of the early ‘teens means much for 
the boys and girls whose minds and bodies grow apace, and defy 
fatigue. Also, it is true that the seventh and eighth grades are the 
best learning places in the whole grammar school, since there 
the pupils are strong, full of hopefulness and eager for enter- 
prise. Be it so, none the less-the fact remains that maugre the 
rapidly growing powers of reasoning, the twelve-year old in 
the seventh grade is on the average far less pedagogically fit 
than arm-chair specialists in adolescence and framers of paper- 
plans would have us believe. Indeed, instead of essaying a new 
tongue, he is in sore need of sticking to his last some time ere 
he tries for new things. Hence the necessity, here and now, 
of urging him on to round out and complete his course. Nor 
will it be in his favor to plead the “long continued atmosphere 
of the primary grades as enervating and ineffective to many 
pupils in grammar school.” Continuation work in our present 
curricula of seventh and eighth grades is as interesting and ex- 
ploratory, as it is helpful and practical. No teacher who knows 
her work need fear atmospheric difficulties beyond spring fever, 
or temperamental repugnances, radicating in sheer laziness. 
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“The subjects are musty,” they tell you, “and old, and it is time 
to oslerize them.” Not infrequently it is the teacher who should 
be oslerized. Much is heard nowadays about “jettisoning the 
lumber of the past”, ‘nausea instead of intellectual appetite’, 
and such like mouth-filling phrases from faddists almost in- 
fatuated with the desire of change. To me it has always 
appeared that those who so prate are rather launching an indict— 
ment against the teacher’s efficiency than making a case against 
the subject or the curriculum. Treated by a true teacher, who 
makes her class a live and throbbing thing, these very subjects 
are amazingly interesting and the consequent knowledge vital, 
useful, and eminently serviceable; the child’s mind is made to 
freshen, and play more freely and profitably in fields whose 
places he already knows quite well. Why, the seventh and eighth 
grades are the home stretch where all the enthusiasm and stamina 
in a pupil can be drawn out and directed to make a fine finish 
of his course and fit him for bigger things. Accordingly while 
we are at it, let us educate for efficiency, and set the seal of 
thoroughness upon everything we teach. Later we can move 
in an ampler orbit. At this important period, however, there 
is sore need of thoroughness. The materials at hand are quite 
enough to open young minds, to enlighten them, and enable them 
to wax strong and sturdy for new endeavour in the future. In 
fine, then, do not impoverish the child’s efficiency by attempting 
to enrich the curriculum at a time when there is a plenteous 
sufficiency of workable subjects. Let us strive for elementary 
solidarity in the seventh grade 

Another reason for rejecting the proposal of introducing a 
new language is this: 

Not only is the new language out of due time, but in the 
seventh grade it entails difficulties which make us loath to wel- 
come the experiment. The pupil is far from fitted to begin that 
sort of task for the reason that he is still feeling his way in 
English, and needs both hands to do the work aright. Let us 
study the problem from the English prospect. The seventh 
grader’s English is in sad need of advancement. Though he has 
had many years of it, the yield looks more like Joseph’s seven 
lean years than seven of plenty which now at last we have a 
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right to hope for. Pray, then, let him cultivate that tongue for 
a while at least, and with undivided attention. Then, be sure 
of it, the scant earnings of his English can be put to use for 
bigger and better percentage. Now, more than ever, the task 
is thrown upon the school, of teaching English more enduringly, 
because just here the pupil’s vision is enlarging and his power 
of advance is beginning to assert itself. English in all its phases 
clamors for more and more attention. Word-study, grammar, 
composition, thought conveyances, are well under way at last 
and call for intensive application. Add to this that lasting 
grammar and live expression are best taught in the seventh and 
eighth grades on the stable foundation of early teaching. 

No doubt this will be interpreted as a plea for English, and 
one would have it so to be. Remember it is in the seventh and 
eighth you are well on in the process of achieving some solidarity 
in English correlatives. Then too, new and more extended train- 
ing in our own tongue can fix correct speech and lay the first 
stones of literature strictly speaking. Here is need of strong 
insistent instruction that the pupil’s grasp grow stronger, his 
content, richer and his outlook widened for a future and more 
complete understanding of his native tongue. Now, then, why 
make the attempt to wedge into this form a new language and 
displace the vernacular in order to launch the pupil into 
etymological sputterings, the inklings of a new language? It 
does not look like the procedure of sane pedagogy. Why, up to 
this, seventh graders do not understand their own lan- 
guage with elemental thoroughness sufficient for their start with 
anew one. Their minds are yet too narrow for a new language, 
and first essays will come hollow from their lips. They will 
be in a predicament like to that of the man who missed his train 
and was informed by a friend: “You didn’t run fast enough,” 
and replied, “Yes I did, but I didn’t start soon enough.” In our 
case, the seventh grader cannot begin to make the foreign 
express, even when it is just moving out and all but waiting for 
him, not so much because he has not started early enough as that 
he has not made a good start at all, and he cannot run fast enough. 
True, he may get his fingers on it, but his reach will exceed his 
grasp; he simply cannot make it. 
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This then, is another reason for protest —the cold fact ‘that 
there is not the proper preparedness for it at all. With a new 
language before him, the seventh grader is bound to be 
bewildered no matter how hard he butts head down to the task. 
True enough, drill and memory make for an easy and early 
mastery of languages. Twelve is an age when a pupil has energy 
to spare, can easily lean to concentration, and is fairly inuved 
to undergo dull drudgery and memorization. But, twelve, too, 
is the very time when a boy or girl is ready to utilize these 
energies in taking intelligent interest in the partially acquired 
work in English. Just then, however, come along some who 
have more courage than school-sense— moderns zaSorpiBixoi 
boy drivers who say, drive him on to the elements of Latin or 
Greek, French or German. But how and where are you going 
to drive him unless he is properly hitched up? In their 
pedagogical attempts those boy-drivers are not unlike the Ver- 
mont farmer. 


The tale is told of this old ruralite who had driven into a 
nearby village to make a few purchases, and took back with him, 
within him, more hard cider than was consistent with careful 
driving. While going down a steep hill his old nag stumbled, 
fell flat in the road, and refused to be up and drawing. The 
farmer looked at him for a moment over the dash-board and then 
exclaimed : “Git up, you old fool, or I'll drive over ye.” 


No, don’t drive over the boy in an attempt to drive him on. 
Be very sober and steady in the matter. Employ his powers 
aright and to the point. Make them tell for the finish of the 
work he has only well begun. 

This, then, be our way in the conduct of the seventh grade: 
Take a list of subjects which we deem normal, needful, sensible 
and workable;: fight the whole fight, cover the complete cur- 
ticulum, and give the child a chance to win the crown of a 
complete elementary education in the seventh grade. And as for 
the proposed endeavour, let me conclude even at the risk of being 
regarded as-ultra-conservative, that with our present nation-wide 
classroom conditions, while perhaps possible, it would not be 
feasible to introduce a new language in the seventh grade for 
the reason that the average seventh graders have neither the 
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time, the taste, nor the talent; that they have all they can do to 
address themselves to a continuation of the course but well under 
way, yet nowise complete, in the sixth gradé —a course which 
meets the sane demands of the day and which is neither “moist 
with the dew of the Deluge” nor distorted and criss-crossed with 
the ideas of post-impressionist educationists, 

These are ample grounds for proving the impolicy of attempt- 
ing a new language in the seventh grade and for maintaining 
our present plans as most fruitful of useful results. These 
reasons, let us hope, will wholly absolve us from the suspicion 
of having taken this stand in a ne varietur spirit. Far be it 
from us to support “cut and dried educational formularies” ; 
on the other hand, we are not wont to approve of audacious 
experiments which rise like kites with broken strings; they hit 
the sky but they stay up in the air with no hold on solid ground. 
Improve the curriculum when you can and adjust it to the real 
vital needs of the child, but do not tamper with it until you know 
just what you are working at and why. Every good educator 
should be averse to hazy experiments. Meddlers with the cur- 


riculum who know not the delicacy and seriousness of the task 
that they essay, are much in the same plight as political reformers 
who ambition the making of Mexican constitutions. Upon the 
tombs of both, after ages, with the better wisdom of experience, 
will write the lines of the old Greek, Hesiod, to the effect that 


“a man can very easily pull down a political constitution (or 
a curriculum) by tampering with it, but if any one thinks he can 
do what must be the work of many generations, namely, build 
up a new constitution, (or even a new curriculum) that man 
shall fail unless he is inhabited by the spirit of a god.” 


One last point and we have done. Unbounded as is our faith 
in child ability, that does not prevent us from focusing aright 
the child energy and securing proper perspective for the work. 
In our already closely packed scheme of studies, viewed both 
within and without, it were as radical as unsafe to attempt build- 
ing precipitately upon poor-grounded and half-laid foundations 
of mental preparedness; or to start another language before 
the child has had a reasonable acquaintance with his own. To 
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do this would not be fair, or reasonable or pedagogic. The 
method would be unsound, the results unusable. Furthermore, 
it will be fresh cause for distaste and disgust, which help so 
much to deplete our upper grades of pupils who are sick with 
work half-taught, or who have bitten off more than they can 
chew. Teach the child English for at least seven straight years, 
and that unhampered by an added tongue, and you will secure 
better and more lasting results for English as in the later event 
for the foreign language. 


Maybe it is just here that we reach the root of the widespread 
dissatisfaction over existing conditions. It discloses itself in 
a desire for change and improvement. In many quarters it 
takes the form of a reorganization of the intermediate grades 
into a junior high school. At the fifty-second Convocation Pro- 
ceedings of the University of the State of New York, when the 
junior high school idea was in the air, the Commissioner for 
Secondary Education called attention to the fact that “the 
elementary syllabus of 1910, in this State, was perhaps, the very 
‘first State-planned, and definitely organized with a view of 
doing some of the things that the junior high school movement 
seeks to do.” In that syllabus provision was made for taking 
some of the high school space in the seventh and eighth grades, 
and for a differentiation in the course of study beginning in the 
seventh or eighth grade. During the school year 1914-1915 
there were 10,299 pupils in the eighth grade in this State study- 
ing algebra under the provisions of our State elementary syllabus 
that permits study to be done earlier. In Latin there were 
2,529 in the eighth grade. In German there were 18,365; in 
French 1,329; in commercial geography 2,879, and so on down 
the list. Of course, this was work of the eighth - grade. 
Curiously enough, — and this I have from an authority in the 
Examinations Department — the work in English during these 
years has shown a decidedly down grade tendency. For me it 
is not in the least difficult to account for the retrogression. 
English suffers by default from crowding. Nor are the language 
papers aught else than amateurish and abortive in their attempts. 
It only goes to prove that under our present class arrangements 
the six and even seven year study of English, does not succeed 
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in laying sufficient foundation for the uprearing of a new super- 
structure—a foreign language. It is neither accurate enough 
nor intelligent enough to be used as a key to open the first 
door of another language. 

Remember, also, the English equipment of the average seventh 
grader should not satisfy the thorough-going schoolman. Even 
as it is now there is room, much room, for originating and 
developing as well as making over much material that is now 
at hand. For this, time and thought and mental spielraum are 
necessary. After more work is done in the necessary disciplines, 
and English is well grounded upon technical grammar, then 
another language can be aimed at and won, in half the time and 
with twice the facility. Furthermore, where the attempt has 
been made, failures writ large in the meager results obtained, 
are quite decisive against the practicability of the plan. Is it 
not ever so much better to prepare the preliminaries thoroughly. 
than to ambition a new excursion before we are equipped for 
the journey, or only half able to carry what we attempt to 
shoulder ? : 

DISCUSSION 

Broruer Pracipus, C. F. X., St. John’s Preparatory College, Danvers, 
Mass.: Permit me to state at the very beginning that I endorse com- 
pletely the reasons’ advanced by Father Dunney in his opposition to 
the introduction of a foreign language in the seventh grade. True it 
is there are isolated cases, where due to local conditions and individual 
needs the plan may be, and no doubt is, feasible—I refer to the junior 
high schools concerning which a word later—but as applied to our 
parish school system as at present constituted I think my reverend 
predecessor’s views fit the case exactly. The course of studies for the 
lower grades as outlined by Father Dunney is identical with that pur- 
suéd in the schools of the archdiocese of Boston. I take it that the 
same holds good for most of the graded parish schools of the country. 

Noné of the above mentioned subjects have been completed in the 
sixth grade.’ To be sure the pupil has emerged from the obscurity and 
bewilderment of the very early years into the dawn of the fourth, fifth 
and sixth grades, but the full daylight breaks only in the seventh and 
the eighth. These two grades serve in a serise to put the finishing 
touches upon what has been accomplished in the lower forms, and any 
crowding at this particular time serves but to hamper the successful 
completion of the grammar course. The schoolday heretofore has bees 
filled out with these subjects, therefore to introduce a new study, namely, 
a foreign language into the seventh grade, we have to adopt one of 
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two courses: either to drop one of these studies, which is impossible, 
or to curtail the time alloted to each, which is unjust. The five-hour 
schoolday is now filled with sane, healthful matter. To wedge in a 
foreign language, would to my mind have the effect of deranging the 
whole system and producing a resfilt which could not be otherwise than 
retrogressive. 

The contention that a new language is necessary at this point in the 
course in order to act as a stimulus and promote competition, I deny 
totally. Il maintain in conjunction with Father Dunney that if the work 
in hand is being followed intelligently a stimulus is not needed, for 
surely the matter taught is of such importance that any teacher who 
puts a reasonable amount of effort into his or her work will create 
sufficient emulation without resorting to such artificial means for 
arousing interest. Furthermore, I am very dubious as to the efficacy 
of a foreign language in creating the interest expected by the exponents 
of this theory. The desire to awaken interest is of course commend- 
able, but I fail to see the economy of it when obtained by the method 
mentioned above. 


Previous achievement does not warrant the introduction of an ex- 
traneous subject at this particular point. What, after all, has been 
brought to completion at the end of the sixth grade? Nothing. Why 
then burden the pupil with something which he is not fitted to carry? To 
doe so would be to sin against the very fundamentals of real education. 
It is nothing more than building upon sand, than giving a veneer which 
may deceive the casual observer, but which cannot be other than deplor- 
able in the end. 

In considering the fourth point of Father Dunney’s paper, previous 
preparation in English, we must bear in mind that he who undertakes a 
foreign language without a good grounding in his mother-tongue is 
assuming a mighty task. In addition to the grammar, idioms and vocabu- 
laries have to be mastered, and who can say that this is an easy matter? 
The objection may be raised that the grammar and idioms could be elim- 
inated, that the lessons could be conducted in the form of simple con- 
versations. All very well, but when is the grammar to be mastered? 
Why, even now we find pupils who have nominally finished the eight 
grammar grades, ‘deficient in spelling and English grammar. Might not 
this condition be attributed to just such practices as I have now outlined? 

In conclusion, allow me to ask, is a new language necessary for the 
pupil at this point in his scholastic career? If he intends to enter the 
high school he will obtain it there when his mental equipment and 
environment will be such that he may pursue it to advantage. If he 
does not enter the high school he certainly will not need it in the 
fields of industry, and even if he should, the moiety received in the 
seventh and eighth grades is of very little practical value. In saying 
this I am not blind to the fact that in many of our cities the junior high 
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schools have attained results in foreign language knowledge which are 
eminently satisfactory, but it must be borne in mind that these institutions 
are being conducted upon different lines from those followed in our 
schools, and hence a comparison between them would fail to carry any 
weight upon the matter in question. 


BrotHerR A. MicHaet, F. S. C.: Since countries which at one time 
were considered widely separated have been drawn so closely together 
by modern inventions, it is only natural that people should seek more 
intimate connections than mere bodily contact can give. By means of 
modern inventions every ambition, every important movement of a na- 
tion which may be considered dangerous or beneficial to others, is 
heralded almost instantaneously to other nations. You may transport a 
person bodily to any country, he may be walking the land, looking at 
its people working, mingling with them, but yet, how far removed he is 
from them, what a barrier exists between them! He understands not 
one word of their language. Their motives, their ambitions, their 
ultimate aims are as far beyond his grasp as if he were separated from 
them by thousands of miles. 

The necessity then of a knowledge of a foreign language is evident 
if we wish to compete with other nations industrially, to protect our- 
selves against their ambitions if they are detrimental to us, or to co- 
operate with them in matters mutually beneficial. We must be able to 
interchange ideas with them, to speak with them. 


As to the possibility of acquiring a knowledge of a foreign language 
—-can we acquire it? No one would assert the contrary. A limited 
number of our people have done so, a number so sufficiently large to 
demonstrate the possibility. 


Is it possible to make the majority of our people bi-lingual?- ~Ad- 
vocates of the old ways, tried and true, will say ““We have managed ad- 
mirably up to the present; we have had numbers of intellectual giants 
who were capable of accomplishing anything short of the impossible; 
they accomplished great things without these innovations.” Can we hope 
to accomplish something of which they never dreamed? They will cry 
“Let well enough alone”; they do not realize what a vast difference has 
crept in between the former times and the present time; now possibilities 
are larger, and to meet them successfully we must employ more productive 
methods and more effective means. 

We can easily imagine how much of this and similar talk was heard 
in the years immediately preceding any great event, but nowhere do we 
find that anyone took the trouble to refute such statements by opposing 
word for word; the men who advanced the new ideas set to work and 
the refutation came in the success which crowned their efforts. A lesson 
for us, for had the lovers of the well beaten paths been listened to, 
many, if not all of the forces of nature which man has made subservient 
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tu his needs, would yet be only possibilities. Let us act. Excelsior should 
be our slogan. 

It seems to me that if a mere child can acquire a knowledge of a 
language without any apparent effort, without books or other aids, with- 
out any teacher except nature, that an adult capable of more application, 
capable of a greater mental and physical exertion would accomplish at 
least as much. Up to the present the adult has not done so, he has had 
teachers, books and every aid known to teachers, yet he has found his 
road to the knowledge of a foreign language, long, steep and tortuous. 
Some factor in the outfit is either absent altogether or faulty in itself 
or in its application. 

I think there can be little doubt as to the necessity and possibility 
of acquiring a knowledge of a language. While we all concede the 
necessity and admit the possibility of gaining a working knowledge of a 
foreign language, yet there are many objections to its introduction into 
the curriculum of the seventh grade. 

We hear many complaints from business men and others in need of 
help, of the faulty grammar, the meager vocabulary, the inaccuracy in 
computation, the clumsiness of-bearing and address, not to speak of the 
inability of the pupils going to work at the completion of the grammar 
grades to indite a creditable letter. Why is this? Is it not because these 
essentials are crowded out by the intrduction of non-essentials into these 
grades? 

A pupil who from necessity or choice has to go to work on the com- 
pletion of the grammar grades, should not be compelled to devote valu- 
able time in the attempt to acquire a knowledge of a subject which is not 
marketable for him. Some will object, is not the knowledge of a lan- 
guage a marketable commodity? Admitted that it is; but it is accuracy 
and expedition in its manipuation that give it value, that make it market- 
able. Can a pupil in the seventh grade, with his knowledge of the ver- 
nacular more or less unstable, with his reasoning powers not fully de- 
veloped and his powers of concentration very limited ;— can he be said to 
be accurate and expeditious after a two years’ course and a daily study 
period of twenty or thirty minutes which is the maximum that can be 
allowed in an already surcharged daily program? 

Professors of language claim that it is impossible for students to 
acquire a mastery of a language, even for those who go through callege, 
in the short time allotted to the study; few, they say, acquire a usable 
knowledge. Why then inflict it on a seventh grade student whose educa- 
tion is to finish at the eighth grade? Would it not be better for him to 
have spent his time perfecting himself in the use of his mother-tongue? 

It is not difficult to see what a jumble must result from the introduc- 
tion of a foreign language, when a pupil’s knowledge of the vernacular 
is just crystallizing. The resulting chaos ends in a very imperfect knowl- 
edge of the vernacular and a still more imperfect knowledge of a foreign 
language. 
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It has been found that forty-three per cent of the children in the city 
of Chicago never reach the eighth grade, while forty-nine per cent, vir- 
tually one-half of the school population, never complete it. Would we 
then subject this forty-nine per cent of our children for one year, more 
or less, which should be spent in clinching, solidifying, rounding out the 
essentials, to the befogging experiment of acquiring the merest smattering 
of a foreign language, a smattering, which, if they attempted to use 
in business, would earn for them their discharge from an office or busi- 
ness house? 

In the city of Albany, which glories in its relation to the richest State 
in the Union, hardly one-third of the pupils found in the first four grades 
finished the last year of the grammar school, and in a city in the com- 
monwealth of Massachusetts, only fifty-eight per cent of those beginning 
continued to the eighth grade. 

What is true of these cities we may safely conclude is true of most 
other cities. Can we then, in view of the large percentage of our children 
who leave school at or near the end of the grammar grades, afford to 
handicap them by curtailing the time for essentials? Shall we impair 
their ability? Can we afford to lessen their stock in trade by introducing 
a non-essential and spending upon it time that should be devoted to 
energizing their ability and rendering them competent workers in the 
business world in which they are about to take their place? 

Then let the study of a foreign language be postpoined until the 
completion of the grammar grades. Let the entire time be devoted to 
equipping the less fortunate pupils who, for one cause or another, have to 
leave school early in life, and let the study of a foreign language be com- 
menced in high schooi and college, where our more fortunate pupils can 
avail themselves of its undisputed advantages. 





SHOULD WE MAKE SPECIAL EFFORTS TO HAVE 
OUR SECONDARY PUPILS TAKE THE 
CLASSICAL COURSE? 


REVEREND JOSEPH S. CAMERON, PH. D., SUPERINTENDENT OF 
PARISH SCHOOLS, DIOCESE OF ROCHESTER, N. Y. 


The answer to this question is one which draws a sharp line 
of cleavage between two contending, well-defined opinions in 
educational life: The mere discussion reflects the struggle be- 
tween those who believe, on the one hand, that “life is real, life 
is earnest” and that all education therefore is but a preparation 
for the practical solution of everyday problems, and those, on 
the other, who contend that our intellectual training must not 
be that only, but more. 

The age in which we live is intensely materialistic. In fact, 
all men’s energies seem concentrated on things of earth. It is 
not surprising, therefore, that we stand face to face with the 
enormous growth of the popular idea that education should be 
practical. Schools are being founded upon this idea; vocational, 
industrial and technical notions fill the air, and the spirit is 
abroad that everything should be eliminated from the course of 
studies that does not bear directly upon the ability to earn a 
living and acquire wealth speedily. The “job” is the thing. 
Find out what the pupil is going to do in life and prepare him 
especially for that work. It is a trait of the breezy American 
character to do a thing and do it quickly. Don’t be losing time 
in unessentials. What matters it if the higher and better things 
of life are disregarded, provided one’s earning capacity is early 
developed? The idea is purely materialistic in its concept, 
utilitarian in its scope and practice. 

Life is fast taking on new meanings and the basis of ‘society 
is changing from the domestic to the economic and the in- 
dustrial. And the question naturally ‘arises, what is the relation 
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of higher education to this constantly changing attitude of men 
toward life and its problems? Can such a course make in- 
dustrial activities more efficient and more remunerative? There 
is a growing suspicion in the minds of many that the higher 
education must justify itself or disappear from among the men 
of business, that its acquisition is but an ornament to the idle 
rich, a necessity perhaps to the professions, but that it can be 
dispensed with by those who seek practical success in the wide 
field of the world’s hard work. In our opinion such a conten- 
tion, translated into fact, would be a reversal of the wheels of 
progress. 

We are reminded here of a splendid paper written some years 
ago by Charles Dudley Warner on “Certain Diversities of Ameri- 
can Life” in which he says: 


“T need not say that the mistake commonly made is as to 
relative values —that the things of sense are as important as 
the things of the mind. You make that mistake when you devote 
your best energies to your possession of material substance, and 
neglect the enlargement, the training and the enrichment of the 
mind. You make the same mistake when you bend to the popular 
ignorance and conceit so far as to direct your education to sordid 
ends. The certain end of yielding to the so-called practical spirit 
was expressed by a member of a northern legislature who said, 
‘We don’t want colleges, we want workshops.’ It is expressed 
in another way by a representative of the lower house in Wash- 
ington who said, ‘The average ignorance of the country has a 
right to be represented here.’ We take justifiable pride 
in the glittering figures of our extension of territory, our nu- 
merical growth, in the increase of wealth, and in our rise to the 
potential position of almost the first nation of the world. A more | 
pertinent inquiry is, what sort of people have we become? What 
are we intellectually and morally? For after all the man is the 
thing. The production of the right sort of men and women is all 
that gives a nation value. When I read of the establishment of 
a great industrial center in which twenty thousand people are 
employed in the increase of the amount of steel in the world, 
before I decide whether it would be a good thing for the repub- 
lic to create another industrial city of the same kind, I want to 
know what sort of people the twenty thousand are, how they 
live, what their morals are, what intellectual life they have, what 
their enjoyment of life is, what they talk about and think about, 
and what chance they have of getting into any higher life. We 
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need more steel, no doubt, but haven’t we wit enough to get that 
and at the same time to increase among the producers of it the 
number of men and women whose horizons are extended, who 
are companionable, intelligent beings, adding something to the 


intellectual and moral force upon which the real progress of the 
> 


republic depends? 

We firmly believe that a good education is not merely an 
ornament but a necessity——the indispensable need of every 
member of society who would cultivate his gifts and oppor- 
tunities. It is the birthright of every child. We hold stead- 
fastly to the ancient ideals of life and thought. Education, 
after all, is only a means to an end and that end is the prepara- 
tion for complete living. The more perfect the education 
received, the greater fullness of life does its possessor enjoy. 
Can it be that in this twentieth century we shall look only for 
the petty gains of commerce? Can it be that we shall take no 
active interest, as educators, of those entrusted to our care, to 
see to it that the best in life will be their portion in after years? 
Can we feel we have no obligation to use our best influences to 
persuade the pupil and the parent of the decided advantages 
accruing from a classical course? Take a child direct from the 
grammar school and having trained him in commercial studies 
for the time required, what does he know of the larger field 
of life outside his own little sphere, what real enjoyment in the 
things worth while can be his? He may move with the precision 
of a cash register in the office during the work hours of his day, 
but what appreciation can he have of literature, poetry, paint- 
ing and the finer arts that bring real intellectual pleasure and 
make life worth the living? Man does not live by bread alone. 
Living and livelihood are not synonymous. To live means more 
than the daily toil and grind of the wage-earner. The worker 
is not like a galley slave chained to his bench. He has hours to 
himself outside his working time, and it is the manner in which 
these hours are spent, the opportunities they hold, and the in- 
spiration within them, that make for complete living. The basis 
of our training must not be merely material and utilitarian. 
Educational values are not determined by monetary returns. 
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We all recall the tragedy of the life of Edwin Markham’s “Man 
With the Hoe” — 


“What gulfs between him and the seraphim! 
Slave of the wheel of labor, what to him 
Are Plato and the swing of Pleiades? 

What the long reaches of the peaks of song, 
The rift of dawn, the reddening of the rose.” 


It is fundamentally true that the best educated are the best 
equipped for life’s work. By encouraging a high school course 
we take, in our judgment, the correct position, for by so doing 
we are training the mind of the child for the possibilities of 
intellectual enjoyment not to be had otherwise. At the same 
time we are making for a stronger and better leadership in 
Church and State. Particularly should it be our special concern 
to convince our boys and girls, the students of our secondary 
schools, to take the higher training for the reason that we have 
the Church and its interests at heart. It is for us to develop 
the highest attainable leadership among the laity, — else where 
will come our great Catholic laymen? The Catholic Church has 
ever been the champion of all that is best in civilization. In the 
Middle Ages she was the undisputed fountain-head of all learn- 
ing, even the Protestant historian, Hallam, asserts that for 
five centuries, learning was entirely confined to her. She is the 
historic mother of nearly all the great universities of Europe. 
She has ever been the protector of education and the patron 
of science, art and philosophy. It is for us to maintain the 
splendid achievements of the past. This is preeminently the day 
of the lay apostolate, and consequently a time when, as educa- 
tors, we must not surrender our traditions or be content with 
that which is only common and mediocre. We cannot be satis- 
fied with anything but the best. While non-Catholic institu- 
tions of higher learning are sending forth their graduates each 
year, we whose lives have been consecrated to the great work 
of Christian education must use our best endeavor to persuade 
our children to take the classical course, knowing that such a 
training spells intellectual and moral power and makes its 
possessor a positive force in the solution of the world’s problems. 
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Some there are, however, who contend that such a high school 
discipline, though to some extent advantageous, is not necessary 
for life’s training, in fact is a detriment to those who are to 
engage in the world’s hard work. They say it does not equip 
its graduates for the practical solution of everyday problems. 
We believe that just the contrary is the case, and that the one so 
trained is the best fitted to administer the great ‘industrial move- 
ment. He is the one, on the whole, who can most wisely lead 
and most efficiently carry forward the business interests in 
which he may be engaged, for he brings to his work a mental 
equipment which makes him resourceful in the preparation of 
his plans and in the grasp of his opportunities. At first his 
education may not make great returns in actual money, but to 
the man who has the tastes and the determination it makes, he 
experiences adequate returns on the enlarged field he is given 
for the pursuit of his life, with happiness to himself and with 
some benefit to those about him. As time goes on, however, he 
makes his presence felt, for he possesses the intellectual element 


which makes for success in any enterprise. It is not so much 
that he has assimilated certain facts of learning but that he 
has developed the power of thinking correctly, that helps him 
to the front. 


What great managers need most to-day in their employees are 
brains. The accuracy of a well-trained mind, the power to take 
a larger view and investigate thoroughly, to analyze, to relate 
fact to fact and truth to truth, to assess every fact and truth at 
its proper value, to determine the significance of things, to 
reason logically, to distinguish the essential from the accidental, 
—these are educational values and intellectual qualities which 
are necessary to business and which are developed only by 
mental discipline. It is not the actual number of facts mas- 
tered wherein lies the good of classical training; but rather in the 
development and cultivation of the primary intellectual quality 
of thinking. It teaches the boy or girl to go to the task assigned, 
with system and method. Such a one knows how to use his 
brains to better advantage than the one who has not had that 
training. Brains are as capable of development as the muscles 
of the body, and nothing will develop them more than study. 
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A well trained mind thinks more quickly and reaches results 
more speedily and more accurately and can grasp new oppor- 
tunities more readily than the mind not so developed. That is 
the big reason why we hold firmly to the opinion that special 
efforts should be made to have our secondary pupils take the 
classical course. The high school boy in business is worth 
more in business than the same boy would be without a high 
school education. 

In this discussion much depends on the character of the pupil 
in question. Among the graduates of our grammar schools 
every year there are boys and girls whom it would be better not 
to encourage to take the classical course for the reason that 
they have neither the desire nor the mental fitness for pursuing 
higher studies. They dislike study and have shown through 
the years of their elementary work great difficulty in mastering 
even the fundamentals; for such, some trade school would be 
the solution. 


For the average pupil, however, a classical course will be a 
decided benefit, — for those who intend afterwards to take up 
the liberal professions, a real necessity. It is a matter of record 
that most of our children graduate from our secondary schools 
at the age of fourteen vears. If they immediately enter upon 
a two or three-year commercial course, they are even then too 
immature to secure responsible positions, and if indeed they do 
find employment, it is usually at a very low wage, with no great 
probability of much advancement for the reason that they lack 
the mental training so necessary for success. It would be far 
better for such a pupil to take at least a part of the classical 
course, the four-year course preferably, before beginning com- 
mercial studies. On the completion of such a plan of action, he 
would be of sufficient age to command respect and at the same 
time so mentally equipped that larger opportunities could be 
readily grasped and easily maintained. After such a training 
he could accomplish as much in a short course at a business 
college as another, without such an education, would spend 
three or four years in acquiring. He would be delayed perhaps 
in getting to his work: his earning power would be retarded for 
a time, it is true, but for a time only. With his added advan- 
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tages, however, he would easily pass his earlier competitor as 
the race advanced. Not only that, he would be so prepared by 
reason of the mental discipline he had received that he could 
easily step ‘into other fields of activity as opportunity might 
arise. It is better to begin a little later, even at eight dollars 
a week with a prospect of twenty and more, than begin early 
at the same wage with no prospect whatever. 

Another phase of this problem is worth consideration. The 
boy who begins his commercial studies immediately upon his 
graduation from a secondary school, may find employment at 
a wage which he has but slight hope of bettering, but learns in 
many instances that his difficulties, as the years pass, are in- 
creasing instead of decreasing, for the reason that those who 
have received a high school training before taking up com- 
mercial work, are willing to begin at a low wage in order to 
“get experience.” And many employers find a distinct advan- 
tage in employing such in preference to others less educated on 
account of their superior ability, even if it becomes necessary 
to let them go after a few years in their employment. They 
argue that it is worth while to employ the best if only for a 
time, and they feel that even if these employees should leave 
when better opportunities arise, they have had the advantage 
of better work at the same pay than they could have had from 
inferior help. 


The fact that a grammar school pupil has passed the tests 
and as a recompense has received his graduation diploma, does 
not necessarily argue that he has a complete grasp of the funda- 
mentals. One of the common laments of the day is that not 
a few of these graduates show a decided lack of grasp even of 
the ordinary rudiments. The managers of our mercantile and 
business concerns tell us with all candor that many of the boys 
and girls who apply for positions to-day cannot write legibly. 
spell or read correctly, or solve even the ordinary problems of 
arithmetic. The indictment, though strong, is generally acknowl- 
edged, so much so that many commercial schools of a four- 
year course devote the first two years largely to the continuation 
of grammar school subjects. It is hardly to be expected that 
the pupil who graduates at the tender age of fourteen years 
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should have a complete mastery of these elementary subjects, 
and an added reason why the higher course of studies should be 
warmly encouraged. While our parochial schools have been 
particularly recognized for the high standard of results accom- 
plished, it is for us to encourage the classical course, that the 
work so well begun may be brought to its best completion. 

The best educators have ever contended that a study of the 
classics is something which cannot be neglected by one who 
would lay broad and deep the foundations of real intellectual 
culture. And though to-day we have able men like Dr. Abraham 
Flexner and others who decry, as waste of time and energy, 
the study of Latin and Greek and other cultural subjects, and 
who would banish from the curriculum of our high schools 
everything which is not decidedly utilitarian and practicable, we 
find the forces of American culture overwhelmingly in favor of 
the retention of these subjects. It was only a few weeks ago 
that men interested assembled at Princeton to discuss this very 
question. Opinions were read from ten men prominent in 
American public life, twenty educators, including several college 
presidents, twelve successful business men, ten lawyers, nine 
physicians, ten engineers, sixteen other scientists, nine historians, 
three essayists and nine newspaper men. All were in favor of 


. these classical studies. 


“What you cannot find a substitute for,” wrote President Wil- 
son, “is the classics as literature; and there can be no first hand 
contact with that literature if you will not master the grammar 
and the syntax which convey its subtle power. You do not 
know the world until you know the men who have possessed it 
and tried its ware before you were ever given your brief run 
upon it.” 


Colonel Roosevelt conveyed the message that “A cultural 
education must include the classics,” while Mr. Taft wrote: “I 
consider that in addition to the mental discipline which the study 
of them affords, they are most helpful in the matter of correct 
English. style.” A very persuasive opinion was cabled by 
Viscount Bryce, former British Ambassador to the United 
States : 
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“I rejoice to hear of the energetic efforts being made in Amer- 
ica to vindicate the place of classical studies. The modern world 
needs ancient writings as much as ever, not only because they 
furnish perpetual delight as models of style, but also because by 
their very unlikeness to modern conditions they touch imagina- 
tion, stimulate thought and enlarge our view of man and nature. 
They enter into and have done much to instill what is best in 
modern literature and are the common heritage of civilized -peo- 
ples. They are the permanent foundation upon which the re- 
public of letters has been built. Save them for posterity.” 


We have taken the affirmative side of this question in the 
firm belief that a classical course is a decided advantage to our 
children. And though we realize that in many instances it may 
be an absolute impossibility for parents to give their children 
these added advantages, we are confident that with a little per- 
suasion, many parents may be led to take a different view from 
the one they now entertain and continue the sacrifices they are 
making, in the well-founded hope that these sacrifices are not in 
vain. Even in a financial way they will be the gainers eventually, 
while the conviction that they are enabling their children to 


meet life’s problems well prepared will be no slight compensa- 
tion in itself. And the children? They will never live long 
enough to be fully grateful for the benefits received. 


DISCUSSION 


BrotHer G. Puiir, F. S. C.: The excellent paper we have heard 
must remove from our minds any doubts we may have had on the need 
of the best education possible for our boys and girls who take up high 
school courses. Holy Mother Church has ever stood for the ideal in 
education, and as Father Cameron’s paper states, we must convince the 
boys and girls in our secondary schools that this training is necessary if 
we are to maintain among the laity those standards the Church has al- 
ways championed. 

The paper seems to recognize only two courses of study, in our second- 
ary schools, the classical and the commercial. I believe the up-to-date 
high school should offer other courses than these to their students in this 
age of progress. 

Father Cameron points out for us that the boy who takes up a com- 
mercial course as soon as he leaves the elementary school completes that 
course at an age when he is not matured sufficiently to be fit for any 
position other than one which will pay only an office boy’s wage. 
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This is true in almost all cases, for no reliable business concern will 
entrust its bookkeeping or stenographic work to a boy of sixteen or 
seventeen years. I believe if our secondary schools would make the 
requirements for the commercial course to include some serious work in 
mathematics, history, literature and science,*it would develop in the boy 
a greater capacity for thinking, and enable him at the completion of his 
course to enter upon a business career with a better commercial prepara 
tion than the average beginner of the present day brings to his work. | 
do not mean to depreciate the value of a business course. On the con- 
trary I would say that no boy or girl should be graduated from a high 
school until he or she has had some business training. In our day there 
is much talk about the high cost of living, but I believe a knowledge of 
bookkeeping that would enable the generation to keep accurately and 
systematically their domestic accounts would go far towards solving some 
of our economic problems. 

The ordinary commercial course consists of bookkeeping, typewriting, 
phonography and some few other kindred subjects. Such a course trains 
young men and young women only for clerical positions, The subjects 
taught are not such as will prepare men for the larger functions of a busi- 
ness. The young man with only a commercial course of study to fit him 
for his lifework is liable to settle down in a clerical position with little 
chance for advancement, while his more fortunate friend who has had the 
benefit of a fuller course will rise above him. All young men entering 
upon a business career can not afford to spend several years pursuing a 
course of cultural study before they take up their duties as wage earners, 
but experience shows that all things being equal the young man who has 
had a thorough training in the regular academic work of the high school, 
will after a few years far outstrip the commercial graduate in the success 
that will attend his business. 

We do not here question the value of the Latin and Greek classics as 
educational factors. The humanistic period in education produced some 
of the greatest thinkers the world has known, but we are convinced that 
the same results may be more practically achieved in our day by means 
of a course of study which. will give more place to the modern languages, 
mathematics and science. 

Father Cameron’s paper very truly says that our age is intensely 
materialistic. Those of us who had had to do with boys in high schools, 
have learned how little is in the purely cultural subjects that appeals to 
the boy of to-day. 

Several times in the past few years there have been discussions at our 
annual meetings which deal directly or indirectly with vocational guid- 
ance. Rev. Dr. Howard on one occasion gave us a scheme of several 
courses tending towards preparing our children for the various stations 
in life. That paper suggested many things that were practical, but I do 
not recall that he would have all students in the secondary schools 
follow the courses in Latin and Greek. 
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Many of our States are to-day endeavoring to solve the problem of 
giving to each child the most practical education, and I believe training 
a stern necessity. Greek and Latin are, as the paper stated, necessary 
for the young man who will enter the learned professions, and for the 
man engaged in industry or commerce they are no burden, but the new 
order of things which we are now meeting will demand something more 
practical than a knowledge more or less complete, of those ancient 
classics. 

In this discussion I.do not attempt to give any statistics on this ques- 
tion. It has been said that figures do not lie, but unfortunately they are 
sometimes used to misrepresent the truth. From my own observations 
I am convinced that a course in Latin and Greek for all high school 
students is no more practical than a course in agriculture. 


BroTHER JoHN WaAtprRON, S. M., Chaminade College, Clayton, Mo.: 
From many points of view, the topic of Father Cameron’s paper 
merits the most careful study of this body. The fact that it has been 
assigned to the Superintendents’ Section for consideration and discussion 
means that it is to be studied as a practical problem of school admin- 
istration rather than as a subject for academic debate of the relative 
superiority of the classics over the other forms of education. Father 
Cameron’s very able paper meets all the needs of this aspect of the 
subject. No further argument of this superiority will be called for in 
such a body of Catholic educators as ours. I am willing and ready, 
therefore, to accept his conclusions and to support his demand that we 
should be more emphatic in urging a more general study of the classics 
in our Catholic secondary schools. In my discussion, however, I will try 
to go further and suggest some practical reasons which are found out- 
side of the intrinsic value of the classics themselves, reasons resting 
on the needs of Church and State. 

It is well at the outset not to be over-extravagant in our claims for 
advantages accruing from the study of the classics, nor should we ex- 
clude from our consideration the practical factors created by the 
economic needs of the family or by the intellectual limitations as well as 
talents and aptitudes of the pupils. We need not go to the extreme of 
insisting that no man can be trained to think logically, or that he cannot 
be educated along broad intellectual lines without a: classical training. 
Neither should we include among the advantages of classical studies in 
secondary or high school years those that are the results only of a 
thorough mastery of the classical languages and of a very ripe maturity 
in the study and knowledge of the learning, culture and civilization of 
the ancients. It will satisfy our present purposes to know that there 
are sufficient and abundant practical reasons to justify the expense of 
so much time and effort that cannot, like a business training, be imme- 
diately transmuted into so many coins of the realm. 
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What, therefore, are some of the practical, or if you choose, the 
utilitarian reasons of Church and State for urging our boys to study 
the classics when their talents and family economics will allow them? 

If you will permit me, I will begin with this civic one, that we may 
make our democracy safe for all our people. There may be and are,’ 
other and perhaps better reasons, but just now in the field of educational 
endeavor there is a well-planned and determined effort to build up the 
education of our democracy on foundations and with structural units 
that are all selfishly material and financially utilitarian. With great 
self-sufficiency it is proclaimed that the future education must be dem- 
ocratic in its purposes, in its quality, and in the opportunities for material 
gain which it offers. Its value must be measured by dollars and cents. 
The higher life shall have no place in the coming curriculum. The 
classics, the intellectual acquisitions of the ages, are to be cast aside as 
so much waste material. Henceforth the measure of man’s efficiency will 
be his ability to achieve material productiveness. Our leaders are to be 
chosen from the most successful of those who have been educated on 
this materialistic basis. Such is the new endeavor. 

My contention is, however paradoxical it may sound, that such a policy 
in education, if carried to final results, will prove submersive of democ- 
racy instead of conserving and developing it. Democracy calls for equal 
opportunity. When this is denied the nation, when avenues that lead 
surely to the intellectual heights are closed to all but those who have 
facilities of their own to find an entrance, when the march of the 
nation’s education is turned away from the opportunities that are needed 
before competition with the intellectual masters of the world can be 
met, when all this is taken from democracy, then democracy has been 
fatally attacked, and this attack is made when the classics are discarded, 
and with them the mental processes and training that cannot be replaced 
by any othey plan. 

Happily, however, classical education, this intellectual living with the 
past, will not die out, will not cease to exist. In our own country, this 
form of education will continue to be given if only to the chosen few 
who have not allowed themselves to be deceived, who have insisted upon 
getting the intellectual heritage of the ages as their inalienable birth- 
right. It is from these chosen few that will come the master minds, 
the leaders of men, the moulders of human thought and emotion. These 
chosen few will form a ruling class, the aristocracy of the nation, and 
this as surely as the great mass of the nation has been restricted to an 
education that reckons only with the present day and its potential util- 
ities, an education that- has its horizon centered in the valleys. They 
will become the masters of the nation, a class apart, ruling the masses 
who have not been trained beyond serving the material needs of wealth 
and power. As sure as there is class and. caste in Europe to-day by 
accident of birth, just so surely will the adoption of a materialistic 
education bring about class and caste in our own nation. Now already 
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we may recognize how rapidly we are becoming a nation in which 
university men, practically all classically trained, are already the masters 
and directors of the inventive and financial brains and wealth of the 
country. 

If there is, therefore, any attack made on the democracy of our nation 
it is surely being made by those agencies that are turning the gifted 
youths of our lower and middle classes to baser ideals and ambitions, 
that are bringing into disrespect and dishonor before the youth of our 
nation the kinds of education that in the past were the only educational 
safeguard against submersion of civilization, and in the future will be 
the surest and almost the only avenue to the best offerings of life and 
power and influence. If secular education is willing to submit to this 
robbery of the intellectual birthright of our nation, let us hold fast in 
our system to what we know will make our own students masters of the 
world in which they will live. 

What are two of the most important aims and purposes in Catholic 
secondary education? -First and foremost ranks the assurance to the 
Church of a properly educated priesthood in sufficient numbers. And 
what is said of the priesthood is equally true of the religious community. 
Whatever interferes with, or hinders classical education, is interfering 
with the proper increase and development of sacredotal and religious 
vocations. Is it not as true as it is sad that the early ability to earn the 
dollar obtained from a two-year business course only too often is the 
cause of the loss of many a priestly and religious vocation, which might 
have been brought to fruition had the student been started and held in 
the classical course until the appeal to higher life had taken deeper root. 

The securing of an educated laity who will be able to defend the 
faith that is in them is another important aim of Catholic education. 
Among these, of special importance are the two professions which are 
so closely related to ethics, the law and medicine, and to these I might 
add the growing profession of political and social economy having so 
many vital relations with ethics. Need I demonstrate the value, the 
absolute need of Catholic lawyers and Catholic physicians, of Catholic 
experts in economics of all kinds? Can.ewe say that a Catholic lawyer, 
a Catholic physician, or a Catholic economic expert, is educated as the 
Church needs him to be educated if he has not the classical training 
which alone can open to him the treasures of Catholic philosophy and 
theology so necessary in these two professions? For these vocations and 
professions we must have able men and an abindance of them. A bare 
sufficiency will soon prove a scarcity. ‘We know that barely half, if 
that many, of those who begin the preparation for these careers arrive 
at the fulfillment of the hopes that were placed in them. We are short- 
sighted indeed if we fail to provide against this big margin of loss. 

If a classical education is a necessity for the lawyer and the physician, 
who will deny its exceptional value for the Catholic business man of 
finance, industry or commerce? We handicap them in social life if we 
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train them to an intellectual level which places them at an inferiority 
with the professional men with whom they associate. The greater his 
success in the world of*industry, of finance, of commerce, the less will 
he be willing to be deprived of the higher and ‘finer things of life. If 
he will not need his classical training and its accomplishments for the 
care and direction of his business, he will want them when, with the 
day’s worries cast aside, ‘he enters into that other world of bright minds 
and trained intellects where only equals may sit down to the feast of 
discourse and argument. 

The time at my disposal will not permit me to discuss the pedagogical 
aspects of the subject, such as for instance the real value to the business 
student of the study of Latin taken in correlation with his English 
studies. That would be approaching the subject from another view- 
point. 

Summing up therefore, I am heartily in favor of any move in the 
administration of our secondary schools, which reaching down even to 
our seventh and eighth grades will induce more boys to enter the clas- 
sical courses and continue them to graduation, and this we may do 
without injury to any of the students who cannot take advantage of 
classical training. 

In our laudable desire to help our Catholic youth to better himself 
and his family in the ordinary material benefits of life, let us not neg- 
lect the needs of the higher life, of the priesthood, the religious life, the 
ethical professions. Let us not connive at efforts of parents who are 
unwilling to give a talented son, worthy of better chances, the oppor- 
tunity to make proper use of the five talents confided to him. If the 
Church and its works are to flourish we must do our utmost that the 
ranks of Catholic leaders, clergy and laity, be well filled. These are our 
Catholic aims and purposes. The other one is our civic purpose, one 
that perhaps will find a hearing where our Catholic aims would. meet 
with little or no sympathy. Let us combat and frustrate to the best of 
our ability the endeavor of those who are planning to turn the eyes of 
the majority of our children from all that will give them power to 
achieve the high, the noble, and the spiritual, to that which will enable 
them to gain the almighty dollar and to remain satisfied with that. 





CATHOLIC COLLEGE EDUCATION 


REVEREND WALTER DRUM, S. J., WOODSTOCK COLLEGE, 
WOODSTOCK, MD. 


The Catholic Educational Association is not a heaped up 
aggregate of manifold and multiform forces, all applied in 
various directions; it is an organic whole, whose principle of 
life is one. And that is why our Department takes an interest 
in, and gives support to, the activities of every other Department. 
There is the raison d’étre of this paper on Catholic college 
education, at the meeting of the Superintendents’ Section, of 
this Convention of the Catholic Educational Association. We 
ask your kindly interest in, and your whole-souled support of, 
the activities of our Catholic colleges. For your aims are our 
aims in education, 


AIMS OF THE CATHOLIC COLLEGE 


1. Not multiform. Were we a heaped up aggregate of mani- 
fold and multiform forces, all applied in various directions, some 
of the forces in Catholic education would interfere with the 
others; and, at best, the forces applied in one direction, at 
different points of application, would produce a_ negligible 
Catholic educational resultant,—a resultant not at all propor- 
tionate to the energies used up. The energies so nobly applied 
in the activities of our Catholic grammar school, high school, 
college, and seminary education, would not effect the large, far- 
reaching resultant which is the aim and ideal of all Catholic 
educators. 

2. That of an organic whole. Our aim and ideal are those 
of an organic whole, whose principle of life is one and only 
one. That we Catholic educators are such an organic whole, and 
that our principle of organic life is only one is clear from the 
theology of St. Paul. To the great apostle, the Church is a 
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mystic organism; it is the mystic Christ; the mystic Head of the 
mystic Christ is the Physical Christ; the mystic body is the 
rest of the Church. All we, who are brothers in the Church, are 
mystic members of the very same mystical body whereof Christ 
is the mystical Head. It follows, then, that we are members 
each of the other. “For, just as in the human body, we have 
many parts, and each part has its own function; even so we, 
many though we are, form but one body in the mystic union with 
Christ, and we are individually members one of another.” ? 

More clearly still is this relation of Christ to the Church set 
forth, in St. Paul’s beautiful picture of the ideal of Christian 
perfection in family life: 


“Wives, be subject to your husbands as to the Lord. For the 
husband is the head of the wife, as Christ also is the Head of the 
Church, — since He ts the Saviour of His own body. And just 
as the Church is subject to Christ, so wives are subject to their 
husbands in everything. Husbands love your wives; just as 
Christ loved His Church, and gave Himself up for her, so as to 
make her holy after He had purified her by the washing of water 
with the word. And this that He might Himself bring the 
Church into His own presence in all her glory, with never a spot 
nor wrinkle nor any such flaw; yea, that she might be holy and 
unblemished. That is how husbands ought to love their wives, 
—even as it were their own bodies. He who loveth his wife, 
loveth himself. For no one ever hateth his own flesh; no, he 
nourisheth and cherisheth it, just as Christ doth the Church. For 
we are members of His body.” * 


In the above passage two of the characteristic Pauline figures 
are set forth,—the mystic nuptials of Christ with His Church, 
and the mystic organic whole, the mystic Christ, whereof the 
Physical Christ is the mystic Head and the Church is the mystic 
body. “Christ is the Head of the Church,— since He is the 
Saviour of His body.” 

The aim and ideal of Christ, of His great apostle of the 
nations, of His vicarious head, Benedict XV, of all priests in 
their Christly ministry, is summed up in a Pauline phrase: “To 
bring all things, both in heaven and on earth, back to the head- 


1 Romans 12: 4 ff., according to the Hellenistic of St. Paul. 
* Ephesians 5: 22-30, 
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ship of Christ, —to His headship, by our union with whom we 
became God’s heritage. Since from the first we were destined 
for this in the intention of Him who carryeth out all plans 
according to the purpose of His will.” * 

“From the first we were destined for this in the intention of 
God”, — “instaurare omnia in Christo”, as the revered Pius X 
quoted from the Vulgate,—or, as St. Paul puts it, “to bring 
all things back to the headship of Christ’! 

To accomplish this divine purpose, we must do our utmost, in 
all departments of education to make Christ more and more 
the head. How will Christ be more and more the head in our 
educational system? By the fuller incorporation of all our 
pupils into the mystic body, whereof Christ is necessarily the 
mystic Head! How will our pupils be more and more fully 
incorporated into this living, organic whole? By greater and 
greater influence of the one and only principle of the mystic 
Christ-life. In the mystic body, which is the Church, the 
physical Christ is the mystic, living Head; and the souls in 
grace are the mystic, living members. The one and only 
principle of the mystic Christ-life, that vivifies alike the Heaa 
and the members, is grace in general,— actual and habitual 
grace, the theological and moral virtues, and the special 
charismata that are freely given. The mystic blood, flowing 
through the mystic veins, is sacramental grace flowing through 
the sacraments. 

3. The Headship of Christ. The aim of the Catholic college 
is to incorporate its pupils more and more fully into the living, 
organic whole, whereof we are living members; to afford them 
greater and greater life of grace; to bring them all definitely 
and definitively “back to the headship of Christ”. 

Catholic college education aims not merely at bread-winning, 
but at soul-saving; not merely at making a living, but at making 
life worth the living. And to make life worth the living, the 
whole man must. get out of life whatsoever is most worth the 
while in life for the whole man.’ And the thing most worth 
the-while in life is mystic union with the physical Christ, in the 
mystic Christ, by the ever increasing inflow of the only vitalizing 


1 Ephesians 1: 10-11. 
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dynamic that flows from the mystic Head to the mystic mem- 
bers, — that is, by grace. The thing most worth the while in life 
is trying to bring one’s self “back to the headship of Christ”. 

Catholic college education is dynamics, not mechanics. It is 
not carrying dry facts from dry books to dry brains; it is fer- 
tilisation, it is stimulation, it is the evolution of the mighty forces 
of the soul. Education is life! “I am come that they may have 
life and have it more fully”, — said our ideal Catholic Educator, 
the world’s greatest Educator. What life? All life! Life 
now, and life hereafter! Life in the order of nature, and life 
in the supernature! Cell-life, brawn-life, brain-life, mind-life, 
will-life, — all life, — all the life that there is in lif. to make 
life worth the living, — but most of all the life of the mystic 
member of the mystic Christ, grace-life, Christ-life! “I am 
come that they may have life, and have it’more fully”! 


Catholic college education is an educing,—a bringing out. 
Of what? Of that which is in our boys and girls potentially, 
not actually. College education is not like the process of shell- 
ing so many peas in a pod. The peas are actually in the pod 
before they are shelled. Nor is college education the insertion 
of peas into a pod. College education is rather the evolution 
of the pea into a pod full of peas. In every pea, there are 
potentially as-many pods full of peas as the pea-plant normally 
bears. in every boy, there are certain potential energies. 
College education is the bringing out into actuality of those 
energies that are in the boy potentially. The potential energies 
in the boy are those of the composite and those of the spiritual 
soul. 

The potential energies of the composite, of the animated 
body, are the senses, — internal and external, — and chiefly the 
sensitive appetites, the emotions, the likes and dislikes. These 
tendencies, in fallen nature, are all suffering from the bane of 
concupiscence; they are in disorder; they are like a Montana 
bronco. They must be ordered; they must be broken. How? 
The Montana bronco is broken in by leash, and lash, and shackle. 
The disordered tendencies, the wild potential energies of the 
boy must be broken in by the leash of right reason, by the lash 
of right will, by the shackle of grace. And this breaking in 
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process is most necessary, at the time of the greatest disorder 
of the most dangerous emotions. The time of the greatest dis- 
order of the emotions, that are most a danger to the fullness of 
Christ-life in the soul, is not that of grammar school, nor of 
high school, but of college. Between the ages of seventeen and 
twenty-one and thereabout is it most imperative that the Catholic 
boy and girl be taught to keep the emotions within the leading- 
leash of right reason, to lash these disordered tendencies by 
right will power, to shackle the animated body’s yearnings 
awayward from God by the soul's grace-controlled Godward 
mastership. 

The potential energies of the spiritual soul are, in the natural 
order, the reason and the will; in the supernatural order, that 
“new creature”, grace, together with the new faculties that are 
rooted in grace,—the theological and moral virtues. All of 
these potential energies, that are in the soul of the newly bap- 
tised infant, Catholic education strives to bring out into 
actuality. This is a fact that needs no proof. At the time when 
the reason and will are likeliest to be awayward from God, 
Catholic. college education puts God first; brings the college- 
student “back to the headship of Christ”. The child finishes a 
Catholic high school with the natural and supernatural potentiali- 
ties of the spiritual soul brought out into actuality in a manner 
that befits the high school age and condition of life. Is that 
enough? Most emphatically, no! Even after high school, the 
potentialities of the spiritual soul go on in their evolution by 
most dynamic activities. And woe to that boy or girl whose 
potential energies of reason and of will are brought out into 
activity in a Godless, a Christless college or university! The 
greatest wrong a priest could do a high school graduate would 
be to advise education in a non-Catholic college! For that 
would be to advise the bringing out of the potential energies of 
the spiritual soul Without bringing God in as the chiefest object 
of those energies.” The surest way to eternal damnation that 
a parent could choose for a boy just graduated from high 
school, would be the way to the non-Catholic college! If that 
boy avoids the loss of his immortal soul it is despite the fact 
that his parent has ruled God out of his college education, it 
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is because unusual outside influences Godward have offset the 
usual Godless evolution of that boy’s reason and will under 
the influence of a Godless education. 


AIM OF THE NON-CATHOLIC COLLEGE 


1. To leave God out. This is no exaggeration. For the 
aim of the non-Catholic college, whether openly expressed or 
not, is to leave God utterly out of the education of its students. 

A few years ago James H. Leuba, Professor of Psychology, 
Bryn Mawr College, sent a questionnaire to all the students in 
two classes of a normal school, and in a number of classes 
belonging to non-technical departments of nine colleges of high 
rank. Ninety-seven per cent of these students were from 
eighteen to twenty years of age. The questions had to do 
with their belief in a personal Deity. The beliefs of these 
thousand college students, together with the other data that we 
here cull from Professor Leuba, are summarised in his book, 
The Belief in God and Immortality.’ Since all the students 
made reply, we may take their faith or unfaith as a basis of 
estimate in regard to non-Catholic colleges in general. At the 
early age of eighteen to twenty, forty-four per cent of these 
boys and eighteen per cent of the girls had given up belief in 
a Personal Deity! 

Professor Leuba thus sums up the beliefs of our college 
students in non-Catholic institutions : 


“The proportion of disbelievers in immortality increases con- 
siderably from the freshman to the senior year. Considered all 
together, my data would indicate that from forty to fifty per 
cent of the young men leaving college entertain an idea of God 
incompatible with the acceptance of the Christian religion, even 
as interpreted by the liberal clergy.2 . . . So far as religion 
is concerned, our students are groveling in darkness. Christian- 
ity, as a system of belief, has utterly broken down, and nothing 
definite, adequate, and convincing has taken its place. Their be- 
liefs, when they have any, are superficial and amateurish in the 
extreme.” ® 


2 Boston: Sherman, French & Co., 1916 
7OUp. cit. p. 208 
* Op. cit. p. 218 
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This lack of belief in a Personal Deity and in the immortality 
of the soul is just what we should expect to find in the student 
body of our non-Catholic colleges. For the unbelief is still 
more striking in their teaching body. Professor Leuba sent his 
questionnaires to a thousand of the fifty-five hundred names 
contained in American Men of Science. Of these 400 were 
starred names,—of greater men,—and 600 were names of 
lesser men. Fifty-eight per cent of the greater men, and sixty- 
eight per cent of the lesser were college and university pro- 
fessors. The list. included seventeen per cent of the scientists, 
thirty-fcur per cent of the sociologists, fifty-four per cent of 
the historians, and fifty-six per cent of the psychologists of 
American Men of Science. We tabulate the findings of 
Professor Leuba. Belief in a Personal God and immortality 
is acknowledged by the following: 


Personal God. Immortality. 
34.8% 40.0% 
49.7% 57.1% 
Biological scientists, greater 16.9% 25.4% 
Lesser 39.1% 45.1% 
Historians, greater 32.9% 35.3% 
Lesser 63.0% 67.6% 
Sociologists 46.3% 55.3% 
Non-professors 54.6% 61.2% 
Professors, greater 19.4% 27.1% 
Lesser 29.2% 52.2% 
Psychologists, greater 13.2% 8.8% 
Lesser 32.1% 26.9% 
All told, greater 31.6% 36.9% 
’ Lesser 48.2% 59.3% 


3. A Specimen group. To make the witness of Professor 
Leuba more concrete and definite, we shall go to the non- 
Catholic college most attended by our Catholic young men. We 
shall go to Harvard, which President Eliot used to boast of 
as the largest Catholic college in the United States, — meaning 
that at Harvard there were more Catholics in the college course 
than at any other American college. At this great university, 
what is the attitude toward the Personal Deity, the immortality 
of the soul, the Divinity of Christ, and the origin of Christianity, ° 
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among the professors whose lectures naturally touch upon these 
essential elements of college education? In answer we shall 
cite the vagaries and theories of men who have within the past 
few years taught at Harvard. ; 

Professor William James, late Professor of Psychology in 
Harvard University, teaches that God is an impersonal-superhu- 
man consciousness ; into this flows the subliminal, impersonal con- 
sciousness which, by streaming through each living brain, con- 
stitutes individual personality ; the Divinity of Christ is an over- 
belief, and not psychologically tenable. 

Professor Miinsterberg, late successor to Professor James in 
the chair of psychology, takes God to be an impersonal, over- 
individual Will, not an existing entity,—a pantheistic sort of 
concoction, whereof the individual will is a manifestation; hence 
the human nature of Christ, and personal immortality of each 
individual soul are mere fictions. 

Dr. William E. Hocking, Harvard Professor of Philosophy, 
believes that our union with the Deity in this life is by a natural, 
immediate intuition, and the denial of all mediatorship, — even 
that of Jesus Christ the God-Man; hence,he implicitly denies 
the Divinity of Christ. 

According to Dr. Kirsopp Lake, Professor of Early Christian 
Literature, Our Lord was a fanatic who looked for the end of 
the world in His own time, and died a dupe to this delusion. 
His disciples were up against the alternative of either admitting 
their Master’s having been duped, or making him a God. So 
they made Him a God; and thus Christianity came into being. 

In the idealism of Dr. Josiah Royce, late Alford Professor of 
Natural Religion, Moral Philosophy and Civil Polity, Universal 
Thought of the Beloved Community is the impersonal Deity ; 
and belief in this Beloved Community of ideas is Christianity. 
.. Religion as taught by Dr. Crawford H. Toy, Emeritus Profes- 
sor.of Harvard, is merely an evolution of the dread of an extra- 
human something; and Christianity is just a phase of that 
evolution, carried on through Judaistic and Hellenistic influences. 

1 Kor detailed ‘accounts of these theories, cf. the present writer’s contributions to 


the American Ecclesiastical Review, on ‘Harvard Christologies,” March, 1916 to July, 
1917. 
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Dr. David Gordon Lyon, who succeeded Dr. Toy as Hancock 
Professor of Hebrew, teaches the same evolution of Christianity 
as a Jewish institution. 

Some may think that Catholic students do not come into con- 
tact with this galaxy of Harvard iconoclasts. The ideas 
destructive of Catholic doctrines are taught in courses followed 
by so-called divinity students. Such an assumption is not based 
on fact. Any one, who looks fairly into the matter, will find 
that not a few Catholics at Harvard have elected courses of 
lectures by these very men,—as lines of least resistance in 
electivism run riot! 

Moreover, in our great non-Catholic colleges and universities, 
professors of subjects that are far removed from religion, take 
their whack at Christianity, and do their bit of destructive 
criticism. Professor Clifford H. Moore, Harvard Professor of 
Latin, writes, in his Religious Thought of the Greeks’ that the 
triumph of Christianity was that it ceased to be the Christianity 
of Christ and became a hodge-podge of pagan ideas. Dr. Gay- 
ley, Professor of English in the University of California, bases 
one of his courses on The Old Testament in the Light of To-day,? 
by Dr. Badé of the Pacific Seminary. In this book, the revealed 
religion of Israel is set down as mere polytheism; even the 
decalogue is made to: be an evolution due to social environment. 
Dr. Husband, Professor of Latin at Dartmouth College, has 
written a work on The Prosecution of Jesus,* wherein he garbles 
and juggles with the text of the Gospels in order to prove that 
the condemnation of Jesus was legal. The influence of Pro- 
fessor Husband on the Catholic students of Dartmouth College 
is not likely to add to their reverence for the divinity of Jesus 
Christ. It is out of the question that we live the life of grace 
by eating the Flesh and drinking the Blood of a mere criminal, 
legally condemned for treason in a Roman criminal court. 

Facts like these could be multiplied; they carry out the find- 
ings of Professor Leuba. Our great non-Catholic colleges and 
universities have definitely and definitively ruled God out of 

1 Cambridge, Mass.: Harvard University Press, 1916 


2 Boston: Houghton, Mifflin Co., 1916 
8 Princ:ton: Princeton University Press, 1916 
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their courses. We priests wish our boys and girls to be brought 
up in colleges where God will be first; where our youth will be 
taught to think rightly, to think Christly, about the really great 
things of life. To this end should we one and all warn parents 
and high school children of the dangers of non-Catholic college 
education; and urge upon them the imperative duty of giving 
first place to God, to Jesus Christ, to the Catholic Church, by a 
Catholic college education of all Catholics who go to college. 





IS UNIFORMITY OF TEXT-BOOKS NECESSARY? 


REVEREND WILLIAM P. MCNALLY, ASSISTANT SUPERINTENDENT OF 
PARISH SCHOOLS, PHILADELPHIA, PA, 


The question we are treating is no new one. It is a subject 
of wide discussion. Unlike many other questions before this 
learned body it is spoken of in the humblest home where paying 
for books is always a burning question. It is widely discussed 
by pastors anxious to keep down the expenses of the school. It 
is often a topic of conversation among learne¢ .nd zealous men 
who, however, see only one side of the question. 

Mere mention of uniformity appeals to most people. Unity, 
organization, is the modern idea of efficiency in every under- 
taking, and why not use it in the most important undertaking of 
life? So deeply has this idea taken root in some modern educa- 
tors that they are applying almost literally, industrial principles 
to education. Standardization seems to be the watchword of 
the age in every department of activity, social, industrial and 
educational. There is great danger of its being adopted at times 
without due regard to practical difficulties, the result oftentimes 
being that it leaves conditions worse than it finds them. Hence, 
we must weigh well the arguments and practical difficulties 
before adopting a disputed method of procedure, and _ this 
especially in educational matters. If we do not proceed very 
slowly and deliberately in so important an affair, there is great 
danger of our tearing down where we only meant to build up. 
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This is especially true as regards the question of uniformity 
in text-books. We will treat in the first place the arguments of 
those favoring uniformity, bearing in mind that we are speaking 
only of diocesan uniformity. Until such is realized successfully 
it were futile to extend uniformity any farther. Diocesan 
uniformity would mean that each primary parish school would 
use the very same text-books in all the branches; for example, 
the approved fifth grade Reader would be used in the fifth grade 
of every school in the diocese; and so on with the other text- 
books. Absolute uniformity would not be content with a list 
of several approved text-books, from which the teacher might 
select her favorite author, but would demand that the one ap- 
proved set be used by all. Those who consider such a condition 
not merely desirable but even necessary lay stress on the great 
sacrifices made by Catholics to support the parish school. 
Uniformity, they tell us, would mean a great financial saving 
to the parents who send their children to the parish school. At 
the present time children moving from parish to parish are 
required to purchase new books. Moreover, parents with large 
families usually expect that books will be handed down to 
the younger children by the older ones. This can not be done 
when books are frequently changed even in the same school. 


Uniformity, we are told, would conduce to economy in teach- 
ing. It would mean a great saving of time and energy to the 
teacher, and would enable her to take up her work in the new 
school with greater facility and enthusiasm. In order to do 
justice to her class it is necessary that a teacher be familiar with 
the text-books; and this is especially true in the case of large 
classes, and of young teachers whose familiarity with the text- 
books is requisite for success in teaching. After using a book 
for some time a teacher knows its good and bad points; its 
subject-matter; its arrangement; the things that are essential 
and those that are not essential. She becomes acquainted with 
the mind and method of the author, and receive from him an 
inspiration that is a decided help to her in her work. Because 
of this acquaintance with a book a teacher who leaves one parish 
school for another loses no time in becoming acquainted with 
a new text-book; for she finds in the new school the same books 
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that she used in the school that she has left. This same difficulty 
confronts the child who goes from one parish school to another. 
If a difference in text-books is a hardship for the teacher, what 
a source of confusion it must be to the immature, untrained 
mind of the child! A book with different methods, different 
arrangement, different terminology, can not but be a puzzle to 
the inquiring young mind. How much more helpful and 
encouraging would it be to teacher and pupil, if they were to 
meet familiar friends and not utter strangers in their new 
surroundings! 

It is also claimed that uniformity in text-books would be wel- 
comed by examiners, inspectresses and superintendents, and 
would enable them to do their work more rapidly and more 
effectively. At the present time many text-books vary a great 
deal in content and terminology. What is considered very im- 
portant by one author is hardly noticed by another. At times 
most important historical events are omitted through personal 
bias and prejudice. In grammar, terminologies are almost as 
numerous as text-books on the subject. Uniformity allows the 
making up of questions for examinations, which gives more 
satisfaction to teachers and pupils than questions which are taken 
from a multitude of text-books. There are other reasons less 
forceful in favor of uniformity. We feel, however, that we do 
justice to those advocating such a step in giving their principal 
arguments. 

To our mind the case of those favoring such a change is 
based chiefly on economy —a saving of money to the parent, 
and of time and energy to the teacher. When we examine the 
questions of economy from a financial standpoint, we find that 
it is not such a great obstacle as we might first imagine. The 
saving, as a result of uniformity, is more apparent than real. 
The life of a text-book is brief; and it.is a question whether 
publishers intend that it should live long. When a child leaves 
one school for another it will ordinarily need new text-books, 
because the old ones are either worn out or too: soiled for 
further use. If they are in good condition, they could be bought 
back by the principal of the school that the child is leaving and 
sold to the other pupils. From the emphasis sometimes placed 
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on this argument of financial economy, we would naturally con- - 
clude that a large proportion of our children move from parish 

to parish. The contrary is true. Upon investigation of this 

matter in several of the largest dioceses, it has been found that 

less than three per cent of the pupils are affected by this con- 

dition. Hence it is clear that the saving to parents as a result 

of uniformity is very much exaggerated. 


That uniformity in text-books would mean a great saving of 
time and labor to the teacher, does not appear as certain after 
careful consideration. A teacher placed in charge of a class- 
room, is expected to be familiar with her subject; to know 
accurately and‘ thoroughly herself what she is going to impart 
to others. All this is implied in the very idea—teacher. If 
the teacher must always have the text-book in hand, if she be 
so familiar with it that she can not get away from the words 
of the text, then the only conclusion we can come to is that such 
teaching .lacks efficiency. i 

The great defect in such methods is too much text-book and 
too little real teaching. The text-book is not intended to take 
the place of the teacher. It is only a help, an aid to the teacher. 
She must have a knowledge of her subject, more accurate and 
thorough than can be gained from one text-book. Uniformity 
gives an importance to a mere instrument wholly undeserved, 
for after all the book is secondary; its efficiency always depends 
on the teacher. Too much emphasis on the text-book lessens the 
teacher’s position in education. A really efficient teacher will 
know the best text-books on her subject; she will gather much 
valuable information from each of them. In a very short time 
she will become familiar with a new book. Arithmetics, 
geographies, histories, spellers, etc., as published to-day, do not 
contain such wide variations either as to content or method. The 
efficient teacher will find no great difficulty in mastering those 
variations. In the case of grammars, however, the differences 
are so many and so varied that uniformity would be a great 
blessing to teacher and pupil. 

The economy in teaching which arises from the teacher’s 
familiarity with the text, is open to another objection. Her 
"acquaintance with the text may be a temptation to hurry over the 
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subject-matter. She gradually loses sight of certain points, and 
hence fails to delay sufficiently to make certain points clear. 


To my mind the crux of this question is efficiency. What we 
are struggling for is efficient teaching in our schools. If our 
teaching will be as efficient with uniformity as without it, then 
financial economy deserves consideration. But if it is a question 
of cheapness against efficiency, we can not consider it. We have 
a magnificent body of zealous, talented, self-sacrificing, well- 
trained men and women, who have brought our schools to a 
high state of efficiency. This they have accomplished, not so 
much through a special kind of text-book, as through their learn- 
ing and personality; nay, oftentimes, they accomplished these 
results in spite of the text-books they were compelled to use. 
In attaining this efficiency in teaching, special effort was made 
to arouse the activity, ambition, originality and initiative of the 
teacher. Teaching is a very human work. The teacher is told 
to go back and live over the years of childhood, and make her 
classroom vibrate with life, activity and enthusiasm. A visitor 
of schools can judge very well the work done by the character 
of the teacher; the text-book is for him only a secondary con- 
sideration. 

Our system of education, efficient though it be, is not per- 
fect. We are not blind to its defects and shortcomings. Most 
of the success to date has been secured by making the teacher 
more efficient. We can not insist too much on this point. As 
a noted educator once said: “The best text-book in the hands of 
an inefficient teacher is of no more value than the worst text- 
book.” We do not mean to undervalue the text-book in our 
system of education, but merely to indicate its proper place. All 
educators agree that many glaring defects in our educational 
policy to-day are due to a too slavish use of the text-book. It 
is invariably the sign of an inefficient teacher. What we need 
is more thought and less memory-work. The text-book is too 
much of an idol now; uniformity will make it still more of an 
idol. It will make inefficient teachers content with the work, 
whereas they should be taught to labor for greater personal 
effectiveness in teaching. We can not afford to destroy the 
enthusiasm and originality of the teacher; for these elements lay 
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at the very root of an efficient teacher, and if you destroy her 
enthusiasm, as a consequence the work of the school is bound 
to suffer. If the text-book be made the primary consideration, 
the teacher will lose the idea of her great importance in the 
work of education. 

The above statements may appear very bold, but they are con- 
firmed by experience. In several places where uniformity was 
adopted, it has thrown the whole school-system into disorder 
and has gradually become a dead letter. Tastes, judgment, etc., 
vary so much as to make the proper choice of books an almost 
hopeless task. Aside from the fact that uniformity is neither 
necessary nor advantageous, the practical difficulties in its 
enforcement are many; so many and so great, in fact, that such 
a radical departure from the present system would be a very 
costly experiment. The high grade and efficiency of schools in 
many dioceses where uniformity does not exist, is proof 
sufficient that it is not necessary. Moreover to make a law that 
is almost impossible to enforce is not very good policy. A 
superintendent can hardly invoke episcopal authority in this 
matter if he finds the work of the school that does not adopt 
uniformity quite satisfactory. 

A well arranged syllabus, with tests to insure proper covering 
of the matter assigned, and a faithful supervision of teaching by 
a capable superintendent, will lend to all the efficiency we desire. 
Something must be left to the teacher to develop her activity 
and originality. We have not reached perfection in the matter 
of text-books, and can not afford to put fetters on the genius 
of teachers. A really efficient teacher with practical classroom 
experience, would have no incentive to compose a text-book at 
great expense. The obstacles to be met with in its adoption 
would discourage her; for though uniformity would admit of 
the introduction of a superior book, it would render the approval 
of a new book most difficult. 

In conclusion we might say that most of the arguments in 
favor of uniformity admit of a less radical solution of the ques- 
tion. A list of text-books approved by competent authority 
would present a too frequent change of books and an adoption 
of inferior ones. A certain number of text-books in each 
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branch could be given the teacher from which she might select 
her favorite author; and no new text-book could be adopted 
unless placed on that approved list. This we offer as a possible 
solution of certain difficulties. 


DISCUSSION 


BROTHER JEROME, F. S. C., Manhattan College, New York: As a 
general proposition, I believe that uniformity of text-books in our 
schools is, at most, more a matter of desirability than necessity. In 
regard to both these aspects, much may be said on both sides, either for 
or against. Much, indeed, has already been said on the subject and it is 
more than probable that for a long time to come, much more will be 
said. The strongest and most convincing arguments, however, are 
directed against anything like a rigid uniformity. 

The financial side of the question is often referred to. To my mind, 
this consideration, at least as far as it-concerns the parents of the pupils, 
may be disregarded. A high percentage of parish schools already 
give the text-books free, or rather, loan them to the pupils for the year. 
The number of schools thus loaning books is steadily increasing and it 
is only a matter of time when the books in the Catholic schools will be 
as free to the pupils as they are in the public schools. (I digress here 
for a moment to advert to the fact that many Catholic parents who send 
their children to the public schools. give as a reason therefor that they 
cannot afford to buy the necessary books. Every pastor and teacher of 
’ experience knows that in nearly every case that is the ostensible reason 
only, not the real one.) As far as the expense to the parish is con- 
cerned, the matter is not as great as appears at first sight. After the 
initial cost, the annual upkeep is comparatively trivial. With a reason- 
able amount of care on the part of the teachers, the books should last 
for some few years. As a matter of fact they do last a long time, far 
longer than they do in the public schools, while in some cases they are 
kept in use too long altogether, long after their original usefulness has 
departed. So much for finance. 

From an educational viewpoint, a certain amount of uniformity may 
be desirable, more so in the larger cities than in the smaller towns or 
rural districts. In these latter places where the schools are more or less 
isolated, but little benefit will result from uniformity. If we consider 
the larger communities a certain advantage seems to exist in proportion 
to the size of the place under consideration. In small towns the homes 
are but seldom disturbed. Moving is practically unknown. In the 
larger centers the moving fever is more developed, while in the great 
cities there is a considerable proportion of the population apparently 
always on the move, whence arises a considerable interchange of pupils 
from school to school. This mobile portion of the population, by the 
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way, is far greater than would be suspected by a person who has not 
investigated the matter. In referring to this matter of shifting students, 
however, I do not overlook the fact that these children constitute but a 
minority of our pupils, whereas we are considering chiefly the greatest — 
good of the majority. 

Outside of a few minor considerations like the above, I do not see 
that uniformity is of pressing necessity. It is not and never will 
be a panacea for our educational shortcomings. -The text-book is nvt, 
by any means, the chief factor in education. We have long ago learned 
that a class is what the teacher makes it. At least ninety per cent (or 
shall I say ninety-nine per cent) of the value of the education obtained 
it any particular class must be credited to the personality, methods and 
ideals of the teacher. Go back for a moment to your own school days. 
Where you enjoyed the blessing of having had a real, masterful, sym- 
pathetic teacher for your guide, do you not feel that the memory of 
such a one is an everlasting benediction? You know that your entire 
life has, been influenced by him. You remember distinctly every word and 
action of his and often make them the subject of loving comment and 
grateful appreciation. On the other hand, have you ever heard anybody, 
excepting a book agent, wax enthusiastic over the merits or virtues of 
any particular text-book? In tle work of education, it is the teacher 
that counts, not the book. 

Another point against uniformity that is sometimes overlooked may 
be briefly mentioned here. The variety of teaching orders in our 
schools is one of the strong features of our educational system. In 
regard to text-books each order has its own traditional preferences, 
based upon good pedagogic reasons. Its members are familiar with 
certain texts and from this familiarity they get excellent results. 
Should a change occur in the teaching staff of any particular school, 
the outgoing teacher is replaced by another of the same order, who is 
able without trouble or delay to continue where the other left off. If 
it is desirable for a new pupil to be familiar with the books used in 
his new school, it is far more desirable that the new teacher should 
possess this familiarity. 

Why, then, require all teachers, even those employed in schools where 
conditions widely differ, to use the same books? Why make a change 
that is, at best, of only doubtful benefit? If the various books now 
employed are satisfactory, if they cover the ground sufficiently well, if 
they present all the essentials so-that the pupils using them can pass 
the necessary examinations, why object to them? It is true you might 
find defects in a particular book, but can you guarantee that the book 
you would substitute for it contains no defect? Might it not even be 
that some feature of the book that you object to as a defect your 
neighbor might select as a matter of commendation? Then, again, 
text-books are becoming better all the time. In the face of the strong 
competition that exists to-day publishers are keenly alive to the fact 
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that if they put an inferior book on the market, they cannot expect it 
to prove a financial success. Besides, there cannot be a very great 
difference between the various text-books, at least those used in the 
“elementary schools. The authors are narrowly limited in the choice oi 
matter. Our United States histories, for example, must all run along 
the same lines and treat of almost identical topics. Our arithmetics, 
readers, geographies, grammars and the rest, must all deal with practi- 
cally the same subjects. They might differ somewhat in detail, but that 
is where the activity and skill of the teacher come into play. We do 
not place a text-book in the hands of a pupil and expect him to teach 
himself from its pages. The teacher is there to explain, develop and 
supplement the book. An efficient teacher will get results from almost 
any book, whereas an incompetent one will get but scant returns from 
the best book published. 

Do not hamper the teacher. He is on the firing line and knows the 

situation as well as, if not better than anybody else. Do not insist upon 
his using a book that he knows or believes to be inferior. He is the one 
. from whom we are going to demand results. A suggestive list might 
be given him, recommending certain texts, but beyond that I do not 
think it wise to go. Teachers, religious teachers especially, have excel- 
lent opportunities for examining text-books, and generally make this 
examination critically and intelligently. Occasionally an unwise selection 
is made, but in the vast majority of cases a book is adopted only when 
it is found to be of proven worth. This adoption is not entrusted to 
young or inexperienced teachers. It is the older heads, the superiors, 
who decide, and their judgment is backed by years of successful, prac- 
tical experience in the classroom and by a full knowledge of what is 
best adapted to obtain the most desirable results. 

In conclusion, I would state that one of the strongest points in Father 
McNally’s fine paper is, to my mind, that a well arranged syllabus, with 
occasional tests to insure a proper covering of the matter assigned, is 
all that we can provide for efficiency, aside from the personality of the 
teacher. Efforts directed towards the improvement of the teachers will 
accomplish more for our schools than the best possible selection of 
books. 


BrotHer Fapian, C. F. X., Somerville, Mass.: As a matter of fact, 
uniformity of text-books is more or less general despite the apparent 
opposition. Much antipathy was previously held against a universal 
schedule of studies, as each community had its own course to which its 
members felt a particular inclination and adhered to rigidly, thus creat- 
ing a variety of units and different standards which militated against 
solidarity. Possibly the same prejudice exists relatively to’ a uniform 
system of text-books, 

In my sphere of action as community supervisor of the Xaverian 
Brothers’ schools in New England, I found the subject a most interesting 
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one tor discussion, with teachers very much divided on the issue, a few 
possessing very definite convictions that uniformity is inadvisable and 
impracticable, while a majority were equally as enthusiastic for uniformity 
of text-books in grammar schools. 

I regret, exceedingly that I did not have time to study Father Mc- 
Nally’s excellent paper, which certainly is a comprehensive and ex- 
haustive expostulation of a very debatable subject, especially among ed- 
ucators identified with parish schools. The advent of his letter em- 
bodying the main points of his paper found me very much engrossed in 
matters incident to the closing of school. 

The teacher, after all, is the main-spring of all good work in the 
classroom. The efficient teacher is independent of texts; he is as con- 
versant with the one in use, as with the latest and the best. With him 
movement is the law, for he believes that running streams only are fresh, 
hence there is little danger of a real live teacher getting into a rut. 

Our Catholic schools are taught by men and women, Sisters and 
Brothers, able exponents of efficiency, zeal and sacrifice. Routine, when 
it savors of indifference and lagging, is always in disfavor; while en- 
thusiasm and movement are proportionately encouraged by precept, 
emulation and example. 

The text-book is principally for the pupil to be used as a guide, and 
at the present time it would not be a difficult task to agree on a good 
book as we have a plentiful supply of them, the cost for uniformity being 
admittedly less. The diocesan supervisor of schools, in conjunction with 
an experienced representative of each teaching community, would not be 
liable to err in the selection of a text-book. 

The key-note of success in any enterprise, is system. Would not uni- 
formity help this system? If we should accord on a grammar for the 
sake of similar terminology and for the very excellent reasons projected 
by Father McNally, why not conform on another major subject, — 
arithmetic? On account of different arrangement of matter, pupils who 
change schools are retarded, as they do not assimilate the matter in a 
logical way. 

In many dioceses we must adopt a single system of penmanship — 
Palmer. History is chronological and does not differ materially in pres- 
entation. Geography admits of no serious changes in teaching. 
Catechism is a primal subject with us, and what a multitude of texts we 
have! Some are easy; others difficult and rather unintelligible. We are 
one in faith, one in doctrine, one in discipline; why not one in system? 

The reasons advanced pto and con by Father McNally are sound, 
and from them we might infer that uniformity is immaterial, but there 
is one fact which stands out prominently —the consideration of money. 
Admitting that the text is but a tool, then the kind is not essential, but 
our Catholic people deserve consideration. They sacrifice and struggle; 
should we not help them when the only cost is change of conviction in 
a very immaterial thing? That uniformity would be a saving to parents 
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is unquestionably true, and this alone should commend itself for con- 
sideration. 


As a pupil of the Xaverian Brothers for fourteen years, I am no 
great advocate of modelling on the public schools, but we must as- 
similate the best wherever we can find it when no compromise of prin- 
ciple is at stake. Uniformity of text-books is successfully followed in 
nearly all large cities, and teachers are universally enthusiastic and little 
pessimism is apparent. 

The outlook will not possibly be too hopeful where each school is 
a separate monarchy and where system is looked upon as secondary, but 
in a section similar to Boston, where we have an excellent and systematic 
course of studies, and a diocesan supervisor who is in hearty sympathy 
with his teachers, the same being reciprocated, I feel confident that uni- 
formity of text-books would augment our efficiency in no small way, 
and would be of inestimable value to a supervisor. 





CAUSES WHICH DEMAND VOCATIONAL TRAINING 
IN THE UNITED STATES 


REVEREND BROTHER BALDWIN, F. S. C. 


Vocational education is a phrase which has rapidly come to 
the forefront not alone in school circles but in the everyday 
business world. It means that training, that preparation, which 
is best calculated to fit boys and girls for the position they 
are to hold in order to obtain not alone a bare subsistence but 
also a certain competence and ease to which they are justly 
entitled by reason of their native abilities or talents. This voca- 
tional training is the logical‘and imperative demand of organized 
society which is composed of the personal units of individuals. 
Vocational training has regard to the physical constitution, the 
inclination and ability of the individual youth budding into 
adolescence. In advocating vocational training it is therefore 
contemplated that ultimately every young man and woman will 
be able properly to acquit themselves of those duties devolving 
upon them. If thé child is worth educating or training at all, 
surely he is worth educating so that he can make the most of . 
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his native talents and be of service both to himself and to society 
at large. 

Every individual child has an inalienable right to qualify him- 
self and to be qualified to make his way in organized society, to 
profit by the achievements of the society of which he is a mem- 
ber, and to render this society that service of which it has need 
and of which he is capable. There can be little hesitancy, there- 
fore, in asserting that the first and most imperative duty of 
society through the agency of its schools is to give this training 
to its younger members. This duty as viewed from the practical 
standpoint alone has been sarcastically termed by its opponents 
“The bread and butter view” of education. Let this be as it 
may, it cannot be gainsaid or denied that as a very minimum 
the child is entitled to that education or training which will 
enable him to earn his bread and butter. Surely it is not the 
only end or purpose of schooling, but it is just as surely a very 
important end or aim. 

More than three centuries ago Blessed Thomas More in 
his Utopia said that crime and pauperism were not curable by 
punishment and by the methods then in vogue, and he pointed 
out and showed that idleness and lack of skill for any work 
were among the chief causes of the crime and pauperism which 
then over-ran England. If Blessed Thomas was correct in his 
statements (and who shall deny them) then the conclusion 
forces itself upon us that the cure for that condition would 
in some measure be found in the proper preparation of our 
-youth for their lifework. There are quite a few writers on 
educational matters who seem to be alarmed over the vocational 
question in the schools. They appear to be afraid that the 
studies needed in preparation for one’s lifework are not capable 
of yielding that culture of mind and character that the purely 
non-vocational studies give. Surely I am not opposed to the 
purely speculative sciences and studies in our schools, but I do 
know that cultural value and content are also found in those 
subjects pursued with the definite purpose of a preparation for 
some special trade, profession or avocation. 

The immediate need of providing vocational education in this 
country is clearly demonstrated by the size or magnitude of the 
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problem. There are upwards of thirty-five millions of people 
in the United States engaged in manufacturing, mechanical and 
allied pursuits, and about one out of every hundred of those 
has had any opportunity to secure adequate preparation for 
his trade. There are about fifteen millions of people in the 
United States engaged in agriculture, and less than one per cent 
of them have been trained to deal scientifically with the soil so 
as to make it produce what it should, and what it must yield to 
sustain the future life of the nation. The American people have 
scarcely begun the work of providing for the practical education 
of these more than fifty millions of wage-earners. In the . 
United States, which covers more than three million square 
miles and which has more than one hundred million people, there 
are fewer trade schools than in the little kingdom of Bavaria, 
whose entire population is about the same as that of New York 
City. There are more workers being prepared for their respec- 
tive trades at public expense in the city of Munich alone than 
in all the large cities of the United States combined. 

To replace the annual mortality and the superannuation of 
our great army of wage-earners, about one million young 
beginners are required each year. Therefore, simply to main- 
tain in even a stationary condition the ranks of our working 
population, the vocational problem faces us in the proper equip- 
ment for some successful pursuit in the useful trades or occupa- 
tion of those boys and girls who go to work at the rate of more 
than a million a year. If it be assumed that on an average 
three years’ special training is required for each one to prepare 
for a trade or calling, then vocational schools throughout the 
nation are called upon to provide for the continuous instruction 
of more than three million youths, and this, too, without taking 
into account the natural growth in our population or the in- 
crease in our various trades and industries. Let it be under- 
stood that by vocational training we mean that form of it that 
will give to boys and girls of fourteen years and upwards in- 
creased efficiency both to determine the trade for which they 
are best adapted and to prosecute the same with a fair degree 
of success. 
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The two great assets of any nation which enter into the pro- 
duction of national prosperity or of wealth, whether by in- 
dustrial or agricultural methods, are: 

(A) Natural Resources, 

(B) Human Labor. 

Now our American natural resources have prospered in the 
past because they rested on the basis of the richest and most 
productive soil in the world, a fertility which with the usual 
American prodigality has been treated as if it were simply in- 
finite or inexhaustible. A virgin fertility of soil is no longer 
available for exploitation by the unintelligent and poorly in- 
structed farmer over any very considerable area in the United 
States, and in the future, a permanent and increasingly produc- 
tive and profitable agriculture can be achieved throughout the 
country only by scientific culture, and properly trained agri- 
culturalists. 

The American manufacturer has prospered in the past because 
of several important factors, among which we may mention 

(1) Abundance and cheapness of the raw material, 

(2) A great body of cheap foreign labor in the first genera- 

tions of the country’s existence. 
But with the gradual depletion of our natural resources our 
advantages arising from the abundance of native raw material 
of course are gradually diminishing. And naturally we cannot 
indefinitely depend upon cheap labor. Consequently as our 
resource factors diminish we must increase the efficiency of 
human labor both in the factory or shop and on the farm. The 
conservation and full utilization of our natural resources can 
be accomplished only in the proportion as we properly train 
those who handle them. Thorough scientific training of those 
who till the soil will teach them how to make it yield its 
full crops and at the same time leave the land rejuvenated, at 
least partially so. And proper industrial training will teach our 
workers in the factories and shops how to use the materials 
without unnecessary waste, and how to turn the products of 
our forests and mines into articles of higher uses and more 
important values. Vocational training then is needed to prevent 
waste of human labor. The greatest treasure this country holds 
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to-day is in the possibilities of our workers everywhere, and 
especially of the great army of our school. children about to 
emerge into the field’of labor. More than a million of them 
annually pass from the doors of our elementary schools to serve 
in the shop, in the field, in the office. Vocational training will 
reduce to a minimum the waste of human labor-power which 
is a most destructive form of extravagance. 

There are two characteristic forms of waste in human labor- 
power, — 

(1) The unemployed or the involuntary idle. 

(2) The improperly employed or untrained. 

It must be evident to all that the waste of human labor by 
improper employment can be largely avoided by vocational 
guidance and training in the useful trades and crafts, and such 
training is also the most certain remedy against the unnatural 
condition of unemployment. Of course I here refer to those 
who wish to gain a livelihood by honest labor, not to the Va Nu 
pieds or tramps, who will not work, —(30 out of the 570 in the 
bread line in New York City.) 

Vocational training is needed to increase wage-earning power. 
The practical training of workers for any trade or pursuit 
brings both immediate and permanent economic returns in in- 
creased productively and in wage-earning capacity. The reports 
of all our older trade and technical schools show that the wages 
of their graduates steadily increase as a result of their training. 
For the thoroughly trained worker, wages increase from year 
to year with no fixed maximum, and while the average increase 
is large, the increase in many cases is often very large. An 
examination of the records of 840 graduates of the Baron de 
Hirsch Trade School, New York City, showed that these young 
fellows at an average age of seventeen and a half years had 
their wages increased twenty-three per cent as a direct result 
of the training received at the school. Included in this group 
were 158 machinists who had their wages increased from an 
average of $6.66 a week to $8.96 as a direct result of their 
training in the school, representing thus an annual increase 
of $120; while 66 carpenters from the group of graduates had 
their wages increased by $2.87 a week, or $150 a year. But 
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much more important than the mere increase in .wages is the 
benefit derived from their vocational training, namely emergence 
from the already overcrowded ranks of casual unskilled, under- 
paid workers into the ranks of skilled labor in which economic 
and industrial advancement becomes possible according to the 
capacity and industrial efforts of each individual. 

As another specific illustration of the economic value of voca- 
tional training we may cite the vocational school at Beverly, 
Mass., showing the increased wage-earning capacity of the boys 
ranging in age from 15 to 21 who enter there. The school was 
opened in 1909. Boys were admitted to work in alternate weeks 
in a factory, in the course of 50 weeks in a year working 25 
weeks in the factory and receiving 25 weeks’ instruction in the 
classrooms, Fifty hours in the factory and 30 hours in the 
classroom constitute a week’s work in each respectively. The 
average wage-earning power of these boys upon entering the 
school was $6 a week. The wages received by the first gradu- 
ating class was $15.65 a week. That is, 120 weeks of 
actual shop work under school direction increased their 
average earning power 250 per cent, earning at the end of that 
period wages at the rate of $800 a year, while before this train- 
ing it was $300 a year. And at the same time by their related 
class studies they received a cultural interest in their bread- 
winning occupation and a fairly thorough comprehension of that 
same occupation. This school approaches the ideal in vocational 
training in the sense that it has projected the work of the school 
into the lifework of the pupil, and in the truest sense has 
graduated the boy into lifework and not simply handed him a 
diploma which may or may not mean that he is fitted for any- 
thing in life. 

But the immediate benefits accruing from this vocational train- 
ing, while most apparent, are at the same time the least valuable. 

Opportunities for promotion to more remunerative employ- 
ment as the years go by are greatly facilitated by bringing a 
boy or young man into his trade at the earliest possible time 
and training him properly for the same. It has been roughly 
estimated that there were in the United States in 1910 about 
1,350,000 so-called “drifters,” that is, boys and girls between 
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fourteen and seventeen years of age who were neither in school 
nor at any regular work. And this was about 45 per cent of 
the 3,000,000 children in the United States between these ages 
who had left school in that year. This aimless drifting about 
from place to place usually occupies about one and one-third 
million youths of our land, whereas the vocational training of 
the other youths, by its systematic preparation would enable 
them to avoid the dangerous experience of desultory, aimless 
drifting from job to job at the most dangerous period of their 
lives, when habits of industry or idleness are most readily ac- 
quired. So that the increased cost of vocational training will 
result in economic and moral gain in the future of our boys 
and girls, even though there were no immediate actual financial 
returns therefrom. And let it be all the while remembered 
that it is the purpose of vocational education not to train youth 
along vocational and industrial lines only, but also to assist the 
boy or girl to get into that occupation or trade for which his 
or her natural talents and aptitudes give greatest assurances of 
success. 

Expenditure of money for vocational education is a wise busi- 
ness investment which will yield large returns, not only in educa- 
tional and social betterment, but likewise.in financial gains. 


As I said before there are to-day in the United States about 
thirty-five million persons of eighteen years and over engaged 
in mechanical and industrial pursuits. Now we may very rea- 
sonably assume that a system of vocational training in the past 
years would have increased the wage-earning capacity of each 
one of these to the minimum extent of ten cents a day. This 
would make $3,500,000 a day extra, or about one and one- 
quarter billions of dollars every year going into the homes of 
our wage-earners. Now, while this may seem astounding, in 
reality it is very modest in its estimate, for it cannot be denied 
that such preparation would increase the earning capacity much 
more than ten cents a day, in fact we have shown that in cases 
that have been ‘investigated regarding the increase in wages 
it is as high as twenty-five cents a day on the average. 

There are now in the United States about eight millions of 
children between the ages of fourteen and eighteen. Estimates 
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show that it costs about $4,000, or $220 a year to raise a child 
to the age of eighteen, At the present time these eight million 
youths form in general an untrained army of prospective wage- 
earners who stand in need of vocational training to make them 
really efficient. Now let us suppose that it would require $150 
per youth on the average to prepare them for future usefulness 
in the trades, so that they might realize more fully by their 
vocational training and their wage-earning capacity. Surely no 
business man would hesitate a moment to expend that relatively 
small amount in order to make his investment of $4,000 secure 
and remunerative. Further, an increase of ten cents a day in 
wage-earning power by reason of proper vocational training 
would amount to $30 a year increase, and in five years alone 
the increase would repay for the necessary cost of that voca- 
tional training. And if we allow the increase to be twenty- 
five cents a day (and we may), then the cost of such training 
would be repaid in two years. 


Vocational training is essential for the maintenance and de- 


velopment of our commercial relations with the rest of the 
world. 

In the past our imports from Europe have been largely the 
product of skilled labor, and our exports to Europe have been 
mainly the raw products of the soil, of. the mines and of the 
forests with which nature has so lavishly endowed us. So that 
our commercial relations were based upon our raw material 
and our unskilled labor in exchange for foreign skilled work. 
Now no one is foolish enough to contend that our natural 
resources are inexhaustible in regard to commercial exports, 
nor when increase in population is considered, that we shall 
be able to continue indefinitely to have available for such ex- 
available in the past of the crude or raw agricultural, mining 
and forest products. These products will be required in larger 
and larger proportions for home consumption. Vocational train- 
change in foreign ports, such a large surplus as has been 
ing in foreign countries is one of the chief causes for their rapid 
development in commercial supremacy. And the development 
of our own foreign trade with these nations will be determined 
largely by our ability to compete with them, not as in the past 
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on the basis of natural resources, but on the basis of skill and 
efficiency. If statistics were not such dry and uninviting matter, 
I could quote here facts to prove conclusively that our exports 
to foreign countries and our imports from these same countries, 
show the absolute necessity of having more and better skilled 
labor than in the past if we are to hold our own in commercial 
markets. 

There are many social and educational issues involved in 
vocational training. 

It requires very little thought to show that equality of op- 
portunity in our present system of education is not afforded 
to the mass of our children. True it is that the schools are 
opened freely to every child, but their aims are such that the 
majority of the children are unable to take advantage of them 
beyond a certain grade, and hence do not receive any suitable 
preparation for their work in life. While here and there we 
see the beginnings of change, it is still true that the schools in 
general are planned for the few who prepare for college and 
the professions rather than for the larger majority who must 
go into the industrial world for a livelihood. Less than half 
the children who enter the schools in the United States ‘remain 
to finish in the elementary grades. The average attendance 
of all the children in the country is only to the end of the fifth 
grade of the elementary schools. It is only a modest demand to 
make that the minimum school training for a child should be 
the completion of the eight grades of the grammar school when 
he has attained the age of fourteen years, and so we must 
acknowledge that less than one-half of all our school children 
are receiving the minimum training the elementary schools should 
furnish; and so also that more than one-half of all our children 
leave school with entirely inadequate general education, and 
with no special training at all to fit them for any kind of work 
in life. ‘ 

Now experience proves that vocational courses in these’ schools 
would attract and hold the majority of the children who now 
leave because they cannot obtain suitable preparation for useful 
and remunerative employment, For such children these voca- 
tional courses are the only means of their educational salvation 
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and the only opportunity the schools have to give the minimum 
educational advantages which the children imperatively require. 
But unfortunately at the present day it is a sad economic fact 
that the children (the majority of them) leave school to go 
to work just as soon as the laws of the various States will 
allow. Now, is this so because the children and their parents 
do not appreciate the value and the advantages of an academic 
training, or rather is it not in large measure because neither 
the children nor their parents are able to see in the schools 
of to-day any opportunity for education or training to fit them 
for the callings or trades into which of necessity they must 
enter to gain a bare subsistence, — a meager living? Would it 
not be a wise provision to see that these children were receiving 
some little preparation before leaving school, and supplementary 
help afterward by way of evening schools and trade classes, 
so as to secure to them the largest possible opportunity for 
development that makes for useful lives and profitable citizenship ? 


The United States is one of the few large nations which does 
not legislate for continued schooling of children who become 
wage-earners at the age of fourteen or fifteen. From fourteen 
to eighteen the youth finds himself mingling with his fellows 
and setting up standards which will largely determine his career 
and future conduct.’ Now if he be allowed to drift from job 
to job, or if he be placed in unwholesome environment during 
this time, he may become a very undesirable and unprofitable 
member of society, nay, a very dangerous member. I know, 
of course, that vocational training is not a panacea for the moral 
evils that exist, but I do say that it is a very valuable factor 
in preventing much of the wrongdoing that results from idle- 
ness or unsatisfactory employment. And let it be remembered 
that the mission of vocational training is not alone to provide 
definite training in the technique of the various trades or occupa- 
tions, but likewise to relate or connect that training closely to 
the sciences, mathematics, history, geography, and literature, 
which are useful to the man or woman as a worker and a citizen. 
Under such instructions the student in vocational classes be- 
comes familiar with the laws of health and with his rights and 
obligations as a worker and a citizen, in relation to his employer, 
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his fellow employees, his family, the community at large. By 
thus relating vocational education closely to the world’s ex- 
perience it becomes objective and useful, and enables the work- 
man to see and to interpret in language or terms of his own 
experience the significance and value of the knowledge and cul- 
ture accumulated by the human race in general. 

It is not saying too much to assert that such training is en- 
titled to a place in dignity side by side with the more formal 
and mere literary culture now given or aimed at by the schools 
in general throughout the country. 


DISCUSSION 


Rey. Francis T. Moran, D. D., Cleveland, O.: The paper of Brother 
Baldwin is of the very highest merit. He did not content himself with 
giving us glittering generalities, but he marshalled in imposing array 
facts and figures. He made it perfectly clear that the subject of voca- 
tional training cannot be dismissed by Catholic educators with a shrug 
or a deprecating gesture, or even with a word of faint approval, but must 
be given serious consideration. Not that there is any disposition to 
undervalue vocational training, but the difficulty of finances and perhaps 
teachers, —at least at present,—has caused a tendency to regard the 
subject as not for practical treatment. It has resolved itself into this: 
Nothing can be done now, therefore what is the use of thinking about it? 

Brother Baldwin will not have it this way and he is right. The word 
efficiency may not have an altogether pleasant sound in our ears; never- 
theless we must accept the practical value of efficiency in this matter-of- 
fact world. Our country is learning that without trained soldiers it 
cannot expect its arms to win success. All of us must learn the same 
lesson for the purposes of life. We desire that our youth shall hold 
their own. We must plan that they shall have the equipment which shall 
fit them for it. Brother Baldwin’s paper should be given the widest 
publicity possible. It is one of the best papers that has been read at 
any of our meetings. 

I do not know who was the other gentleman who discussed Brother 
Baldwin’s paper. He asked permission to be heard and said that he was 
not a Catholic. He also said that while he had attended many educa- 
tional conventions, he had never heard a better paper on vocational train- 
ing than the one he had just listened to from Brother Baldwin. There 
was no question about the intellectual training of Catholic schools. He 
considered it superior, but we were deficient along vocational lines. He 
urged that vocational training be given the attention in our schools that 
its importance warrants, j 





MEETINGS OF PROVINCIALS AND REPRE- 
SENTATIVES OF RELIGIOUS COMMUN- 
ITIES OF WOMEN 


PROCEEDINGS 


FIRST SESSION 

On the occasion of previous conventions at Boston, Pitts- 
burgh and New Orleans, invitations were extended in the name 
of the ordinaries of the dioceses, to the superiors of religious 
communities of women, to send representatives to a conference 
to be held under the auspices of the Catholic Educational 
Association. These conferences were very well attended and 
much good came from them. 


The Rt. Rev. Bishop of Buffalo desired that such a con- 
ference be held at the Buffalo meeting, and a cordial invitation 
to attend was sent out in his name. The Sisters of D’Youville 
College provided accommodations, and the conferences were 
held in the college assembly room. Representatives from one 
hundred communities were in attendance. 

The opening meeting was held on Tuesday afternoon at 2:30 
p. m. The session was convoked by Rev. Francis T. Moran, 
D. D., who was present as the representative of the Catholic 
Educational Association. 

Bishop Dougherty welcomed the representatives in a most 
cordial manner, and outlined the scope of the conference and 
indicated the good that might be anticipated from such a meet- 
ing. He was followed by Rt. Rev. Thomas J. Shahan, D. D., 
rector of the Catholic University of America, Washington, D. C. 
Rt. Rev. Joseph Schrembs, D. D., gave an earnest and impres- 
sive address to the teachers on the importance of cultivating 
the religious spirit as the chief aid in preparation for the work 
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of a Christian teacher. After a general and informal discus- 
sion the meeting adjourned. 


SECOND SESSION 

The second session was held on Wednesday and was called 
to order by Rev. Francis T. Moran, D. D. A paper on “Co- 
operation in Our Educational Work,” was read by Very Rev. J. 
A. Burns, C. S. C., rector of Holy Cross College, Washington, 
D. C. Discussion followed. Addresses were made by Bishop 
Shahan, Rev. R. F. Tierney, editor of America, and Rev. Francis 
W. Howard, Secretary General of the Association. 

A vote of thanks was extended to the faculty of D’Youville 
College for many courtesies extended. Dr. Moran spoke a few 
words in conclusion, and stated that these meetings would prob- 
ably be continued as a regular feature of the annual conventions 
of the Catholic Educational Association. 


The conference then adjourned. 


S1sTER Mary LAWRENCE, 
Secretary. 





MEETING OF SUPERIORS OF RELIGIOUS 
COMMUNITIES, REPRESENTATIVES OF 
CATHOLIC WOMEN’S COLLEGES, AND 
PARISH SCHOOL TEACHERS 


PROCEEDINGS 


THurRsDAY, JUNE 28, 2:30 P. M. 


A largely attended meeting of the superiors of religious com- 
munities, the representatives of Catholic women’s colleges, and 
the teachers of parish schools, was held Thursday afternoon at 
2:30. Rev. E. F. Gibbons, pastor of St. Teresa’s church, Buffalo, 
presided. 


The first paper to be read was by Very Rev. John H. Sherry, 
O. M. I. of the Oblate Scholasticate, Washington, D. C., on 
“The Catholic School and Citizenship.” 

He was followed by Rev. E. F. Garesché, S. J., editor of 
The Queen‘s Work, St. Louis, who read a paper on “Sodality 
Activities.” 


There was considerable discussion of both papers, in which 
a great many of the Sisters participated. It was decided to 
hold similar meetings at every convention. 

The meeting then adjourned. 

E. F. GrBBons, 
Chairman. 





PAPERS AND DISCUSSIONS 


THE CATHOLIC SCHOOL AND CITIZENSHIP 


REVEREND J. H. SHERRY, O. M. I., PH. D., D. D., OBLATE SCHOLAS- 
TICATE, WASHINGTON, D. C. 


In approaching this subject I have no pretension to instruct 
you, perhaps I should be bold in hoping even to interest you. I 
am merely fulfilling a duty imposed by the very kind invita- 
tion of the Executive Board of the Association. If it has sinned 
by kindness, upon you unfortunately devolves the expiation of its 
fault, and so I shall try to keep your penance within reasonable 
bounds. 

You are gathered together as the champions of the great 
principles that there can be no divorce between the intellectual 
and the moral up-bringing of the child, that there is no morality 
without religion, consequently that the entire school-tormation 
of the child must be permeated with a religious atmosphere and 
training, if it is to be worthy of the name of education. Those 
are the principles of the Catholic Church, the mother in all 
ages of true education. The hoary lie that she sought to keep 
her children in the dark and gloomy caverns of ignorance, that 
she was opposed to the diffusion of intellectual light, that she 
was a reactionary against culture and progress, that lie, I say, 
deliberately perpetuated by the distortion and falsification of 
history, has now gone by the board; truth must prevail. Educa- 
tion has been an essential part of her work from the day when 
she received the divine commission “go ye and teach all nations.” 
From that day to this she is the most active and industrious 
teacher the world has ever seen, and she is the heir to the 
wisdom, rich with the experience, of the ages. For from 
the very beginning she practically controlled society through 
education. Whether in transforming cultured paganism with 
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her ideals, or in imparting to her neophytes. the maxims of 
the higher life, or in tutoring the barbarian hordes of Northern 
Europe, or in laying the foundations of an advanced civiliza- 
tion by the institution of her innumerable monastic schools and 
the magnificent medizval universities, Paris, Oxford and Cam- 
bridge, Innsbruck and Heidelberg, Bologna, Padua and Rome, 
Valladolid and Salamanca, poor martyred Louvain, and at a 
later date the oldest universities in this Western hemisphere—. 
Quebec and Lima, Peru, everywhere and always the Church 
has been an indefatigable leader in the onward march of educa- 
tion. 

For the past three hundred years the Church has been car- 
rying on a struggle for the great principles on which Chris- 
tianity is founded. In the struggle she has had to contend 
against tremendous odds; she lost the great universities, her 
ecclesiastical and monastic properties were taken from her, 
her most cherished principles met with the fiercest antagonism. 
But she rose to the occasion; her divine fecundity produced 
these magnificent teaching orders of men and women, founded 
expressly for the education of Catholic youth. By their splendid 
cooperation she has established in these United States alone, 
at the cost of sacrifices which for you require no telling, 5600 
parish schools, between 400 and 500 high schools, not to speak 
of hundreds of academies and colleges and several universities, 
with 1,600,000 pupils, 25,000 professional teachers, $100,000,000 
worth of property, and an annual expenditure of some $15,000,- 
ooo. I need hardly remind you why this enormous expenditure 
of the hard-earned money of our people, why these heavy sacri- 
fices, why this gigantic effort should be necessary. It is be- 
cause the State, in assuming complete control of public educa- 
tion, has ignored the religious and moral training of the child, 
though the welfare, nay the very existence of the State depends 
upon the morality of the citizens. I am to-day addressing the 
representatives of the Catholic teachers of the United States, 
to whom is entrusted the practical application of that great 
Catholic ‘principle. If the few words which I shall speak can 
serve in some small measure to encourage you to still further 
efforts in your noble calling, by showing that you are the real 
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servants of the nation, that you are building the foundations 
of true citizenship, then my task will have been accomplished. 

Since man is a rational creature, endowed with intellect and 
free will, good citizenship is essentially based on certain intel- 
lectual and moral qualities. In any country, but particularly 
in a democracy like ours where all the members of the body 
politic must cooperate to some extent in the framing and ob- 
servance of legislation, in the preservation of true liberty from 
within and without, worthy citizenship is founded much more 
upon the moral than upon the intellectual development of the 
nation’s children, for upon right conduct depends not only the 
welfare but the very existence of the State. I can, therefore, 
pass rapidly over the intellectual development requisite for good 
citizenship. It requires that each individual shall receive such 
intellectual training as will fit him for the discharge of his duties 
to the State, and such mental formation as will enable him to 
follow his bent and talent if and when the time for special or 
vocational training arrives. Adaptability rather than specializa- 
tion is the object of true culture; hence an elementary training 
in the rudiments of his native tongue, in the three R’s, as well 
as. in the history, geography and constitution of the country, 
will pave the way for that degree of economic, industrial and 
social efficiency which is required as a minimum in every citizen, 
no matter what his rank or office in the State; it will prepare 
him for an intelligent share in the enactment and enforcement 
of just legislation, in the administration of public affairs, and 
in the promotion of cooperation prompted by a feeling of 
fraternity among the various ‘elements of the nation. Such 
elementary instruction will, in general, provide and must pro- 
vide sufficient intellectual basis for good citizenship, particularly 
since three-fourths of the children in this country receive no 
formal education beyond that given in the elementary schools. 


Intellectual training, like the economic, industrial and’ social 
life to which it must adapt itself, is no doubt in a stage of 
transition, but it should remain conservative —it must not be 
the plaything of every new fad and theory. There are, of course, 
as Dr. Holmes says, in every calling those who go about the 
work of the day before them, doing it according to the rules 
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of their craft, asking no questions of the past or the future, 
or of the aim and end to which their special labor is contributing. 
These often consider and call themselves practical men. They 
pull the oars of society, and have no leisure to watch the cur- 
rents running this. or that way; let theorists and philosophers 
attend to them. In the meantime, however, these currents are 
carrying the practical men, too, and all their work may be 
thrown away, and worse than thrown away, if they do not take 
knowledge of them and get out of the wrong ones and into the 
right ones as soon as they may. Sir Edward Parry and his 
party were going straight toward the Pole in one of their arctic 
expeditions, travelling at the rate of ten miles a day. But the 
ice over which they travelled was drifting straight towards 
the equator, at the rate of twelve miles a day, and yet no man 
among them would have known that he was travelling two 
miles a day backward unless he had lifted his eyes from the 
track in which he was plodding. 

Of much higher import is the moral development, the character 
formation requisite for good citizenship. How true the motto 
of the University of Pennsylvania: Litterae sine moribus vanae. 
Mere knowledge without right conduct is a menace to society. 
As Horace puts it, —/nfelix operis summa, quia ponere totum 
nescit. Did not Wellington say that he who possesses learning 
without morality is merely a clever demon? The great crises 
in the history of the world have hinged upon conduct rather 
than upon knowledge. One of the most striking things in history 
is the immense influence of moral education on the destinies 
of nations. In the Roman republic, while instruction was 
weak and knowledge but little diffused, moral education was 
strong; the Roman learned to work and to endure,—and the 
republic conquered the world. Then came the empire. In- 
struction was extensive, but education lost its strength, became 
less moral, domestic and civic virtues wilted in the torrid heat 
of luxury, and the Roman empire fell. And why? Because 
the worth of a State is the worth of its citizens, and the essential 
basis of citizenship is character. And is it not clear that par- 
ticularly in a country such as this, which is “a government of 
the people, for the people and by the people, that they may 
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enjoy the protection of life, liberty and the pursuit of happi- 
ness,” the welfare of the State is centered in the good will of the 
citizens, and so their moral formation is of the very highest im- 
portance. No man can be a worthy citizen unless certain funda- 
mental elements enter into his daily life, strengthened by per- 
sonal action and by the example of his fellowmen, particularly 
of those who are his natural leaders. And what are these ele- 
ments, these fundamental qualities? I find them enumerated 
by Dr. Shields in his Philosophy of Education: Faith, hope, 
love, disinterestedness, obedience to law, self-restraint. 

The first is Faith — “the substance of things to be hoped for, 
the evidence of things that appear not.” The citizen, a social 
entity, must have faith in himself and his fellow-men, and they in 
him, else no society. is possible. Without this faith the republic 
of the United States would not exist to-day, for as Archbishop 
Ireland says, ‘““The republic of America was an act of supreme 
confidence in man, a profession of faith such as never before 
has been made in human dignity and human ability.” Take 
away this mutual trust and we sink below the level of the savage 
in the heart of Africa; take away this faith and what becomes 
of the relation between husband and wife, parents and children, 
pupils and teachers? Is it not faith that gives to the child 
the wisdom of the ages and links the present with the past? — 
Without faith our courts of justice, our industry and commerce 
would crumble; the keen brain of the scientist would stop at 
the portals of the unknown, and the cunning hand of the artist 
be palsied, for lack of lofty soul-vision. 

After faith comes Hope — desire with expectation of posses- 
sion. Faith broadens the view, hope springs from faith and 
furnishes the motive for energetic effort, for virtue and valor 
in life’s labor. Through faith the citizen enjoys the accumulated 
treasures of the past, by hope he anticipates the harvests of 
the future. The husbandman sows the seed in the hope that 
his land will produce a hundredfold. What stretches the ribbons 
of steel across the continent, dots the skyline with the tall 
chimneys of myriad giant factories and multiplies the busy marts 
of trade? ’Tis the hope of legitimate reward. What nerves 
the father’s arm, buoys up the mother’s heart amid the toil 
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and the sometimes sordid cares of life? ’Tis the hope of living 
again, of perpetuating themselves in the lives and joys of their 
children, Without it life is motiveless and gloomy, for it is 
the bright star guiding us on to the distant hills. Beneath its 
rays courage and high resolve are born, the will is fortified for 
noble endeavor, difficulties are overcome, the rough paths meade 
smooth, as we press on towards the goal, 


But to purify, ennoble and idealize human effort, hope must 
be controlled by Love. Man’s love for his fellows is the funda- 
mental principle of Christian civilization. On the love of father, 
wife and children stands the home. Take love away and the 
social structure falls, for then you simply have a collection of 
individuals, each pitted against the other, in a fierce Darwinian 
struggle fer life, where the weak and defective succumb before 
the strong in ruthless, inexorable slaughter, such as_ prevailed 
in the pagan world. All Christian government, and especially 
a Christian republic rests upon this love of humanity, this 
universal brotherhood of citizens under the fatherhood of God. 
Patriotism is but love, love of the larger self, planted in the 
child’s home-life through the self-sacrifice of the parents, 
broadened and developed in its school-life, by the precepts and 
example of the teacher, perfected in its national life by co- 
operation in all that makes for the common weal. 

Disinterestedness is another requisite for the worthy citizen. 
He must ever hold the public good above all private gain, he 
must be ready to sacrifice his own interests for the common 
welfare in private affairs, in commercial and in social life. 
Without disinterestedness there can be no true patriotism, no 
healthy public tone, no observance of the spirit as well as the 
letter of the law; government of the people, by the people, and 
for the people, becomes an empty shibboleth, standing merely 
for incompetent leadership, bribery and corruption in municipal 
and national politics. 

Another requisite for stable government is obedience to law, 
for law is the binding force that unites the energies of all mem- 
bers of the social body in the pursuit of their common end. 
Hence the future citizen must be trained to take his proper 
share in enacting either directly or indirectly, laws that are 
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wise and just; to cooperate with those to whom the enforce- 
ment of the law pertains, especially by its loyal observance 
in his own person. This spirit of obedience to lawfully con- 
stituted authority is particularly necessary in a country such 
as ours, which depends on reason and good will rather than 
on brute force for the execution of its commands; and it relies 
in a very special manner upon its schools to foster and develop 
this spirit of obedience in its children. But this spirit of 
obedience supposes another quality — self-restraint. 

The citizen must be trained to curb his unruly appetites, to 
put a check upon his selfish desires, lest another’s rights may 
be invaded, — he must learn to respect the golden rule. Self- 
ishness, covetousness and ungoverned appetite, are the root 
of most of the evils which we deplore in the world to-day. 
Upon restraint depends the social and moral welfare of mankind. 

Such, then, are the qualities requisite for good citizenship. 
Has the public school been altogether successful in instilling 
them into its pupils? I fear not. Our judges will tell you 
that perjury and false witness have made the courts a mockery; 
in the mad struggle for wealth and power, grasping ambition 
and the soulless corporation have made man a mere number 
on a time-clock; the fearful crime of suicide, black fruit of de- 
spair, spares neither sex nor age nor condition, — only the other 
day a child of ten in New Jersey shot himself after a scolding 
from his teacher; one-tenth of our marriages end in divorce; 
the race is being deliberately slaughtered, ere it is born; eugenics 
would debase Christian wedlock to the level of mere physical 
perfection, and ruthlessly kill the weak and defective progeny. 
Graft poisons our politics, lobbying taints our laws, socialism 
and anarchy spurn our authority, even the school children have 
their strikes; murder and lynching are appalling in their fre- 
quency; the press, the stage, the literature and fashions of the 
country, justify their pandering to all that is base in humanity 
by the assertion that they give the people what they demand, 
Does it not seem that our much-vaunted liberty has degenerated 
into license?. Thotfghtful men are frankly alarmed at the situa- 
tion. Listen to the Protestant Bishop Johnson of Texas: “We 
are threatened with the overthrow of all we hold dearest, be- 
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cause of the influence of a Godless education upon ‘the rising 
generation.” And the Rev. W. Montague Geer: “We are 
bringing up all over this broad land, a lusty set of young pagans 
who, sooner or later, will make havoc of our institutions.” Even 
those who built up the public school system in this country 
recognized the need of religious instruction, but thought it could 
be effectively given in the home and in the church. Experience 
has largely proved that they were wrong. Religious indifferent- 
ism, empty pews and a terrifying increase in juvenile crime are 
the result of banishing religion from the school, As Professor 
Foerster says: “It is astounding with what rapidity all moral 
convictions are to-day breaking down in the minds of vast 
masses of the people. This would not occur if the deepest 
foundation of these convictions had not been long undermined.” 

Yes, the forces of infidelity and anarchy are lining up against 
religion, morality and social order, not alone in this country, 
but throughout the world. Vasquez de Mella was right when 
he said in the Spanish Cortes a little while ago: “The time 
has come to take sides for or against the Cross, under whose 
outstretched arms the world’s last battle will be fought.” 

What is the remedy? To give the child not only instruction, 
but education. Did not the great Leibnitz say: “The good educa- 
tion of youth is the first foundation of human felicity.” And 
truly, since the child and the family are the primary elements 
of all society, the decisive influence which education exercises 
on these, regulates domestic morals and inspires the social vir- 
tues. Education is what makes the grandeur of a nation and 
maintains its splendor. And why? 

Because a nation is really great and splendid if its citizens 
are true men and women in the highest and fullest acceptation 
of the term. God gives the nation human beings, but education 
makes them men. Let me quote the historian, Lecky: 


“The prosperity of a nation is laid in pure domestic life, in 
commercial iritegrity, in a high standard of moral worth and of 
public spirit, in simple habits, in courage, uprightness and a 
certain soundness and moderation of judgment which springs 
quite as much from character as from intellect. If you would 
form a wise judgment of the future of a nation, observe care- 
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fully whether these qualities are increasing or decreasing. 
Observe especially what qualities count for most in public life. 
Is character becoming of greater or less importance? Are the 
men who obtain the highest posts in the nation men of whom, 
in private life and irrespective of party, competent judges speak 
with genuine respect? Are they of sincere convictions, consistent 
lives, indisputable integrity? It is by observing this moral current 
that you can best cast the horoscope of a nation.” 


Now the two fundamentals in education are authority and 
respect: they are the foundation. They are also the great 
means by which the work is accomplished. For what do we 
mean by education? Is it not the cultivation, exercise and de- 
velopment of the intellectual and moral faculties of the child 
in their integrity and in the plenitude and power of their ac- 
tion; to give to its intelligence the science of life and its laws, 
its duties and its destiny, to fix it firmly in truth by an au- 
thoritative teaching of unshakable convictions and _ principles 
of conduct; to instill into its heart the sentiment, the taste, 
the love of the true and the good, with a profound repugnance 
for vice and lying and all that conscience and the law of God 
reprove; to regulate its will, by repressing faults and unruly 
tendencies by a firm and vigilant discipline; and thus education 
forms the child, develops it into the moral man, and prepares 
it to serve its country in the various functions of society which 
it must fulfill in this life, and at the same time prepares it for 
the life to come; for the child has a twofold vocation — that 
of citizen and that of Christian —he is destined not alone for 
this world but for the next, not alone for time but also, and 
especially, for eternity. That is the duty of the parents, the 
first God-ordained educators of the child, that is the duty also 
of the teachers, whose noble office it is to continue the parent’s 
work on a larger scale. And so intellectual and moral training, 
since it is the bringing out and developing of all that is best 
in the human being, not only the mind, but also the heart and 
the will, since it is a continuation, so to speak, of the divine 
creation of the soul, must be ranked among the highest human 
acts and is a work of the highest authority and respect; and 
the source, the raison d’étre of that authority and respect, is 
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God. He is the model of the thing to be made, and His is the 
master-hand in the making. 


Authority comes from “author”, the one who creates or pro- 
duces something; authority, therefore, is the natural gift of 
the author over his work and is defined “the right to command 
and to be obeyed.” Now since God is the Supreme Author of 
all things, He is, in the last instance, the supreme and universal 
authority; all human authority comes from Him, and, there- 
fore, the parents and teachers who take His place must never 
forget that they have to realize the thought, the will and the 
government of God in education. Hence the fear and love 
of God, thankfulness for His benefits, respect for His Holy 
Name, the feeling of dependence on Him, and the expression 
of these things in prayer, are sacred duties without which the 
education of the conscience, heart, will, and even the highest 
intelligence of the child, is impossible. The essential objects 
of man’s faculties are the beautiful, the true, and the good; 
that is to say, at the end of every avenue of rational activity 
you find transcendent truth and beauty and goodness, in other 
words, you find God, you find religion. 

Religion, that holy teacher which spreads ‘out before the 
child’s gaze the highest and purest truths: the great fact of 
creation and the sovereignty of the Creator—the great fact 
of redemption and the love of the Saviour; religion, sublime 
authority which commands the rational being to know and love 
his God, infinitely great and perfect and lovable; Religion, 
mysterious inspirer, which gives grace to do good, courage to 
accomplish the hardest tasks, and makes the faithful heart a 
garden of virtues; religion, the helpful power, the prop of 
childhood, the comforter of age, which points out the pitfall, 
lifts up the unwary one from his abasement, and plants in 
the soul the beginning of wisdom, which is the filial fear of 
God; religion, essential relation of man with God, the sole 
end of divine creation and of human life, — must be the supreme 
object of true education. But it is also an infallible, all-power- 
ful means, of education. And why? Because to it belongs in 
a special way the formation of the heart and the conscience 
of the child. Education forms the intelligence by instruction, 
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it directs and restrains the will by discipline, and that would 
be sufficient for this mundane sphere. But man has a higher 
destiny which puts him in touch with things divine, shows him 
that which is par excellence good and true and right, and makes 
him love moral and religious perfection, In this higher order, 
it is the intelligence and the will of duty that hold first place 
in the human conscience, and duty, “stern daughter of the voice 
of God,” is pointed out by religion, The instruction of religion 
is a light revealing to man by faith the supreme, supernatural 
destiny which is the final object of his life; the discipline of 
religion is the-law and authority. prescribing for man what he 
must do to reach that object; and thus it forms conscience, by 
affording him the certain knowledge of good and evil, by teach- 
ing him to love the one and hate the other; it forms the heart 
by directing the affections along pure and noble lines; it forms 
character by exercise in the pious and patient practice of duty. 
The great French mathematician D’Alembert rightly said: 
Lorsque les jeunes gens n'ont point de religion, ils envotent 
bientot la morale a tous les diables. 

Therein is the special influence of religion in education, it 
is an educational factor which illuminates and inspires all other 
factors; without it all else is weak and vain and false. Religion 
alone makes education a school of respect and truth, of virtue 
and happiness. And that is why the Catholic school develops 
true citizenship. 

I think no one will deny that the Catholic school fully de- 
velops the intellectual qualities requisite for good citizenship; 
for its instruction and. methods, like those of the public school, 
correspond to the needs of the average man, and are based upon 
sound pedagogy and experience. Economic, social and industrial 
efficiency are stimulated not. alone in the parish school, but 
‘in numerous industrial and commercial schools, in schools of 
agriculture and of manual training. The parish schools have 
compared most favorably in many a test with other systems, 
notably in several public competitions in our commercial me- 
tropolis; and very frequently, when there is a question of a 
position to. be filled, the parish school pupil is given the 
preference by unbiased and level-headed employers — a practical 
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sign of the high esteem in which the intellectual training of 
the Catholic school is held. And so we are not surprised when 
the New York correspondent of a great London daily, The 
Morming Leader, telegraphs his paper as follows: “The de- 
nominational schools are gaining astonishingly, convent and 
Brothers’ schools in particular being taxed to their utmost limit 
with applications from pupils of all creeds.” But it is in the 
moral training required for good citizenship that the Catholic 
school stands forth supreme. It has not made the colossal 
mistake of trying to develop faith, hope, love, disinterestedness, 
obedience, and self-restraint from purely natural motives, for 
the Church knows only too well how vain is the effort of human 
reason and human strength against the passions of fallen man- 
kind. Hers is no mere system of human ethics, but a super- 
natural morality based upon the religion of Christ. In her 
school, therefore, she teaches the child that it has a soul as 
well as a body, that it has a Father in Heaven to Whom filial 
respect and love are due, Who sees every thought and word and 
deed, Whose law must be obeyed for right conduct in this life 
and fruition of the life to come. She teaches the child that 
we are all brethren in Christ, destined for the same heavenly 
kingdom, and therefore every Christian is interested in his 
fellowmen, in their spiritual as well as their material welfare, 
for “what doth it profit a man if he gain the whole world and 
suffer the loss of his soul.” She teaches the child that it must 
ever jealously guard and foster the theological virtues — faith, 
hope and love—which it received in its baptismal adoption among 
the children of God. Faith in God and His Providence will 
make it see the hand of God in the conduct and destiny of its 
fellowmen, will cause it to trust those, who, like itself, are 
animated by the same Divine Spirit, will open its eyes to great 
vision since “in God all things are possible.” And this bright 
light of faith makes the child see all things. mundane in their 
proper perspective, and appreciate them at their true value, so 
that on the one hand mere material success puffs not up with 
pride, and on the other ill-fortune casts not down into the 
slough of despair, since above and beyond all that the world 
can give, a great and enduring inheritance awaits it. 
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Faith, hope and charity, these three are one, but the greatest 
is charity—love of God and love of the neighbor. “Thou 
shalt love the Lord thy God, and thy neighbor as thyself.” Since 
the record of the heart of Christ, from its first pulsation in the 
Virgin’s womb to its last flutter on the cross was a story of 
love, so Christianity, true to its Founder and its mission, in- 
spires deeds of love and demands of its votaries love of God 
and love of fellowman. Thus in the school a divine flame en- 
kindles love, greatest and noblest of human passions; the child 
is taught for God’s sake to love its fellows, brethren in Christ 
and co-heirs with him of the city that is to come; and of this 
love is born true service, with disinterestedness of the highest 
type. The Catholic school teaches the child to obey all law- 
fully constituted authority, since all power is from God, a par- 
ticipation and reflection of His divine authority. If, therefore, 
you seek the highest and noblest discipline, and that is the 
quality that the average American citizen probably needs more 
than any other, particularly in this the greatest crisis of our 
history, I say you will find it inculcated in the Catholic school. 
Prompt and cheerful obedience to the teacher in that school, 
means filial respect and obedience to the parents at home, loyal 
submission to the law, effective and affective compliance with 
every right demand of the nation.. : 

Finally the Catholic school teaches its children the most per- 
fect self-control, based upon the Commandments of the Creator 
and Ruler of the universe. “Thou shalt,” “Thou shalt not,” 
speaks the voice of God, and the future Catholic citizen is taught 
to heed Paul’s warning, to beware of the lower self, to practice 
purity and temperance, to chastise the animal nature and keep 
it in subjection, lest it rebel against reason and conquer the 
spirit. 

That is the moral and religious teaching of the Catholic school, 
and since example is the best of teachers, those to whom the 
Catholic child is entrusted are for the most part members of 
religious orders. They are men and women whose lives are 
sanctified by faith, hope and charity; they have given up the 
cares, ambitions, joys of. the world to practice poverty, chastity, 
and obedience, to devote themselves to the spread of God’s 
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knowledge and the extension of His love; and thus they are 
a living model of the ideal citizen whom duty calls to renounce 
the unholy trinity, — profit, pleasure, pride, — and put in their 
place disinterestedness, respect for authority, and self-restraint. 


Small wonder if a man like Professor Hodge of Princeton 
speaks: thus: ‘‘Shall we not all of us who really believe in 
God give thanks to Him, that He has preserved the Roman 
Catholic Church in America to-day true to that theory of edu- 
cation upon which our fathers founded the public schools, and 
from which they have been so madly perverted.” And that 
sterling American, Amasa Thornton of New York, whose little 
girl attends the parish school, has this to say: ‘Catholics should 
not be considered un-American because they wish their children 
to be trained in religion and morals when they are being edu- 
cated. For the sake of my country I wish the moral and re- 
ligious training applied by the Catholics in their parochial schools 
would be largely applied in the public schools.” 


Yes, my friends, we can be truly proud of the Catholic school, 
for it is an important part of the Catholic system, of the Catholic 
Church —the greatest of all societies, the most ancient, the 
most strong; universal in its extent, most notable in its prin- 
ciples, most helpful in its laws and regulations; magnificent in 
its history, wonderful in its machinery, powerful in its govern- 
ment, resourceful in its management, all-embracing in its activity, 
divine in its origin, organization, object and results. She still 
guards, as she has ever guarded, the sacredness of the family 
and the home; holds rigidly and inflexibly to the inviolability 
of the marriage tie; preaches and teaches the duty of obedience 
to law and respect for lawful authority—in a word, her pre- 
cepts constitute the best safeguard for individual conduct and 
for human society. She holds aloft the scales of justice in de- 
claring and defining the rights of labor and the duties of capital. 
With divine charity she. provides for the mitigation of every 
human ill and infirmity: in hospitals for the sick, in refuges 
for the erring and unfortunate, in homes for the aged poor, in 
asylums for the foundling and the orphan. And all this has 
come from the generosity of the Catholic laity, under the im- 
pulse and guidance of the Catholic hierarchy and clergy, through 
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the exalted devotion and self-sacrifice of Catholic Brothers and 
Sisters. Is not this the highest citizenship? And what is at 
the bottom of it all? The Catholic religion! As that grand 
old man of America, the venerable Cardinal of Baltimore says 
in his latest book: ‘The Catholic feels, as he has learned from 
the lips of his own revered and trusted teachers of religion, 
that the more faithful he is to his religion, the better and nobler 
citizen will he be; in the religious principles which he has 
received he sees the surest defense of the State against the 
forces of disorder and lawlessness, and the insidious influences 
that work for the overthrow of our Christian moral standards 
_in private and public life.” 

Dark clouds of peril hover over our land. In this supreme 
moment Columbia calls us with that thrilling message that flut- 
tered from the mast of Nelson’s flagship: “America expects 
every man to do his duty;” and it is no idle boast to affirm that 
the first to answer that call will be the men and women edu- 
cated in the Catholic school. Who was the first to lay down 
his life in the landing at Vera Cruz?— Haggerty, an Irish 
Catholic. When we declared war on Germany who was the 
first to fall in defense of the flag, and now lies buried in the 
broad Atlantic? Eopulucci, an Italian Catholic. But the Irish 
Catholic and the Italian Catholic were above all, American 
Catholics, as they proved by the great test: “greater love than 
this hath no man, that he lay down his life.” And it will be 
ever thus; for the Catholic school is the school of highest citizen- 
ship and of purest patriotism; its children can truly sing and 
practice in their daily lives the beautiful hymn of the great 
Boston Cardinal : — 


“Hail, banner of our holy Faith 
Redemption’s sacred sign 

Sweet emblem thou of heavenly hope 
And of all help divine. * 

We bare our heads in reverence 
As o’er us is unfurled 

The Standard of the Cross of Christ, 
Whose blood redeemed the world. 
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“Hail, banner of our native land 
Great ensign of the free 
We love thy glorious stars and stripes, 
Emblem of liberty. 
Lift high the Cross, unfurl the Flag; 
May they forever stand 
United in our hearts and hopes, 
God and our native land.” 


They have really learned to live for their country, and they 
are not afraid to die for it. 
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REVEREND EDWARD F. GARESCHE’, S. J., EDITOR OF 
The Queen’s Work, st. Louis, Mo. 


It is very appropriate that the concluding session of the 
Catholic Educational Association should’ take an intensely prac- 
tical tone. The work we are engaged in seeks in practical fruits 
its justification and its crown. All our discussions have as 
their purpOse to discover the best means of training Catholic 
youth for the fullness of good citizenship for the State and the 
Church, of making them worthy citizens, that is, both of earth 
and of heaven. 

But there are certain aspects of our work that deserve 
emphasis just at this time, not only because of their practical 
value, but also because in the crowding of other interests they 
are likely to be forgotten. Let me bring them briefly before 
you. To begin with, there is a want in our curriculum not often 
adverted to and yet which is of far-reaching consequences to 
the entire Church in America. It is the want of definite and 
practical training, given in every grade according to the needs 
and capacities of the pupils, to fit them to take their part in 
the work of the lay apostolate for the help of their neighbor 
and of the Church. The training we are giving to our children 
in secular studies and in religion is constantly improving in 
method and in thoroughness. We simply must add to this an 
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equally practical and thorough training in the methods of the 
lay apostolate. Unless we impress our children in their docile 
years with their duties and opportunities in this matter, we 
shall never raise up the generation of zealous workers which 
the needs of the Church require. 

Time and again, in speaking with members both of the clergy 
and of the laity, it has been pointed out to me that our Catholic 
people are some of them notably slow in realizing their share 
in the work of the Church. They have come -to look on re- 
ligious work as almost exclusively the province of priests and 
Sisters, and whenever any practical problem of charitable or 
social work is presented to them they instinctively turn to the 
religious or to the priest for a solution. Moreover, a great many 
good Catholics lack information as to the method of relieving 
distress or of meeting the needs of their Catholic brethren. 
They are entirely at sea as to the work and methods both of 
Catholic organizations’ and of the secular ones, They know 
little or nothing of the charitable activities of the State and 
city institutions. For lack of this knowledge and of any prac- 
tical first-hand experience, they are entirely helpless when it 
comes to dealing with cases of distress, except that now and 
then they can give a little money to relieve some poor family 
with a supply of food and clothing. More than such occasional 
charity is required if we are to meet the needs of this time. 
There must be careful and thorough organization, We must 
enlist the active, energetic efforts of many individuals. It is 
only by the systematic cooperation of thousands and thousands 
of the Catholic laity that we shall ever effectively meet the 
needs of the Church. 

It is time, then, that we Catholic educators began systemat- 
ically to train our children for the work before them. The 
hope of the Church is always in the young generation. It is 
only slowly and with difficulty, and in a partial degree that the 
older generation adapts itself to rising needs. But the plastic, 
docile and generous hearts of children can be given that direc- 
tion and shape which is needed to fit them for the work of 
the future. And of all the energies of Catholics in the coming 
generation, social work is to claim an immense share. More- 
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over there is no doubt that we can train the children-to a 
greater participation in charitable work if only we have a 
definite and systematic method. It is merely a question of 
adopting some unified, tested, and thorough way of inculcating 
a knowledge of practical charity methods, an appreciation of 
the needs of others, and a realization on the part of the in- 
dividual child of his or her ability to take part in the work of 
the Church and of religion. Even a hasty glance at the state of 
the Church in this country should suffice to convince us of the 
pressing need of such instruction in our schools. It is the glory 
of the Church and the fulfillment of Our Lord’s prophecy, that 
the poor who are anything nowadays are Catholics. But this 
gratifying circumstance imposes on our Catholic people in gen- 
eral an immense burden and obligation. The little sons and 
daughters of the poor in the great city slums are in continual 
need of help to counteract their bad surroundings and lift 
them to better circumstances where they can become good 
Catholics and good citizens. Among the seething population of 
our cities, the children of our Catholic poor are being ground 
between the upper and nether millstones. Bad housing, bad 
food, congested dwellings, hurt them physically, and the rough 
life of the street and the dangerous associations they meet with 
in tenement and alley are still more dangerous to their souls. 
Add to this the sometimes well-meant but injurious efforts of — 
non-Catholic associations, and one has a pitiable situation. 
These organizations and non-Catholic settlements, sometimes 
supplied by denominational churches, as soon as they begin to 
work among the children at all necessarily find themselves in 
touch with a great number of Catholic children. The workers 
in these settlements do not realize that to influence a Catholic 
child to join any other denomination is to deprive it of its 
birthright and to do a grievous injury to its soul. These chil- 
dren seldom become steadfast members of any other denomina- 
tion, but the influence of non-Catholic associations does often 
destroy their fervor and swing them into the growing ranks 
of the pitiable army of indifferents in matters of religion. 
Therefore, it is certain that unless the well-to-do among our 
laity take some more effective measures to help these children 
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they will be lost by thousands both to the Church and to good 
citizenship. 

Again there is great need of instructing our Catholic children 
in the faith. To be a good Catholic one must be well instructed 
in the teachings and principles of the Church, This instruction 
is denied to many of our Catholic children at home and at 
school. At home for the reason that their parents are often 
unable or unwilling to teach them their faith, whether the 
mere struggle for existence takes all their energy and time, 
or because they themselves are not sufficiently well instructed; 
at school, because, as statistics show, the greater part of the 
Catholic children in the United States are not in the parish 
schools. Consider the appalling fact that out of more than 
three million Catholic children of school age in the United States 
only one million five hundred thousand are actually attending 
the parish schools. The remainder are for the most part in the 
public schools, outside the influence of our devoted Sisterhoods. 
There is great need of volunteers among the laity to gather 
these children into classes and to teach them catechism and pre- 
pare them for first Communion, and it would be well also if 
perseverance classes were arranged for them, to keep up a 
systematic instruction in the truths of the faith, until the child 
has graduated from the high school and reaches the age of 
eighteen or twenty years. 

Again, vacation time is a dangerous time for many Cathoilc 
children in the city. Some time ago the head of the so-called 
National Vacation Bible School Association called upon me and 
asked‘ for the addresses of the Catholic vacation schools, I in- 
quired, “Why do you wish these addresses?” and he replied that 
he would like to direct Catholic children in his Vacation Bible 
Schools to go to the Catholic schools where they belong. “How 
many Catholic. children have you in your Vacation Schools?” 
I asked, and the answer indicated that the ‘Catholics in his classes 
numbered about twenty-five thousand. This organization was 
maintaining three hundred and twenty schools in seventy cities 
with a total registration of one hundred thousand of whom about 
one-fourth were Catholics. Nearly two thousand Protestant 
young men and women were giving up their vacations to: teach 
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Bible lessons to these children, and the movement was growing 
and spreading, nearly doubling itself every year. These twenty- 
five thousand Catholic children are, however, only a small part 
of the Catholic children who need some protection during vaca- 
tion time in Catholic vacation schools. Certainly there are 
no less than five hundred thousand Catholic children who are 
in more or less acute need of some such activity to help them 
through the summer. To them vacation time is a dangerous 
time. Their only playground is the dusty street, full of con- 
tamination both for body and mind. We need an army of 
volunteers, generous-hearted Catholic men and women, who 
will give a part of their vacation to keep Catholic children in- 
terested in the faith and give them some needed instruction in 
these vacation schools. 


Another aspect of work for children which is pitifully in- 
sistent in its demands on our attention, is that of caring for 
delinquents who are brought before the Juvenile Court. Careful 
investigations have shown that in some of the large cities, 
fifty, sixty, and even eighty percent of the boys and girls brought 


up for trial are Catholics. The Catholic children are for the 
most part tried for what are called non-shameful offenses, that 
is for petty and mischievous misdeeds, but the disgrace of a 
term in the House of Correction or the shame of an appearance 
in the Juvenile Court, often starts them on the downward path. 
The officers of the court are most anxious in many cases to 
find volunteer Catholic men and women who will take a special 
interest in some delinquent child and watch over his or her 
fortunes. We need a great number of zealous volunteers 
among the laity to take up this work, yet it is very difficult 
to get Catholic young men and women to volunteer, simply be- 
cause they have an idea that work of this kind is outside their 
sphere. 

Again, we must have Catholic troops of Boy Scouts and 
associations similar to the Camp Fire Girls to take care of 
those boys and girls who need some special association of 
this description, and here again we shall require leaders from 
among our Catholic young men and women. 
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When we come to the immigrants and their children we meet 
an especial difficulty. Statistics indicate that there are in the 
United States fifteen million immigrants. In round numbers 
some seven or eight million of these immigrants are Catholic. 
According to the estimate of the United States Commissioner 
of Immigration, about two million five hundred thousand of 
these immigrants are ignorant of the English language, and one 
can imagine what sort of rough labor-they are obliged .to take 
up in order to support their families. They are unable through 
the force of circumstances, to give their children the training they 
need to grow up good: Catholics and good citizens, unless we 
assist them. Non-Catholic associations, in particular the Y. M. 
©. A. and the Y. W. C. A., have classes and night schools 
for immigrants, where they are given training in English, com- 
mercial law, citizenship, and such vague religion as the lay 
volunteers can impart. There is a vast field here for Catholic 
activity in teaching these men and women how to adapt them- 
selves to new conditions, and make their way in the world, and 


bring up their children good Catholics. 


Then one comes to the need of Catholic young men and 
young women for associations similar to the Y. M. C. A. and 
the Y. W. C. A. Exhaustive studies of these associations have 
shown that in the Y. M. C. A., out of a total membership of 
six hundred and twenty-five thousand, one hundred and fifty 
thousand are Catholics, and in the Y. W. C. A., out of a total 
membership of three hundred and fifty thousand, it would seem 
that about forty thousand are Catholic young women. There 
is no need to go over again the data and statistics which we 
have given on this subject through many issues of The Queen’s 
Work. Suffice it to say that we have now established a Catholic 
Young Men’s Association to offset and parallel for Catholics 
the work of the Y. M. C. A. But to bring such an organization 
to full success we must have the cooperation of many generous, 
unselfish Catholic men and women. This is the age of drifters. 
Great armies of Catholic young men and young women are 
pouring from rural districts into the great cities, seeking em- 
ployment and society. They find, most of them, mediocre posi- 
tions and a cheap boarding house, and thereafter their life is 
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a scramble after a living and a good time. One can fancy the 
dangers which beset these young people, especially the young 
men, suddenly relieved from the restraints of home and thrown 
into the allurements of city life with its mixed and dangerous 
associations, There is an immense need of some association 
to do for these young people what the Y. M. C. A. and the 
Y. W. C. A. attempt to do for young men and young women 
in general, to give them a place of recreation and amusement 
where they can meet their fellow Catholics, and where they 
will find recreation within their means. 

Again, so many Catholic young women are underpaid that it 
is a_great service to thenr to establish cooperative dormitories 
where they can obtain lodging and food at the cheapest possible 
rate, living together in Catholic companionship. 


There remain still other wide and urgent needs. Thus for 
example, Catholic literature is insistent in its demands on our 
attention as the one great way to counteract the flood of harm- 
ful and poisonous print that is pouring from so many presses. 


We need many Catholic readers, sincerely interested in Catholic 
literature, but it is only by training our children in the schools 
that we shall obtain helpers in this great field of effort which 
the times absolutely require. 

Again, the vast needs of the Catholic missions more and more 
assert themselves, and it is a calamity that at this hour of God 
in the foreign missions when the vast fields of Asia and Africa 
are white as never before with a multitudinous harvest of souls, 
when all that is needed to reap this great harvest is support 
for Catholic missionaries and catechists, that our people are 
not more alive to the situation and more eager to contribute 
millions for the spread of God’s kingdom among the unbelievers. 
We must train our children systematically and unwearyingly to 
be generous to the missions, until for the paltry million a year 
that the present generation gives, we shall see a hundred millions 
of dollars flowing every year from our rich country to water 
the fields of Christianity in the far East. 

A great number of other needs will suggest themselves, such 
as the need of study clubs to acquaint our people more and 
‘more with the treasures of Catholic literature and prepare them 
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to explain and defend the doctrines of the faith; the need of 
night schools to accommodate the growing number of young 
men and women who want to improve their condition but who 
have only time at night because they have to work for a living. 
These young people are flocking to the night schools of the 
Y. M. C. A. and the Y. W. C. A. But with no great effort 
we could establish Catholic night schools for them, in which 
they might learn secular trades and at the same time receive 
further instructions in their faith. 

Again, the social side of Catholic life demands its share of 
attention, welcoming the newcomers into the parish, introducing 
them to Catholic societies, getting up little entertainments, — all 
these things offer great occasions for the exercise of Christian 
charity. In a word, the field is so various that almost any one 
can find some scope for talent and activity in taking up one 
or another of the many works of the lay apostolate. 

It is quite obvious that all these needs can only be met by 
training our Catholic people to greater knowledge of conditions 
and of methods and a clearer understanding of their own share 
of ‘individual and useful effort. We are not able to pay for 
trained workers to meet all these multitudinous needs, but with 
a little organization they can be met by volunteer activities. 
But these activities must be trained and stimulated from the 
child’s early years by careful and systematic instruction in the 
work of the lay apostolate while still at school. 

It is of course not practicable to introduce into the curriculum 
a distinct course in the lay apostolate. Yet something as ef- 
fective can be done by use of the Sodality of the Blessed Vir- 
gin as the means for this training of the mind and hearts of 
the children and interesting them in the active works of the 
lay apostle. During the last three years we have been engaged 
in a very earnest and. widespread effort to bring the Sodalities 
of the Blessed Virgin to a realization of their duties and op- 
portunities. The first rule of the Sodality declares that the 
Sodality of the Blessed Virgin is a religious body one of whose 
prime objects is to enlist its members in works of zeal. 


“The Sodality of Our Lady,” the rule says, “an association 
founded ‘by the Society of Jesus and approved by the Holy 
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See, is a religious body which aims at fostering in its members 
an ardent devotion, reverence, and filial love towards the Blessed 
Virgin Mary. Through this devotion and with the protection 
of so good a Mother, it seeks to make the faithful gathered to- 
gether under her name good Catholics, sincerely bent on sancti- 
fying themselves, each in his state of life, and zealous, as far 
as their condition in life permits, to save and sanctify their 
neighbor and to defend the Church of Jesus Christ against 
the attacks of the wicked.” (Rule 1, Common Rules of the 
Sodalities of Our Lady, Edition of 1910.) 


Its first aim is to excite an ardent devotion to the Blessed 
Mother of God, and therefore the work of the sodality is to be 
supernatural, unselfish, and holy. It is a chivalry of service, 
a militia of the Blessed Mother of God, and in joining this 
society the child consecrates itself to work in honor of the 
Blessed Mother and makes a lifelong pledge of allegiance and 
fidelity to her. It should be impressed on the mind of the 
child, therefore, from the first days of its entrance into school 
that the sodality is not merely another class, compulsory in 
its attendance, nor a sort of passive formality, but an active 
and earnest consecration, and the child should be stirred up 
to ambition and a desire of entering the sodality, so as to 
consecrate itself to the service of the Blessed Mother. “Once 
a sodalist always a sodalist”, and so when the child enters the 
sodality it should be made to feel that it has devoted itself to 
lifelong service. The student should not be admitted at once 
to full membership. When the child expresses a wish to join 
the sodality it should be allowed to enter as a candidate and 
told that if it is faithful enough and shows enough interest 
and zeal in the work of the sodality, it will soon be allowed 
full membership. Then its solemn admission into the sodality, 
the recital of the act of consecration, and the conferring of 
the medal, should be made as impressive as possible, so that the 
child will always remember the day on which it was formally 
admitted into the service of the holy Mother of God. Once 
a candidate in the sodality the child should hear frequent and 
careful instructions on the rules and spirit of this great society. 
A book of rules should be given to each one, and sodality talks, 
instead of being general homilies, should turn on the purpose 
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and spirit of the sodality. Every phrase of the rules will 
afford material for interesting and practical instruction, A 
whole series of these talks are being given in The Queen’s Work, 
and a little reflection on these will afford every director new 
ideas for instructions. 

The next step is the organization of sections or groups of the 
children to train them in initiative and in the work of the lay 
apostolate. These groups may be separated according to classes 
and their membership made greater or less according to the 
number of active and capable sodalists. The idea of these 
committees is twofold. First, to interest the children in the 
particular work of the section, teach them the methods of the 
work, and their own part in it, and accustom them to do some- 
thing in the way of personal effort. The second purpose of 
the section is to afford a training school for initiative and per- 
sonal effort, so that the children will be early accustomed to 
take the lead and manage. Is not this, by the way, a very 
notable lack in our curriculum,—to afford to the child an 
opportunity to exercise its own energy and talents in some 
work where failure and mistake will not bring any disastrous 
consequence? It has sometimes been said, and with truth, 
that the very care we take of our Catholic children, the pains 
our teachers go to, in order to help their charges, may tend 
to cultivate in the children a certain dependency and selfishness. 
This can be best counteracted by giving them, in the sodality, 
an opportunity to practice useful charity and at the same time 
to try their powers in'a way where mistakes will do no harm. 
The director of the sodality should therefore be very careful 
to give the children as large a part as possible in the work, 
make them responsible for success or failure, and give them 
credit for whatever good is done. With a little judicious praise 
and criticism we shall be astonished to see how much our 
children can do. The work taken up by these sections of 
the sodality will vary according to local circumstances and the 
talents of the children. 


The following sections, however, will be found quite generally 
practicable: Section for Frequent Communion, Section for 
Catholic Literature, Entertainment Section, Holy Name Section, 
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Catholic Missions Section, and Academies and Study Clubs for 
the studying of the history of the Church, Catholic doctrine, 
Catholic literature, and similar subjects, to supplement the school 
course and to give the children an opportunity of conducting these 
activities for themselves, and preparing themselves to answer 
the questions and difficulties of non-Catholics. In some places 
it may also be possible to add sections for teaching catechism, 
and one for the help of the poor. The activities of each of 
these sections is threefold. The children should be encouraged 
to pray for the work they are engaged in. They should also 
study and learn as far as possible the field of the work and the 
methods used to promote it. Finally they should work accord- 
ing to their opportunity, to help on the particular activity of 
the section. It may be better in some places to begin with 
one or two sections and develop them thoroughly, and then 
gradually introduce others. Besides the general officers of the 
sodality, described in the Book of Rules, each section should 
also have its president, secretary, and treasurer, and these 
little groups can have their meetings separately, though the sec- 
tions should each read a report once a month to the assembled 
sodality. In the high schools and academies more advanced 
work can be taken up, some suggestions for which will be 
made later on in the course of these remarks. 

If this plan of sodality organization is carried out, the chil- 
dren will come gradually to take a greater and greater part in 
the activities of the sections, and it has been found by experi- 
ence, especially in more advanced classes, that the director’s 
work will resolve itself into directing and encouraging and giving 
advice, while all the sometimes vexatious details will be attended 
to by the enthusiastic members themselves. While much more 
visible and tangible results may be expected in the case of 
college sodalities, yet we wish most earnestly to emphasize the 
suggestion that the sodality be taken up as early as possible in 
the parish schools, We must accustom our children at a very 
early age to exert themselves in the work of service in honor 
of the Blessed Virgin and for the benefit of the neighbor and 
the Church, and while the sodality in the high schools and col- 
leges may accomplish much more in the way of tangible good, 
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still the parish school sodalities are laying the foundation of 
greater work in the future. 


It may. be well to say a further word concerning the activities 
of the sections. The members of the Section for Frequent Com- 
munion will not only make the pledge of the Guild of the 
Blessed Sacrament, that it is to say, to come to holy Communion 
once a week, salute the Blessed Sacrament when passing a 
church, and attend Benediction from time to time, but he or 
she will also try to induce other children to make the same 
pledge and to pass on the pledge to others in their turn, accord- 
ing to the Rules of the Guild. They will pray for the spread 
of frequent Communion, study the reasons for it, and: fit them- 
selves to be apostles of this holy practice all their life long. 

The Catholic Literature Section will pray, study, and work 
for Catholic literature. The members can gather Catholic mag- 
azines and papers from their own homes or from neighbors’ 
_ homes and bring them to school to be done up in bundles and 
sent out to the hospitals and other public institutions. They can 
also subscribe for Catholic periodicals, borrow Catholic books 
from the public library, and ask for the purchase of new vol- 
umes, have a Catholic Press Hour at which Catholic periodicals 
are discussed and interesting articles noted, and even help con- 
duct Book-Racks and Church Door Libraries in their own parish 
church, 

The Entertainment Section may go to the poorhouses, hos- 
pitals, Little Sisters of the Poor, and the Juvenile Homes and 
: give entertainments for the inmates. They can also encourage 
sociability by giving entertainments in the parishes, and in the 
high schools and colleges they can promote a Catholic Litera- 
ture Bureau which supplies lectures and instructions on Catholic 
subjects. 

The Holy Name Section among the boys will stand out for 
clean talking and good conversation, restraining any tendency 
to bad language or vulgarity. 

The Catholic Missions Section will pray, study, and work for 
the missions, engaging its members and others to make contribu- 
tions to the Self-Denial Fund, and urging all, its members in 
particular, to become acquainted with the conditions and needs 
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of the missions. Among the girls sewing circles can be formed 
to make vestments, altar linen, and other articles for the mis- 
sions. In a word, whatever service in the way of collecting 
funds and supplies for the missions comes within the- ability 
of children can be performed by these helpers of the Queen. 

Finally, the Academies and Study Clubs will take up Catholic 
literature, questions from Catholic history, and difficulties of 
non-Catholics concerning the faith. These Academies and Study 
Clubs may also undertake almost any branch of study which 
will be considered useful to them as Catholics, and at their meet- 
ings can read papers and have discussions on the subjects in 
question. This activity is of course suited for colleges and 
high schools. It is really astonishing what results can be ob- 
tained by a careful and systematic use of this simple plan. In 
The Queen's Work will be found an account of the work of 
college sodalities, both of young men and young women, which 
forms a striking object-lesson on the value of the sodality as a 
training school for lay apostles. 


I had the pleasure of attending a meeting of one of these 
sections, that for Social Work, of the Senior Sodality of St. 
Xavier College, Cincinnati. I must record the pleasure that 
I felt in seeing how extremely capable were the members of 
the section and how independent they were of any coaching on 
the part of the director. The meeting had not been prepared, I 
happened in unexpectedly, but everything went on as though 
it has been previously rehearsed. The members assigned to 
work for boys in the Juvenile Court made their report with 
self-confidence and precision. They seemed to have on all 
hands a thorough knowledge of the conditions and methods of 
work for boys in Cincinnati. The Juvenile Court and the De- 
tention Home were as familiar to these sodalists as their own 
front dooryards, and the familiarity they were getting with 
the methods of the work would keep them at it long after their 
schooldays had ended. What a benefit to our boys to give them 
this training in active effort, to make them so familiar with 
the workings of charitable organizations, and the methods of 
helping the poor boys that they will not feel the slightest bash- 
fulness or hesitancy in times to come, in going in and taking 
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their part in the work that has lost its strangeness and mystery. 
One might go on at great length to speak of other points of 
the management of school sodalities, but I must not weary you. 


Let me say a word now in conclusion on the wider work 
of organizing sodalities in parishes and in cities, for which the 
school sodality is to be a training and a preparation. The pur- 
pose of the sodality, so clearly outlined in the -rule quoted 
above, embraces a threefold activity in honor of the Blessed 
Virgin. This first is for one’s personal holiness, which is to 
be attained through the imitation of the virtues of the Blessed 
Mother and the practice of dévotion to her, frequent Com- 
munion, examination of conscience, spiritual reading, holy med- 
itation, which are prescribed in the sodality rules. The second 
field of effort is work for the neighbor, all the spiritual and 
corporal works of mercy, according to each one’s opportunity. 
The third field is the defense and spread of the faith, and 
work for the welfare of the Church. The sodalities are more- 
over, according to the clear instructions of the Popes, renewed 
by our present Holy Father, Benedict XV in his address to 
the sodalists at Rome, to be associations of men as well as of 
women, of those engaged in professional and business work, 
as well as the poor and simple, of young as well as old. This 
makes the sodality an universal association, “The mother of 
societies”, as the Pope has called it, filling its members with 
a spirit of devotion to the Blessed Mother and through this 
devotion setting them at work in the field of the lay apostolate. 

It is obvious then what an immense efficiency the sodality pos- 
sesses to organize the work of the lay apostolate and to unify 
Catholic activities. One of the great needs of these times is 
some means to unify the many societies in the parishes. We 
are in too many cases divided by our very organization, disunited 
by our many unions, dissociated by our societies, and separated 
by the very multiplicity of new organizations. Moreover it is 
often very difficult to get the parish as such into any field of 
Catholic effort, and so any society which offers a way of unify- 
ing and coordinating parish activities and of associating the 
parishes together, while respecting their individual rights, will 
be a providential answer to the needs of this time. In the 
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sodality we find such an organization, open to all classes and 
every age, without any special purpose of its own save to work 
for the Blessed Mother. The sodality can take up whatever 
is not yet being attended to, while avoiding interference with 
existing associations. For the last several years we have de- 
veloped a plan of parish organization based on the sodality, 
which is full of splendid possibilities and has already produced 
remarkable fruit. The idea of this organization is to enroll the 
zealous and active members of the congregation into divisions 
of the sodality, a division being provided for boys and girls, 
young men and young women, and older men and older women. 
These divisions are each called by the name of a saint, and 
are then subdivided into sections or committees to which is 
entrusted all the work that is to be done in the parish and 
is not already attended to by other associations. To give some 
notion of the methods of this organization we shall quote from 
the account of a parish very successfully organized on these lines 
in one of our largest cities. 

The former pastor had been unwell for years, hence though 
the parish was extremely largesand well to do there were no 
societies in it except a small conference of St. Vincent de Paul. 
When a new pastor was given charge on the death of a former 
pastor, he asked us to organize the entire parish on the lines 
that we had been suggesting. So we made an appointment for 
a Sunday, and on that day I spoke at all of the Sunday Masses 
on the need of the lay apostolate, emphasizing the words of Our 
Lord in the 25th chapter of St. Matthew, in which He so 
solemnly enjoins active work for the neighbor. We then ex- 
tended, in the name of the pastor, an urgent invitation to all 
who wished to take part in the active work of the parish to 
come to one of the three meetings to bé held that day, one for 
the young ladies at three o’clock, another for the married ladies 
at four-thirty, and the third for the young men and married 
men at eight in the evening. 

At the first meeting a splendid gathering of young ladies 
listened with interest to an account of the work of the sodality. 
After emphasizing the great purpose, to inspire’ devotion. to the 
Blessed Virgin, and pointing out the threefold way in which 
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this devotion is to show itself, by work for one’s own personal 
holiness, the help of the neighbor and the defense of the Church, 
I enumerated the activities of the lay apostolate which might be 
taken up in the parish, mentioned the work of teaching catechism 
to poor children, helping the work of the parish school, sewing 
for the altar, the missions and the poor, organizing dramatic 
entertainments, social clubs and study clubs, circulating Catholic 
literature, establishing a church-door library, welcoming strangers 
and newcomers to the parish, helping poor girls; in a word 
we covered the whole field of possible endeavor for Catholic 
young women. Then came an interesting part of the work. 
The pastor arose and invited all who cared to abide by the rules 
of the sodality and to undertake its work to group themselves 
into sections. He called off one by one the names of the various 
sections, indicating the part of the church where those who 
wished to join these sections might go. “All those who wish 
to join the sewing section”, said he, “please occupy the front 
pews on the right-hand side”. A great crowd arose and moved 
toward these pews, and for the moment I was afraid that all of 
the sodalists were going to join the sewing section! However 
very many more remained, and so we continued to call off the 
names of the sections one by one and grouped them in different 
parts of the church. Then came the question of leadership. 
The obvious method was to call for volunteers, and here sur- 
prising developments occurred. “Is there any one”, said he, 
“who can take charge of the entertainment section, who is ex- 
perienced in dramatics and elocution?’ A young lady came 
forward. “Well, Father,” said she, “for three years I have 
been in charge of dramatics at the university”. Again, there 
was need of some one to take charge of the study club for 
Catholic literature. Another lady arose and approached the 
pastor. She was a professor of literature at the university, and 
as she came forward she remarked to me in an aside, “It just 
happens that I am writing a text-book on Catholic literature”. 
The pastor was very anxious to establish a supplementary lunch 
for the poor children. After he had gone about a bit among 
the sodalists, inquiring whether there was any one there who had 
experience in such activities, he came back. “Why, Father”, 
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said he, “I have just discovered that we have here in the parish 
the leading expert on food values in the State of Illinois! She 
is employed by the public schools for just the kind of work that 
I want her for. We never would have found these people in 
five years,” he went on, “if we had not had some such meeting 
as this.” 

The preliminary work of organization finished, and the secre- 
taries having taken down the names and addresses and telephone 
numbers of those present, the young ladies left the church to 
make room for their mothers, who were to come for the second 
meeting at four-thirty. At this meeting a great number of 
married women gathered to hear of the purpose of the sodality 
and its methods of organization, and they were no less 
enthusiastic than the young ladies. The chief activities pro- 
posed to them by the pastor were to district the parish so as to 
keep in touch with the parishioners and welcome newcomers, 
and to sew for the altar, the foreign missions, etc. ,In the eve- 
ning a very well-attended meeting of young men and married 
men concluded the activities of the day. To the married men 
we suggested cooperation with the St. Vincent de Paul Society 
and building a new parish school, while to the young men we 
proposed the formation of study clubs for their own improve- 
ment, and encouraged them to take care of the poor boys of the 
parish. We concluded the day with a little talk to the Sisters to 
tell them of the method of organizing sections in the sodalities 
in the school. It was really delightful to see the general 
enthusiasm at the end of that very busy day. One matron in 
the parish came up to say that she felt that she would not sleep 
a wink that night, as she was so eager to begin some of the 
activities! Best of all, the enthusiasm instead of dying down 
has gone on increasing in depth and fervor. 


Similar organizations have been begun in a number of other 
parishes, and with similar gratifying results. Finally there 
remains the task of organizing these sodalities into civic unions, 
which also are going forward rapidly. The plan of the 
Sodality Union is a very simple one. It is merely a federation 
of sodalities which brings them together for consultation but 
leaves them quite free in their work in their own parishes. The 
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general plan of organization is as follows: At the initial meet- 
ing delegates are sent from all the sodalities that wish to join 
the union, and these delegates are empowered to act for the 
sodality in making preliminary arrangements. The scope and 
purpose of the union is explained and a copy of the constitution 
put before the delegates. Committees are appointed on mem- 
bership, constitution and by-laws, and on nomination of officers, 
and a date is fixed for the organization meeting, giving each 
sodalist delegate time to report back to the director and the 
sodality and obtain their approval for joining the union. At the 
organization meeting the committees make their reports, the 
sodalities announce their intention of joining the union; and the 
constitution, as reported by the committee, is usually approved 
for one year, so that a test may be made and modifications 
suggested, if any are needed. The officers are then elected and 
the committee on membership appoints representatives to visit 
the pastors whose sodalities have not joined the union and 
acquaint them with what has been done. The control of the 
union is fixed in a board of spiritual directors, who are the 
priests directing the individual sodalities, and the council of the 
board of delegates, who are composed of the presidents or 
prefects of the sodalities, and one elected delegate from every 
fifty members. In this way a proportionate representation is 
given. 

The activities of the union are twofold. First, devotional, 
which consist in the organization of city-wide demonstrations in 
honor of the Blessed Virgin twice or four times a year, always 
in May and October. At these demonstrations the sodalists 
gather either in one or in several districts for religious exercises 
and a sermon on the aims of the sodality. The other activity of 
the sodality is in organizing the members for social work 
through committees on membership and sociability, parish wel- 
fare, Catholic literature, public morals, etc. Each of these com- 
mittees is composed of one delegate from each sodality and 
each meets separately to consider the business assigned to it. 
The delegates thus informed and with a concerted plan of action 
go back to their own sodalities to organize, with the advice of 
the director, sections or committees for the work proposed. 
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Then, every two months, beginning with January, there is a 
general meeting of the delegates, at which reports from all these 
committees are read so that every one is informed of what is 
being done in the union. Some very gratifying results have 
already been achieved through these unions of sodalities. 


In Pittsburgh, for example, the Sodality Union has inaugurated 
a Sodality Social Service which conducts several settlements, is 
maintaining night schools for working girls, is planning a train- 
ing school for settlement workers, lecture courses, and other 
activities. In St. Louis, the Catholic Literature Section has 
developed an interesting plan of holding Book Talks of ten 
minutes each, six or seven of them in an evening, at which 
Catholic books are interestingly discussed. The books them- 
selves are supplied from the Public Library together with cards, 
and anyone who wishes can at the conclusion of the meeting 
take out a card and borrow the book he wishes to read. The other 
committees are getting in touch with the strangers of the city 
and cooperating with the Federation Committee on public 
morals, etc. In each union the work is adapted to the particular 
needs of the city so as to cooperate with existing organizations. 
Thus, for example, the Sodality Union in Baltimore has estab- 
lished a Directory of Boarding Houses and is planning an em- 
ployment agency and cafeteria for the working girls. That in 
Ft. Wayne has successfully suppressed several offensive burlesque 
theatres. These unions show a healthy growth and will be a 
powerful means of awakening the interest of our people in 
mutual helpfulness and the spiritual and corporal works of 
mercy. Unions have now been established in Los Angeles, Ft. 
Wayne, New Orleans, St. Louis, Baltimore, Pittsburgh, Roches- 
ter, N. Y., Bridgeport, Conn., and Boston, and are under way in 
other places. 

It will be seen that this work is a vast one and _ will 
require years and much effort to bring it to completion. The 
foundations of its permanency should be strongly laid in 
the heart of the child during the impressionable years of school. 
If the school sodalities are true sodalities, centers of zeal and 
schools of fervor in the service of the Blessed Mother, where 
the children are instructed in the work for personal holiness, the 
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help of the neighbor and the defense of the Church, and where 
they are given opportunities to practice devoted self-sacrifice in 
their little way in the sections for the work for the missions, 
for frequent Communion, for the help of Catholic literature, 
etc., then they will receive a new idea of the sodality of the 
Blessed Virgin and appreciate that in joining the sodality they 
consecrate themselves to a lifelong service of the Blessed 
Mother. They should be impressed also with the truth, “Once 
a sodalist, always a sodalist’, and be taught to realize that 
wherever they may be they can find some field for activity in 
honor of the Blessed Virgin. Then if these children, after they 
graduate from the eighth grade, are enrolled in active sodalities, 
which may be alumni sodalities of the parish school, they can 
continue their work and be prepared to join the Young Men’s 
and the Young Ladies’ Sodalities. The formation of these 
alumni sodalities of the parish school deserves treatment by 
itself. It is extremely important for us to safeguard our chil- 
dren during the dangerous years from twelve to eighteen. 
During this time they leave the protecting influence of the 
parish school and go into the temptations of the world. They 
should never be allowed to leave the influence of the sodality. 
A special sodality, intended for them should meet them at 
the door of the parish school and keep them safe through this 
period of change and temptation, and to this sodality even those 
who are not graduates of the parish school can be admitted, 
first as candidates, and, after due probation, as full members. 

This has been a very hasty and partial sketch of the work 
of the sodality. But I trust it wfll be enough, however, to arouse 
the interest of our zealous teachers and to set them to work 
studying for themselves the Rules of the Sodality, reading the 
accounts of sodality action as contained in The Queen’s Work, 
and preparing themselves so to instruct the children in the true 
sodality spirit and so to employ them in childish work for the 
Blessed Virgin, that they may become model sodalists in after 
days and devoted servants of the Queen of Heaven. 





DEAF-MUTE SECTION 


PROCEEDINGS 


FIRST SESSION 


TUESDAY, JUNE 27, 2:30 P. M. 

The first session of the Deaf-Mute Conference was opened 
with prayer by the Chairman, Rev. F. A. Moeller, S. J. At 
the roll call, the following were found present: Rev. P. S. 
Gilmore, Buffalo, N. Y.; Rev. Joseph Kaufman, Detroit, Mich. ; 
Sisters of St. Joseph representing the following institutions: 
Le Couteulx St. Mary’s Institute for the Deaf, Buffalo, N. Y.; 
St. Joseph’s Institute for the Deaf, St. Louis, Mo.; Archbishop 


Ryan’s Memorial Institute for the Deaf, Philadelphia, Pa.; 
Miss Mary Purtell and Miss Julianna Curran} representing 
St. Joseph Institutes for the Deaf at Brooklyn and West- 
chester; Dr. James J. Mooney, Buffalo, N. Y. 

In the absence of the Secretary, Rev. H. J. Waldhaus, on 
account of ill health, Rev. Joseph Kaufman was requested to 
act as Secretary. 


The Chairman’s address on the activities of Catholic centers 
and schools for the deaf, ‘was encouraging. Attention was 
called to the following extract from the letter sent to the 
hierarchy and other friends of the deaf: 


“We must, by all means, if we wish to save our Catholic deaf, 
create for them, in every town and village, but especially in the 
large cities, a Catholic center where they may meet each other 
for .religious and social purposes. To bring about the desired 
result the members of the Catholic Deaf-Mute Conference most 
respectfully offer their services, and they would be pleased to 
correspond with the Most Rev. Archbishops and Rt. Rev. Bishops 
relative to plans that may be adopted. A member of the Catholic 
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‘ Deaf-Mute Conference, a priest skilled in the use of the sign 
language, might be obtained who might round up the Catholic 
deaf in a locality, give them a mission, organize a Catholic Union 
or Club under the direction of a priest appointed by the Bishop, 
and then, after leaving instructions with the Rev. Father who 
will have charge of the deaf in the locality or the diocese, pro- 
ceed to another town or city. In this way the activities of non- 
Catholic influences would be very much checked, and the Catholic 
deaf, most of whom have during all their lives been brought up 
under Protestant care, will realize that there is such a thing as 
the one true Church, the Catholic Church, which was the first 
to extend a helping hand to the deaf and, as their true friend, 
is solicitous for their spiritual and temporal welfare.” 


A paper, “The Requirements of a Teacher of the Deaf,” by 
a Sister of the Le Couteulx Institute, Buffalo, N. Y., was read 
by Dr. James J. Mooney. The writer advocated the purely 
oral method. An interesting discussion followed in which all 
present took part. 

Before the close of the session, the Chairman requested the 
members of the Conference to review before final adoption the 


list of “Distinctively Catholic Signs.” 


SECOND SESSION 
WEDNESDAY JUNE 28, 9:30 A. M. 

The session was opened with Rev. F. A. Moeller, S. J., in the 
chair. : 

A paper, “The Boston School for the Deaf,” by a Sister of 
St. Joseph, Randolph, Mass., was read by Father Kaufman. 
The paper told interestingly of the humble beginnings and subse- 
quent progress of the Boston School for the Deaf. 

Rev. P. S. Gilmore announced a communication from the 
editor of Ephpheta, a deaf-mute, requesting approval of an 
appeal to the Bishops of the country to appoint chaplains for 
the deaf. The request was unanimously tabled and Father Gil- 
more was instructed so to inform the writer. 
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THIRD SESSION 
WEDNESDAY JUNE 28, 3:00 P. M. 
This session was devoted to the reading and discussion of a 
paper by Rev. P. S. Gilmore, entitled “Requirements of a Mis- 
sionary for the Deaf” or the “Priest Teaching the Deaf the 
Word of God.” Father Gilmore, who is a pioneer in the work 
for the deaf, asserted very emphatically that signs are helpful in 
teaching catechism to the young and that they are indispensable 
in public instruction. 
The Conference instructed the Chairman to send the list of 
“Distinctively Catholic Signs” to Mr. Long for insertion in the 
new edition of his Dictionary of Signs. 


FOURTH SESSION 
THurspDAY, JUNE 29, 9:30 A. M. 

The final paper, “Fifteen Years with the Deaf of Chicago,” 
was read by the Chairman. The account of the devoted labors 
of Father Moeller in Chicago, of his trials and successes, was 
listened to with special attention. The paper was an inspira- 
tion to all who have the welfare of the deaf at heart. 

The Conference then proceeded to the election of officers. On 
motion of Father Kaufman seconded by Father Gilmore, Rev. 
F. A. Moeller, S. J., was unanimously re-elected Chairman, and 
Rev. Henry Waldhaus was re-elected Secretary. The meeting 
then adjourned. 

Rev. JosePpH KAUFMAN, 
Secretary pro tem. 





PAPERS 


THE REQUIREMENTS OF A TEACHER OF . 
THE DEAF 


A SISTER OF ST. JOSEPH, LE COUTEULX ST. MARY’S INSTITUTE, 
BUFFALO, N. Y. 


The question of the requirements of a teacher of the deaf is 
one upon which many disagree in a few points, but there is 
one qualification about which there is no difference of opinion, 
namely, her competency. 

To quote a celebrated writer of methods, teaching may: be 
defined as the process of cancelling the difference in knowledge 
between two persons. Now, the more superior the learning of 
the teacher, the greater the difference in knowledge between 
herself and the pupil. This is eminently true of the deaf pupil, 
it being a well known fact that every deaf child of school age on 
admission to a school, is found to be sadly ignorant of the ordinary 
things that a normal hearing child knows at the age of two or 
three years. 

Such being the condition of things, how shall the vast difference 
in knowledge between teacher and pupil be cancelled? The 
methods of accomplishing this gigantic task have been many and 
varied, but whatever the method, the only practical and successful 
one will be that in which the teacher has been trained to go 
down with the child into the abyss of ignorance in which he is 
steeped, to try to change places with him, or, in other words, 
to live the life of the deaf child, to discover his drawbacks, to 
learn his peculiarities of thought, and to see things, if possible, 
with his eyes. Then, with these stumbling blocks always in view, 
she must patiently assist her pupil to bridge over the chasm that 
lies between him and his hearing brother, until in all things save 
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hearing he is his equal. The training that produces such a teacher 
is the only training worth while. 

As to preparation, it is generally believed by educators of the 
deaf that the successful teacher of the deaf requires all the ability 
demanded of the teacher of the hearing, with the addition of a 
specialized line of study. Experience in teaching hearing chil- 
dren is a valuable asset to a teacher of the deaf, as by means of 
this she becomes broader and aims higher. The best kind of 
specialized study is found in the normal training classes of the 
oral schools, where the candidate is taught how to raise a deaf 
child to the level of the normal hearing child, and not permit 
herself to be pulled down to his level, or to lower her standards 
in the face of the numerous difficulties confronting her. 


The preparation should consist of at least one year’s systematic 
training, which will include Montessori work and voice work, 
also daily observation under the supervision of the best teachers. 
As the highest skill and widest experience is desirable, normal 
training classes should set a severe standard for the admission of 
candidates, and should provide them with the very best kind of 
training, the aspirants being obliged to attend the lectures at least 
three hours per week, and to teach and develop principles in 
language, geography, etc. 

A teacher of the deaf should first of all understand the laws 
of mental development ; in other words should be a psychologist, 
for every deaf child is a psychological problem. 

Secondly, she should be in love with her work, otherwise, 
how can she practice the patience required of her in her onerous 
duties ? 

She should be enthusiastic, alert and a disciplinarian, the latter 
qualification being one of the essentials to successful teaching, 
particularly of the deaf. 


Thirdly, she should be a model of energy and industry, for 
if the teacher is lax she develops lax habits among the children ; 
if she is. dependent, her pupils will not be resourceful; if she 
suppresses her pupils when she might encourage and stimulate 
them, she robs them of the best things that education can give 
them, namely, initiative and. interest. 
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There is a tendency to sympathize too much with a deaf child. 
We do not expect enough of him. This is a great mistake which 
should be remedied at once. The purpose of every school for the 
deaf should be and I believe is, to develop in each and every 
pupil the highest degree of intellectual, physical, and moral 
standing that the individual is capable of attaining. If too much 
is excused this goal can never be reached. 

A teacher of the oral method must be a phonetician. She 
must have a knowledge of what she is going to teach and must 
show tact in imparting what she knows. She should be bright, . 
active and always hopeful, never giving way to discouragement 
but confident that persevering efforts will finally bring about 
ultimate success. She must look ahead and educate the child 
for the future, not for the present alone. 

As the quality of the work produced ‘by any school depends 
on the skill and devotion evidenced by the individual teacher 
in that school, and also on the capacity of the individual pupil, 
I may say that in our schools for the deaf a greater degree 
of skill, patience and devotion must be required than is expected 
from teachers of hearing children. Furthermore, the teacher 
of the deaf must be untiring in her efforts. Not even for one 
hour must her zeal flag, for the least relaxation of zeal may mean 
a great loss of time, one minute of which our pupils cannot afford 
to be deprived. However, no teaching should be done me- 
chanically; but as much of nature as possible must be put into 
the daily program. 

It is not enough that teachers should be trained by practice 
alone. The time was, when teachers, otherwise thoroughly 
competent and filled with the desire to work for the uplifting 
of the afflicted child, were compelled to enter the work without 
any special preparation, thereby becoming a hindrance more or 
less, to the progress of the pupils. Under the oral system no 
such method of procedure can be followed, as it is impossible 
to teach the oral method without efficient and systematic training, 
one important point in favor of the latter course. We must be 
trained, we must be energetic, we must be generous, we must be 
self-sacrificing. To be a successful teacher of the deaf means to 
have a special vocation for the work, that is, to have an un- 
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selfish motives in entering the work and a great sense of right and 
justice to remain in it. We to whom this vocation or calling has 
been granted, should be appreciative of the fact that we have been 
chosen to do that which only comparatively few can do. Let 
us then grasp every opportunity of rendering ourselves better 
fitted to carry on this noble work, and make ourselves familiar 
with all modern educational requirements that will tend to de- 
velop the minds of our young charges intellectually, religiously, 
and morally. As the deaf child is much more imitative than the 
hearing child, and more vitally dependent upon the personality 
of his teacher for the formation of character, so it behooves 
the teacher of the deaf to be the embodiment of every Christian 
virtue, an example of truth and patience, a person of modest 
and edifying behavior. 

Society as a whole knows little of the deaf. Their affliction, 
unlike that of the blind being hidden from the eye does not 
attract the attention of the populace, therefore we, who know 
and love them, must make known their needs, to obtain for them 
all the advantages that are offered to hearing people, and then 
so to prepare them that they may be able to appreciate those 
privileges and reap the benefits that we so desire to see them 
receive. 

Intensive cultivation, then, is what I recommend to all teachers. 
Let us apply ourselves heart and soul to the cultivation of the 
souls and bodies of our young pupils, using to the best of our 
ability the means we have, doing our duty steadfastly day by day, 
with patience, skill and enthusiasm, making it our primary motive 
to instruct these, God’s children, to know and love their Creator, 
and from their very entrance into school instilling into their 
young minds their duty to God Who in His merciful Providence 
has raised up friends willing and eager to sacrifice much for 
their pupils’ advancement. This sense of gratitude, united to 
unselfishness in relation to their neighbor, and loyalty to their 
country, will make the deaf man or woman all that we wish 
them to be,—namely, useful members to society, exemplary 
~ Christians and loyal citizens. 


May these few words, dear teachers of the deaf, encourage 
you in your noble and glorious work, and may the blessing of 
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the All Holy One attend your efforts to secure education, in- 
dependent self-support and eternal happiness for the beloved 
deaf. 





THE BOSTON SCHOOL FOR THE DEAF 


A SISTER OF ST. JOSEPH, BOSTON SCHOOL FOR THE DEAF, 
RANDOLPH, MASS. 


The reproach of Father Moeller that in the eleven years’ ex- 
istence of the Conference our school had not been heard from, 
has at last decided us to break the silence observed during the 
past. For that silence, two reasons we would offer: The first 
we have been too busy doing to give much time to talking about 
things, even on paper; the second, having so often heard “It 
can not be done”, we considered it necessary to do it, before 
saying that it could. 

It seems most fitting that our first acknowledgment should 
be the debt of gratitude we owe to Le Couteulx St. Mary’s 
School for the Deaf, in Buffalo. Here our pioneer teachers 
started to train for the work of teaching the deaf. To tell 
of the kindness they received and the assistance rendered them 
in this school, words fail. This is well known to the Great 
Master of All for Whose sake it was so cheerfully and un- 
ostentatiously given. 

In January, 1897, the Right Reverend Monsignor Thomas 
Magennis, sent two Sisters of St. Joseph, of the Boston com- 
munity, to Buffalo, to become acquainted with the methods then 
used in the instruction of the deaf. This was but the beginning 
of his work for the deaf. During the remaining years of his 
life, through ill health and difficulties of many kinds, his in- 
terest continued unabated until he was called to his eternal 
reward in February, 1912. To quote one of the graduates of that 
year, “The noblest monument that can ever be erected to his 
memory is the lives that have been blessed by his living.” 

The two Sisters took a course in articulation teaching, studied 
visible speech, learned the sign language and manual spelling, and 
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spent some time observing in the classes. In September, they 
undertook work in the classrooms under supervision as student 
teachers, and two other members of the Boston community came 
to the school for training. They saw excellent work being done 
under the combined method. 

Before deciding the method to be used in the future school, 
it was thought desirable to see something of the work in other 
schools. Consequently protracted visits were made to the schools 
in Brooklyn, Fordham, Westchester, New York City, Phila- 
delphia, and Northampton. As the result of these visits, the 
conviction grew that all that was being done in schools using 
the sign language was being done equally well in those not using 
it, whereas speech and speech-reading in the oral schools were 
immeasurably better. Discussing this matter with teachers of 
combined schools, the visitors were warned that the work seen 
had been specially prepared and was in reality only “show work”. 

Another year having been accorded for preparation, it was 
decided to put this matter to a severe test. Permission was asked 
and cheerfully given to observe in the Clarke School for the Deaf 
at Northampton, when and where we would, and for an unlimited 
time. From November, 1898 to March, 1899, visits were made 
almost daily to the classes of this school, no one in the school 
knowing in advance in what grade or grades the following session 
would be spent. All classes were visited unannounced, classes 
of bright children and classes of backward children, primary 
classes, intermediate classes and advanced classes, and the visitors 
were met everywhere with an honest, straightforward pres- 
entation of work and a cordial willingness to afford any in- 
formation asked. The last shadow of doubt was removed, as it 
would have been practically impossible to present “show work” 
for such a length of time and under such circumstances. 


A short visit was made to the American School for the Deaf 
at Hartford, and then a three months’ visit of observation to 
the school at Mt. Airy, Philadelphia. As the result of study and 
observation, the desirability of the oral method of teaching the 
deaf was firmly established in the minds of those concerned. 
True, adult deaf persons had been met from time to time who, 
having been trained in oral schools, had acquired a knowledge of 
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the sign language in order to communicate with those less 
fortunate than themselves, but not one was met who, having 
been educated under combined methods, had upon leaving school 
acquired speech and speech-reading. One woman of about thirty- 
eight was met who had heard and spoken until she was ten years 
old, then attended a combined school and graduated. At the time 
of meeting, she was totally unable to read the lips and sadder still, 
had lost the habit of speech. During an association covering a 
period of several years, she was never heard to speak a single 
word, resorting to signs, spelling and writing for all her com- 
_ munication with the hearing persons about her. 

As to the acquisition of the English language, whether written 
or spoken, the advantage seemed to be decidedly with the orally 
taught deaf. The teachers did indeed meet orally taught deaf 
pupils who wrote “did went”, but manually taught pupils were 
met who did likewise; responsibility for the fault could therefore 
not be laid at the door of the method. Only recently, a young 
man who had been for a year one of our most promising pupils 
but who had, on account of the removal of his family to the 
West, been placed in a combined school, returned for a visit to 
his former teacher. He knew no speech and could not read the 
lips. Being asked in writing, “How long did you go to 
School?” he replied in writing, “I am have been School in 
years eleven.” Was the method of teaching at fault? That he 
was not considered a backward pupil by the Superintendent 
seems evident, as he had in his possession a letter from that 
gentleman urging him to return to school, finish his course, and 
graduate. 

But we have digressed from the history of our school. The 
cornerstone of a new building in Jamaica Plain had been laid 
in 1897. This building when completed was through the kind- 
ness of Monsignor Magennis to afford a temporary home for 
the deaf children. Through the generosity of friends he was 
able to fit up in a neighboring building well equipped school- 
rooms, with accommodations for forty pupils, and here on the 
sixteenth of October, 1899, the first pupils of the school were 
received. From the first the Lord blessed the work with suc- 
cess. In 1904 the accommodations provided were outgrown, 
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and the erection of the present group of buildings in Randolpn 
was commenced. In September of that year the first building 
was opened. 

Since that time 334 pupils have been under instruction. 
Thirty-six per cent of the pupils admitted were born deaf; 
fourteen per cent were reported as deaf under one year, and 
many of these cases probably belong under the heading of the 
congenitally deaf, as later years showed congenital deafness in 
other members of the same family; 30 per cent became deaf 
under three years; 9 per cent between the ages of three and 
five years; and 7 per cent over five years. In the remaining 
cases, 4 per cent, age at which deafness occurred was unknown, 
but as the pupils came to us without language, they probably 
belong to the group under three years. 

The policy of the school from the first has been to open but 
one new grade each year and the prescribed course for gradua- 
tion covers twelve grades. Our first graduation, therefore, oc- 
curred in 1912. Since then, thirty per cent of those graduating 
have been born deaf, and twenty per cent were totally deaf at 
one year. Thus it will be seen that the percentage of graduates 
born deaf or deaf under one year, that is, fifty per cent, is in 
even ratio with the percentage of such pupils entering the school. 

And here, we would crave permission to quote information 
furnished us in one case in regard to one of the oldest, in the 
other to the largest oral school in America. 


As to the first, Dr. Yale of the Clarke School writes us: 


“27 per cent of our pupils were born deaf. 

“18 per cent of our pupils became deaf under one year. - 

“30 per cent of our pupils became deaf between one and three 
years. 

“Of the graduates — 

“17 per cent were born deaf. 

“g per cent became deaf between birth and one year. 

“21 per cent became deaf between one and three years. 

“It will interest you to know that several of our pupils who 
have after leaving school pursued courses of study in college 
were among the congenitally deaf.” 
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From the largest oral school in this country, Dr. Crouter, the 
Superintendent writes us: 


“Taking the class that entered during the year ending Sep- 
tember 30, 1916, as a sample, and | think it was a fair sample, 
I find that of the pupils admitted that year, 56 in all, there were 
born deaf 37.7 per cent; of the deaf under one year, 23.2 per 
cent; of those deaf between three and five years, 8.9 per cent; 
of those deaf at 6 and over, 8.8 per cent. 

“Again taking the members of the graduating class of last year, 
thirteen in all, I find the following: Of those born deaf, there 
were 30 per cent; of those deaf under one year, 7 per cent; of 
those deaf between one and three years, 6 per cent. These were 
all totally deaf children.” 


Thus it would appear that children born deaf do graduate 
from oral schools, and that the proportion of such graduates is 
very similar to the proportion of such children entering the 
school. 

Of the 334 pupils who have been enrolled at the school at 
Randolph, 165 are still under our care, and instructed by 17 
grade teachers. The entire school family at the present time, 
pupils, teachers, supervisors, etc., numbers 200. 

The question has been asked, What text-books may be used 
in an oral school? From the first year in school, we use printed 
text-books, although for the first five years, many of the books 
placed in the hands of the children are either those published 
especially for the deaf, or books prepared by the teachers of 
the grades to meet the needs of the pupils under their care. 
Even the youngest pupils have free access to primers, readers, 
illustrated story-books, etc., for pleasure reading. After the 
first five years, text-books such as are used in schools for hear- 
ing children are placed in the pupils’ hands. Continual use and 
careful explanation, enable them gradually to assimilate the 
language of the text-book. 

Dr. Crouter, who is in a position to know, writes us in this 
regard: 


“The pupils in our advanced grades use text-books without 
experiencing any more trouble than is experienced by all deaf 
children whether taught by pure’ oral or sign language methods. 
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From my experience under both methods I believe the deaf 
orally taught, experience less difficulty in pursuing their studies 
using text-books than is the case with pupils using sign language 
methods.” 


Surely, Dr. Crouter’s long and varied experience entitles his 
opinion in this matter to great weight. 

We are sometimes asked how we explain language. Have you 
ever thought of how a little hearing child learns language? He 
hears it, at first uncomprehendingly. Then the oft repeated word 
begins to assume a meaning for him. His mind associates it 
with some object with which it has been associated by those 
around him. Then come his attempts at reproduction. How 
far removed are these first attempts from the words he seeks 
to express! But delighted parents and friends accept them 
willingly, and encourage the little one to repeat them again and 
again, until the day finally arrives when the words are correctly 
pronounced. Then for the things of which the child knows 
not the name, what ingenious substitutes are found. “Put 
naughty cut-off away,” is the plea of a little girl of three who 
fears the threat playfully made to remove one of her curls with 
a scissors. Thus for the little hearing child language is ex- 
plained by the circumstances accompanying it, by constant repeti- 
tion, and by language itself. So also may it be explained to 
the deaf child, by the accompanying circumstances, by repeti- 
tion, by pictures, and above all by language itself. Let me ex- 
plain this last by a little incident which occurred in our dining 
room recently. Baby Ruth sees the teacher approaching the 
bell, and making her face express a question inquires, “Bell?”. 
The teacher smilingly replies, “No, but it is almost bell time.” 
Ruth grasps the meaning of the already familiar word, “bell,” 
and the meaning of “almost” becomes apparent when the 
teacher almost immediately after rings the bell. Proud of her 
new word, she inquires next time “Almost bell?”, and is praised 
and encouraged for her effort. At another time the teacher re- 
plies, “No, not almost bell time, you have five minutes yet.” 
Five is an old friend and minutes a new one. The meaning one- 
sixtieth of an hour is not grasped of course, but the meaning 
a period of time is, and she learns to understand approximately 
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what five minutes means. And so it is, in school and ‘out of 
school, the acquisition of language is constantly encouraged. It 
is very noticeable that children from homes where they are con- 
stantly talked to and encouraged to talk to the greatest extent, 
improve most rapidly in the use of language. It is not intended 
to give the impression that this incidental teaching is the only 
work in language. By no means. A thorough and systematic 
course in this important subject is in use in the classrooms, but 
this incidental teaching is a valuable help. 

How do pupils express themselves when they do not know 
the word needed? Their ingenuity and inventiveness in this 
line are a source of surprise often. Like the little hearing child 
already referred to who used “cut-off” for “scissors,” they gen- 
erally use a word which expresses to some extent the idea. For 
instance “shave store” was one pupil’s invention for “barber 
shop” ; “broomed” had to be replaced by “swept”, and “gunned” 
by “shot”; and so on as new words were required, the invented 
words giving the idea, for which the needed language was easily 
supplied. Those whose vocabulary fails to afford a substitute 
can usually find pictures to express the unknown term. A large 
and ever increasing supply of pictures is in use in all the school- 
rooms. In many cases, charts have been made containing pic- 
tures to illustrate practically every new term in the text-books 
used in the grade, of which the already acquired vocabulary of 
the pupils might fail to contain an explanation. 

Pupils who have left us have invariably remained faithful to 
the Church and the sacraments, and are engaged in a great 
variety of remunerative employment, understanding and under- 
stood by their hearing companions. In a few instances they 
hold positions of more or less authority, having under them hear- 
ing workers. , 

So we are travelling along cheerfully and hopefully on what 
seems to us to be the most desirable road to success in the edu- 
cation of the deaf. 





REQUIREMENTS OF A MISSIONARY FOR THE 
DEAF 


REVEREND P. S. GILMORE, CHAPLAIN ST. MARY’S LE COUTEULX 
INSTITUTE FOR THE DEAF, BUFFALO, N. Y. 


The first sentence of this paper is written on the feast of 
the most Holy Trinity, when the Gospel of the day is our 
Divine Lord’s commission to His Apostles: “Going, therefore, 
teach ye all nations; baptizing them in the name of the Father, 
and of the Son, and of the Holy Ghost. Teaching them to 
observe all things whatsoever I have commanded you, and be- 
hold I am with you all days even to the consummation of the 
world.” The missionary to the deaf has that duty, —to teach 
them to observe all things commanded; to make known the 
things of Christ, not to a separate and distinct nation, but to a 
class scattered among all the nations of the world, whom the 
ordinary preaching of the Word of God cannot reach. 

Why the President of this Conference should ask me to name 
the requirements of a missionary for the deaf, I do not know, 
since I have had no missionary experience. However, I have 
had long experience as a pastor of the deaf, and experience 
being the best teacher it should qualify me to speak with some 
degree of pOsitiveness of what is needed to bring to the deaf a 
knowledge of God and His teachings and their own duties to 
Him; to keep Catholic faith and Catholic practice alive in their 
hearts, so that our holy religion may always be a moving, 
vital force in the lives of our Catholic deaf, guarding and 
guiding their every action from their reception of the first sacra- 
ment of the living, their first holy Communion, to the last solemn 
anointing which will immediately prepare them to meet God 
in judgment. 

I do not know that the missionary for the deaf needs more or 
different preparation than does the missionary to any other nation 
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or class. He must have the power of Orders, of course; he 
must have the divine commission to teach, to preach, to lead 
souls to God. It is his duty as with other pastors of souls not 
only to plant the seed of God’s truth, but to water it, to cultivate 
it, to nourish it, so to guard its growth that nothing may retard 
or hinder its healthy life during the soul’s sojourn here upon 
earth, and thus prevent its everlasting fruition in Heaven. The 
missionary of the deaf, then, differs from other missionaries 
only in the means he employs to reach the minds and hearts of 
those under his care. 

It is a question, then, only of a vehicle of communication by 
which mind speaks to mind and heart to heart. The missionary 
and his method form the connecting link between the souls of 
the deaf and the Holy Spirit of God by which the grace of faith 
and the grace of perseverance are communicated and maintained. 
There is here no question of school methods, whether it be 
the manual, the combined or any one of the multitude of oral 
systems; we are dealing here with the best and most efficient 
means of making known to the deaf God’s law and what He 
requires from them, and of keeping the remembrance of their 
religious duties constantly before them. Let us not lose sight 
of the fact that a literary education is not a necessary preliminary 
to a knowledge of the Catholic religion. The early converts to 
Christianity were not recruited in great numbers from the 
educated classes; and we know very well that immigrants from 
European countries, very many of whom were illiterate, con- 
stituted the main factor in the up-building of the Church in this 
country. They did not learn their religion from books, but from 
homiletic teaching; yet they were strong in faith and steadfast 
and self-sacrificing in Catholic practice. Nor is a knowledge of 
letters, of correct grammatical English necessary to the spread- 
ing of the faith among the deaf. 

They can imbibe the faith, hold fast to it, and practice it, 
without that. Indeed many of the most practical, best living 
Catholics I have known among the deaf were those whom self- 
styled up-to-the-minute educators of the deaf would consider the 
unfortunate victims of a faulty, obsolete system. And why? 
Because their written English is filled with “deaf-mutisms”, and 
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they make no rasping attempts at speech. But I do,not think 
they are to be pitied. They have more than the aristocracy of 
the deaf teaching profession can give them,—the help and 
consolation of their religion. They are content that the world 
knows they are deaf; they do not try to masquerade as hearing 
people, and avoid eye-strain by not trying to read lip-signs. I 
say lip-signs, for speech is defined as the faculty of uttering 
articulate sounds for the purpose of expressing thought. The 
deaf who attain to some degree of proficiency in lip-reading are 
said to “read speech”, but speech being made up of “articulate 
sounds”, and the deaf incapable of receiving sound of any kind, 
how do they read speech? What they do, then, is to associate, 
certain lip, tongue and facial movements with certain combina- 
tions of vocal sounds, which we call words. Though the great 
patron of the oralists wrote a volume on the subject of ’’visible 
speech”, speech is not visible, but audible. Lip movements are 
not audible, and they are not speech, any more than manual signs 
are speech. All this may give rise to a suspicion that I am 


opposed to teaching the deaf speech and lip-reading. On. the 
contrary, I am most heartily in favor of the most thorough in- 
struction in both so long as it does not hinder the acquisition of 
general knowledge, @nd gives them full latitude in the learning 
and practice of their religion. 


And right there is the crux. My objection is not to oral 
methods, but to the intolerance of so many oral teachers who 
profess to see no good in— and want, in fact, to destroy com- 
pletely — what the missionary recognizes as a most necessary 
adjunct in his work among the deaf, the language of conventional 
signs. Every missionary must be able to address his spiritual 
charges in a language they can understand; and the more readily 
he can make himself understood, the more success he will have 
in his work. Can the most rabid oralist deny the preference of 
the deaf —even the orally taught,— for the sign language? 
Less than a week ago I saw two adult deaf persons in conver- 
sation. They both speak and read the lips as well as any I have 
ever met; yet the whole conversation was in signs. I said, — 
in signs — “You both speak, why do you converse in signs?” 
They laughed and said in spoken words, “It’s easier”. Now as 
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it appears to me, here is the situation: Some of the deaf can 
be taught to speak intelligently, some cannot; I will not attempt 
to name here what I think is the percentage of either. Those 
who speak and read the lips well or fairly well, will, of course, 
find that attainment a great help in their intercourse with the 
world at large, and can mix more freely with hearing people 
than can the manually taught or those on. whom years were 
wasted in a vain attempt to teach them speech. 


The best products of the oral schools have been helped im- 
measurably in their conversational relations with hearing people. 
But their oral training does not fit them to enjoy the drama, or 
grasp what is said in sermons or lectures. The reason is patent; 
being deaf, speech does not reach them; and lip-signs can be 
read only at very short range even by the most proficient. Then 
when the speaker is deaf and enunciation is less perfect than 
with hearing people, lip-reading becomes increasingly difficult. 
That is why they find the sign language “easier”. That ex- 
plains the predilection of the deaf for this manner of com- 
municating thought. Their ears are shut to all sound, vocal or 
otherwise. Their eyes must do the work of their ears, and the 
method of communicating thought must be en to the ability 
of the eye to take it in. 


Let me again emphasize the fact that I am speaking from the 
viewpoint of the missionary, the preacher of the Gospel of Jesus 
Christ, the teacher of His Law. And the missionary of the deaf 
must strive to do the greatest possible good to the greatest 
number; he must endeavor to reach them all. And to do this 
he must use the means necessary. Why, delivering an oral ser- 
mon to the deaf seems to me like using the confessional voice in 
the pulpit. If the preacher whispers his sermon, those nearest 
may get a part of what he says. But what of the great majority 
of the congregation farther back? In one school for the deaf, 
where to reverse the adage, “speech is golden” and signs are con- 
sidered scrap-iron, they cut the gordian knot in this way: The 
preacher speaks as to a hearing congregation; a few feet apart 
down through the chapel stand a number of teachers who repeat 
the sermon like low-powered radio stations relaying the message. 
That may work well in school if all those children read the lips 
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one hundred per cent better than the majority of the orally 
taught that I have met. But how will it be when they leave 
school? Will they not then need sermons; exhortations to right 
living; reminders of what they learned in ‘childhood? With 
temptations stronger arid occasions that lead from the path of 
virtue more numerous, will not the need be greater? And when 
they sit before their pastor at home, who will repeat to them 
his message? A relative could do it, but that might disturb the 
pastor and cause him to forget his text; also, cause the rest 
of the congregation to forget to listen to the sermon. 

The missionary to the deaf, like other missionaries, must be 
able to address his congregation without the aid of inter- 
mediaries ; he cannot go about with a troup of assistants like the 
revivalist we read so much about, — and there is but one way 
he can do that. Why are the advocates of the strictly oral 
system of instructing so rabidly opposed to the use of signs? 
During an experience with the deaf extending over a period of 
many years, I have frequently asked that question, and have 
never yet received an answer that could make me believe that 
their opposition was just. The stock answers are, that the use 
of signs retards if it does not actually prevent the acquisition of 
speech ; and it causes the deaf to jumble up their written English. 
In other words, if they are allowed the use of signs, they use 
them in preference to speech; they think in signs, and in writing 
translate the signs literally. 

If the contention be that speech and lip-reading are the most 
necessary things the deaf should know, there may be truth in 
the assertion that the free use of signs is an obstacle in the 
teaching of speech; because the deaf naturally prefer signs; but 
I never could see why signs and the manual alphabet should not 
be an immense help in the teaching of lip-reading. In watching 
the lips there is some word or combination of words which after 
frequent repetitions and mouthings they cannot get. Often, one 
sign, —if they know signs,—lifts them over the barrier and 
the path becomes smooth again. But speech is mot the most 
necessary. As Catholics we must believe in the unum neces- 
sarium, the “one thing necessary”, the knowledge, love and ser- 
vice of God. And does not the means which most easily, most 
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speedily, brings that blessing to the deaf become necessary too? 
And who shall be the judge of that means? The official who 
is concerned only with educational matters, not spiritual; the 
originator and patentee of some new oral system, or the mis- 
sionary who has noted results? 

As to the other objection, it must be admitted that many of 
those who use signs extensively bring the sign idiom into their 
written English. But even at that the written language of such 
is quite as intelligible as the spoken language of the great 
majority of the orally taught. And the orally taught write 
“deaf-mutisms” too. Only a few days ago I received,a letter 
from a deaf person well on in adult life, who had had, for a 
deaf person, exceptional educational opportunities, always orally 
taught, and who never knew a sign until a short time ago. Even 
without personal acquaintance I’ would have known from the 
wording of the letter that the writer was totally deaf. On the 
other hand there are those who make no attempt at speech, 
whose written language never proclaims their want of hearing. 
All of which proves that the tools used in fashioning do not 
determine the quality of the product; the material must be con- 
sidered too. 

A much larger percentage of the deaf than the extreme oralist 
will admit have little or no aptitude for learning speech. I 
speak, of course, of those who are either congenitally deaf or 
who lost their hearing at such an early age that when admitted 
to school they had no knowledge of speech. With those who 
have partial hearing, or who though totally deaf, lost their hear- 
ing after learning to speak, it is different. Yet we know that 
such children are sometimes exhibited before applauding audi- 
ences as examples of the miracles wrought by oralism. They are 
the children who profit most by and should be taught by the oral 
system. But it is not too much to ask that their teachers be 
honest. Almighty God either left them a measure of hearing, or 
did not permit them to be deprived of it till they learned speech ; 
they should accord Him at least part of the credit. 

I would be speaking against my conviction were I to say that 
those totally deaf from infancy cannot be taught speech; some 
of them can, but their speech is necessarily imperfect. The 
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fulsorme praise that is often given by enthusiasts, “it is difficult 
to believe that they are deaf,” etc., etc., is nonsense. The deaf 
know that they are deaf, and if we except those who are slightly 
deaf, so does every normal person who hears them speak. 
Speech is of necessity difficult for them, for it appeals almost 
entirely to the sense of which they are deprived, — hearing. 
They cannot judge from the sound of the voices whether their 
speech is correct and intelligible or not. It is like a blind per- 
son using a typewriter; if they strike the wrong key, they can- 
not discover the mistake by glancing at the printed page. This 
should explain to anyone not totally blinded by prejudice and 
self-interest the preference of even the best educated of the deaf 
for the language of signs. It is a language that is addressed to 
a sense they possess, — the sense of sight, — which sharpened 
by the want of hearing, is far more acute than is the perception 
of hearing people. With that mode of communicating thought, 
they can notice their own mistakes and the mistakes of those 
who address them; they are not groping in the dark, — guessing 
at what was said. 

It is for them the language of eloquence; the hands, the arms, 
the eyes, facial expression and bodily movements, speak to them 
in a way to be understood; bringing conviction and reaching 
their hearts. Spoken language, even if they understood it, — and 
usually they do not,—#is to them colorless and uninteresting, 
they call it “dry”. “Signs are easier”, and command their atten- 
tion. As one deeply concerned for the spiritual welfare of our 
Catholic deaf, I must voice a protest against the effort that is 
being made for the entire abolition of signs. Abolish them they 
cannot. As long as the deaf are deaf they will use signs. The 
only way the extreme oralist can “restore the deaf to society”, — 
in the way they mean, is to restore them to hearing. There is 
a field for their scientific activity. But while signs will live as 
long as there are people on earth who are totally deaf, the anti- 
sign propaganda is seriously affecting the religious life of our 
deaf children. They use signs and will continue to use them, 
but they are signs of the playground used surreptitiously. Of 
course, when they are told that the use of signs is disobedience 
and therefore sinful, they cannot with propriety be used in the 
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catechism class and in chapel exercises. So, the signs which 
direct their minds above the things of earth, the distinctively 
religious signs, are unknown to them. The rosary, the litanies, 
any prayers in common, are impossible, and private prayer 
becomes perfunctory or is neglected entirely. 

’ Sign sermons are not much better understood than lip ser- 
mons. In the sacrament of penance the priest must take it on 
faith that they-make an act of contrition; there is no outward 
manifestation of it. He is told that they think it; perhaps they 
do as they gaze at their surroundings. It seems unnecessary 
to dwell on the subject longer, as I am voicing the opinions of 
the majority of Catholic educators of the deaf, that for impart- 
ing religious instruction to the greater number of our Catholic 
deaf children, and for the preservation of fervor and fidelity to 
Catholic duty in all our adult deaf, signs are necessary. I can- 
not see how anyone who has had real experience in this field 
can conscientiously object to that statement. I was asked to 
name the requirements of a missionary for the deaf. I name but 
one in addition to those required by every missionary, —a 
knowledge of, and facility in the use of the sign language. 
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FIFTEEN YEARS WITH THE DEAF OF CHICAGO 
REVEREND FERDINAND A. MOELLER, S. J., KANSAS CITY, MO. 


About thirty years ago-the handicapped condition of the deaf 
on the way of salvation, aroused the zeal of two noted mission- 
aries, Rev. Arnold Damen, S. J., and Rev. Henry Meurer, C. SS. 
R. Both had been called to attend a dying deaf-mute for whom, 
because he had had no religious instruction, little could be done 
to prepare him for the last sacraments. The good Fathers 
called the attention of the Most Rev. Patrick Feehan, D. D., 
Archbishop of Chicago, to the need of a Catholic school for 
the deaf in the archdiocese. At the suggestion of the Arch- 
bishop, Miss Eliza Starr, authoress and artist, was interested 
in the project. Through her influence, prominent Catholic 
ladies formed an association known at that time as the “Ephpheta 
Society.” Under its auspices a school for the deaf was opened 
October 2, 1884. A competent teacher was secured and the 


Jesuit Fathers of the Holy Family parish provided space for a 


classroom in the old parish building, corner May and 12th 
streets. Later on, as the number of pupils increased, the school 
was transferred to St. Joseph’s Home, which for nearly twenty- 
five years generously sacrificed space for it and provided for its 
support. The Jesuit Fathers who acted as chaplains to the 
school were in succession as follows: Revs. John Condon, S. 
J., Joseph Prince, S. J., Paul Ponziglione, S. J., Henry Dum- 
bach, S. J., and Ferdinand A. Moeller, S. J. Before Father 
Dumbach’s time, little or no attempt had been made by the 
chaplains to master the sign language; but he, like all of us who 
have had experience with the deaf, understood that the best way 
to exert an influence with the deaf and to obtain the best results, 
was to become an adept in the use of the chosen language of 
the deaf. By his great charity and devotedness to the deaf he 
won the hearts of all. Having been promoted to the responsible 
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office of President of St. Ignatius College, Chicago, and finding 
his many duties an impediment to the work for his beloved deaf, 
he appointed the writer his successor. That was about fifteen 
years ago. 

There were at one time 120 deaf pupils attending the Ephpheta 
School on May street. On account of the cramped condition 
of the school it was found necessary later on to dismiss as 
boarders the sixty-four boys then in attendance. In order that 
some provision might be made for the boys who were drifting 
to State schools, with imminent danger to their faith, the writer 
opened in 1906 a day school for deaf boys on the first floor of 
the old parish residence building, corner 12th and May streets; 
secured Miss E. Hanlon as teacher, and, with the generous 
assistance of Miss Margaret Cosgrove, superiOress of St. 
Joseph’s Home, provided for its support. In the meantime, we 
used every opportunity for advertising throughout the diocese 
and the State the absolute need of a suitable school building for 
the Catholic deaf of Chicago. The deaf children and the good 
ladies in charge of the school prayed for success. One day, 
after the close of a novena in honor of St. Joseph, a wealthy 
lady, Mrs. Marie T. Boardman, called by telephone to arrange 
for a visit to the school. A visit to the Girls’ School, added to 
the kind reception received, stimulated her benevolence at once, 
but after visiting the Boys’ School, Mrs. Boardman was entirely 
captivated, and was ready to open wide her generous purse. 
She agreed to put up the building, but requested us to secure a 
donation of the necessary grounds. We were given a week’s 
time for the purpose, at the end of which we were to meet her 
in the office of her attorney to make report. 

No time or labor were spared during the week to secure the 
needed site. Efforts were made to secure from the Most Rev. 
Archbishop a strip of ground in the diocesan property that had 
been purchased a short time before in Austin, Ill: This being 
impossible an appeal was made to the city authorities, but with- 
out success. In addition to this disappointment we were in- 
formed from a reliable source that the good lady was vacillating 
in her good resolution regarding the deaf, and that there was 
danger of her turning her charity to another channel. Without 
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delay, braving snow and wintry weather, we hastened to have 
an interview with Mrs. Boardman and renewed our pleadings 
for the welfare of the deaf. The result was that she persevered 
in her good resolve. Being told that-at least $100,000 would be 
needed for the new school building she agreed to leave a legacy, 
of that amount. She was inclined, as indicated to us by a tele- 
phone call from her attorney, to leave the legacy for the 
Ephpheta School for Boys; but, since we were equally interested 
in the welfare of both the boys and girls, we requested her to 
make the legacy read in favor of the ‘“Ephpheta School for the 
Deaf,” so that deaf boys and girls might share equally in the 
benefits of a Catholic education. Unfortunately unscrupulous 
relatives did not hesitate, after the death of Mrs. Boardman, to 
frustrate to a great extent her generous intentions by appro- 
priating one-half of the pious bequest plus expenses. 


With the remainder of the Boardman legacy, amounting to 
about $45,000, added to other smaller ones, — the sale of lots in 
the Riley estate, the proceeds of a bazaar, the income from a 
base-ball game between the Illinois State Senators and the 
Chicago Aldermen, the contributions obtained by ladies of the 
Ephpheta School Association, moneys gathered by bands of pro- 
moters, collections taken up by us in a dozen or more parishes 
in Chicago ; — the much needed school building became a reality. 
It is a handsome and substantial structure located at the corner 
of Crawford and Belmont avenues. 


The growing generation of former pupils of the Ephpheta 
School, while thankful to Miss Cosgrove and the management 
of St. Joseph’s Home for kindly granting to the deaf practically 
the entire lower floor on Sunday afternoons, nevertheless felt 
the need of a clubhouse that would afford facilities for social 
meetings. Accordingly we rented in 1902 a building three doors 
north of St. Joseph’s Home for the purpose; supplied it with 
furniture, kitchen utensils, etc. Religious services and Sodality 
meetings continued to be held in the chapel of St. Joseph’s Home. 
In 1905, the clubroom on May street was found too small and 
more spacious quarters were rented on Taylor street which 
served the purpose till 1906, when the building changed hands 
from a-Bohemian landlord to a Jew, with a consequent raise 
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in rent. The club then moved into a room on the lower floor 
of the former Holy Family church residence. When in 19009, 
the school for deaf boys, which occupied a room on the west 
side of the corridor in the same building, was closed after the 
completion of the new school building, the room vacated was 
added for the needed expansion of the clubrooms. Here a 
small stage was erected for the convenience of social and literary 
meetings, while the east room served as an entertainment room 
exclusively for the men, and was equipped with a pocket billiard 
table donated’by a friend. In the same year the Ephpheta School 
for the Deaf was moved from St. Joseph’s Home to the new 
building on Crawford avenue and it became necessary to provide 
a chapel for the religious services and sodality meetings. With 
the kind permission of the Rev. A. J. Burrowes, S. J., rector of 
St. Ignatius College, and of Rev. J. Neenan, S. J., of Holy 
Family church, the deaf were permitted to make still further 
encroachment on the space of the old parish residence building. 
A room on the second floor, which in 1884 had served as the 
first classroom of the Ephpheta School, was transformed into 
a handsome chapel. From that day, the deaf-mute center on 
the corner of May and i2th streets became known as the 
Ephpheta Mission for the Deaf. 

Owing to circumstances I found it necessary in 1913 to 
resign from further attendance on the Ephpheta School for the 
Deaf and to limit my activities to the care of the adult deaf. 
In the chapel Mass is said on every fourth Sunday and Sacred 
Heart devotions are held there on first Friday evenings. Here 
also meet the several sodalities of which there are three: ‘one 
for the men, one for the married ladies and another for the 
young ladies. At first, separate meetings were held of the 
Married Ladies’ and the Young Ladies’ Sodality, but, later on, 
it was found more convenient to unite the two sodalities into one 
and to reduce the number of meetings to two,—one for the 
men and the other for the ladies. 

In addition to the sodalities, there are five distinct organiza- 
tions, viz.: The Ephpheta Sodality Association, which provides 
a sick benefit of four dollars up to seven weeks. After paying 
many and heavy claims during its ten years of existence, it had, 
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when I left Chicago, about $800 cash on hand. The De |’ Epee 
Literary Society provides entertainments by way of story-telling, 
lectures, recitations and debates, all done in sign language. The 
Chicago Deaf-Mute Club, another organization, looks after the 
social features of the Mission and provides suitable recreation 
for the men, such as athletics, baseball, etc. At the Mission too, 
were founded, along the lines of the Knights of Columbus and 
the Daughters of Isabella, the national associations known as 
the Knights of De |’ Epee and the Ladies of De 1!’ Epee. 

During the fifteen years I spent in the midst of the beloved 
Chicago deaf, I grew more and more attached to them. I loved 
them for their sterling qualities. This I must say, that there 
always existed a most cordial family spirit between them and 
their chaplain. Over 800 Catholic deaf were enrolled at the Mis- 
sion. I only regret that I could not devote all my time to them. 
I could only give to them the time I could spare from other 
work which, in the large Holy Family parish, required my first 
attention. To do justice to that large number of Catholic deaf 
it would have been necessary to be the fortunate possessor of an 
automobile and visit them in their homes, but owing to my 
limited time and the scattered localities of their homes in a 
large city like Chicago, I was only able, excepting in case of sick 
calls, to keep in touch with my silent flock by means of postal 
card notices and invitations. 

During my fifteen years as chaplain of the Ephpheta Mission 
there was little necessity for rebuke or “calling down.” I 
always found the Chicago deaf most ready to correspond to my 
efforts. If any incident happened which might even give them 
a suspicion that I was not pleased, they would be sure to show 
regret; and, in order that I might not be displeased, they made 
sure, before determining upon any line of conduct, to discover 
my sentiments and then with true loyalty they. carried out my 
wishes, 

It is often thought by those who have had little experience 
with the deaf that they are an object of charity and unable to 
finance their own affairs. That is absolutely false. I have 
always found them more ready to contribute out of their own 
pockets toward paying any expenses incurred for their benefit 
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than I was to receive their contribution. When I left. Chicago 
there were about $900 in the Ephpheta Mission Fund, which in- 
cludes funds from various sources. This is in addition to about 
$800 belonging to the sick benefit fund. The per capita con- 
tributions made at Mass, sodality meetings and on Christmas, 
Easter and other occasions, surpassed those of any speaking 
congregation. 

But the most consoling feature in the work of any missionary 
is to see his efforts for the spiritual welfare of his flock appre- 
ciated. Every announcement made for their spiritual good, of 
confessions, holy Communion, chapel services, missions, etc., 
found a most ready response. Their attendance on such 
occasions surpassed expectations and overtaxed the limits of the 
quarters occupied by the Mission. On account of the great dis- 
tance at which in the extensive city of Chicago most of the deaf 
live from the Mission, not very many could be expected to 
attend every month the regular Communion Mass held ‘on the 
fourth Sundays at 8 o’clock, in the Ephpheta Chapel. In order 
that the deaf might become accustomed to receive holy Com- 
munion several times a year, a special general holy Communion 
day was arranged for Christmas, Easter, Ephpheta Sunday and 
on or about November 25th, for the repose of the soul of Abbe 
De |’ Epee. The number of deaf attending on such occasions 
was an edifying spectacle to every beholder, and an object lesson 
to many speaking people living conveniently near the church. 
From every part of Chicago, from Pullman and Evanston, dis- 
tances of twelve miles and more, the deaf came, fasting to a 
late hour to receive holy Communion in the Holy Family church, 
in which, through the kindness of the pastors, both sides of the 
middle aisle were reserved for the deaf at the 8:30 Mass. On 
all occasions breakfast was served after Communion Masses; on 
special days in the spacious rooms of the Holy Family church 
Sodality Building, under the auspices of the Young Ladies’ 
Sodality of the parish. On ordinary Sundays the breakfast con- 
sisted of rolls and coffee; but, on the great general Communion 
days the menu consisted of fruit, rolls, sandwiches and coffee. 
On Easter Sunday, eggs were added. The breakfast was free 
for all, but the expenses were always more than covered by the 
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voluniary contribution spontaneously taken up by some of the 
officers of the Ephpheta Mission organizations. 

We all know that affliction is often a stronger bond than race, 
color, family ties and even than creed. Consquently the deaf, 
and no one can blame them, will attend meetings of the deaf 
wherever advertised. They find themselves in their element in 
the assemblies of those similarly handicapped. They are fond 
of each other’s company. Hence it is wise and a real charity, 
to provide for them a place where they may assemble: for 
religious and social purposes under proper supervision. With- 
out such a place or center, the faith and morals of our Catholic 
deaf are very much endangered. It was for this reason that 
we organized the Ephpheta Mission Center in Chicago. When 
I left Chicago, the membership of the Mission had, as I said, 
grown to over 800, and the attendance at the religious and social 
meetings had become so great that the capacity of the three 
rooms occupied by the Mission in the old pastoral residence of 
the Holy Family church, were inadequate to accommodate the 
crowds. True it is the eight hundred and more Catholic deaf 
on the roster of the Mission were never assembled at one time, 
the highest number present at any one time being only about 
two hundred and fifty. Eight hundred, however, were in one 
way or another under the beneficent influence of the Catholic 
center, and that influence was ever increasing. Had there been 
adequate facilities for handling properly so large a number we 
think it would have been possible to have present as many as 
five hundred at one time. My ambition was, before I left 
Chicago, after having done my share in bringing about the 
creation of the new school building for the deaf children, to 
make provision for the numerous adult deaf, by the erection of 
a building large enough for the accommodation of at least 700 
deaf at one time. 

We made known to Mrs. Philip R. Gormally and to Mr. 
Michael Naghten, devoted friends of the deaf, the great need of 
larger quarters to house the Ephpheta Mission for. the Deaf. 
To ptove the truth of our statement, we invited them to. be 
present on the occasion of the bi-centenary of Abbe De |’Epee to 
see the large crowd of deaf people receiving holy Communion 
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on that day, and after Mass to have breakfast with them. The 
object lesson received by those devoted friends had its desired 
effect. While I was in Europe attending the International Con- 
vention of the Deaf, Mrs. Gormally purchased four lots almost 
adjoining the Ephpheta Mission for $13,000 cash. She was will- 
ing to purchase two more lots for the purpose; to make, she 
said, the building large enough for the accommodation of the 
deaf for all times. Plans were made, including a chapel, audi- 
torium, gymnasium, bowling alley, dining room, kitchen, meeting 
rooms, hand-ball alleys, baths, etc. Not only was the ground 
purchased, but we had the assurance that the building also would 
be donated. Everything seemed propitious and fervent thanks 
were returned to St. Joseph for a success far beyond ex- 
pectation. There were hopes of having for the Chicago deaf 
an up-to-date model Center that would attract all the deaf of 
the city and vicinity and put out of commission other deaf clubs 
that are a menace to the faith and morals of the Catholic deaf. 
That Center also would very much increase the number of con- 
verts and returns to the faith. 

When all seemed well, there came as every one who has under- 
taken work for the salvation of the deaf has experienced, an 
obstacle from sources least expected, to block the bright prospect. 
For four years we struggled against the obstacle, until the 
patience of the kind benefactress of the deaf was well-nigh 
exhausted, and there was danger of the property passing into 
the hands of a real estate agent. Knowing from a telephone 
call, that an agent was anxious to purchase the property for a 
purpose which he could not reveal, I turned my efforts towards 
saving the property for the deaf at all cost, since, at some future 
time, the obstacle might be removed and the needed Center still 
become a reality. Just at that time I was summoned to the 
deathbed of Mr. Michael Naghten, who with Mrs. Gormally, 
was deeply interested in the proposed building. At the bedside 
of Mr. Naghten and in the presence of Mrs. Gormally, it was 
agreed that I make a proposition to Archbishop Mundelein to 
take over the property. While Mr. Naghten was dying I 
hastened to see the Most Rev. Archbishop, who kindly granted 
me an interview at an untimely hour, and graciously consented 
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to assume title to the property. I am glad to have been able to 
do this much in order to save the property for the benefit of the 
deaf. I regret, on the other hand that good Mr. Naghten did 
not have the consolation of seeing the realization of the building 
in which he was so very much interested. 

Towards the end of August last year I was transferred to 
Kansas City, Mo., to fill the vacancy at St. Aloysius Church 
caused by the death of Rev. James Sullivan, S. J. I certainly 
regretted very much to be removed from work among our 
beloved Chicago deaf, but was consoled to know that the work 
of fifteen years would not be abandoned, and that my silent flock 
would not be scattered and left, without a shepherd. 

On account of the publicity given through the Catholic Deaf- 
Mute Conference, to the need of priests and teachers for the 
Catholic deaf in the United States, several seminarians and 
students in religious orders, as you know, have undertaken the 
study of the language of the deaf with the view of making them- 


- selves useful in the much needed apostolate for the deaf. About 


twenty-five young Jesuits, several Redemptorists and seminarians 
have become interested in the work. I hope to see the day, when 
wherever there is a house or college of the Society of Jesus, or 
of those zealous missionaries, the Redemptorists, the deaf in 
those localities will have a friend and shepherd. 


When I left Chicago, I was glad to know that Father Mahan, 
S. J., who had been initiated into work for, the deaf in the St. 
Joseph’s School for the Deaf, in St. Louis, and who had been 
given an opportunity for showing his dexterity in preaching to 
the deaf in the sign language by assisting us in giving a mission 
to the deaf of Chicago, would take my place. Being a young 
man deeply interested in the work, I hope that he will improve 
on whatever little work I may have been able to begin and do. 

I was especially pleased to hear that my darkened hopes for 
the realization of that new building to serve as a Center for 
the deaf of Chicago, are brightening again into light. Like 
myself, Father Mahan writes, he sees the absolute necessity of 
larger quarters to accommodate the membership of the Ephpheta 
Mission for the Deaf. With the kind encouragement of Arch- 
bishop Mundelein, who donated $1,000 as a starter for the 
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project, he is collecting funds for the building to be erected on 
the property donated by Mrs. Gormally and made over to His 
Grace. The only regret I feel is that without the need and 
worry of collecting funds, the building in question, and a larger 
one than is at present contemplated, would have been in 
existence to-day, had not the obstacle referred to not intervened. 
But, disappointments in any undertaking for the deaf are com- 
mon, and we are not discouraged. Abbe De 1’ Epee had his 
trials, obstacles, troubles and disappointments; Father Gerend, 
as_ he told us in his interesting paper, “Twenty-five Years With 
the Deaf’, had his, and good Father McCarthy, S. J., had his. 
Obstacles in the work for the salvation of the deaf only prove 
that the work is God’s work. Obstacles and snags in the 
upstream work, only serve to toughen the nerves and sinews of 
the true friends of the deaf and inspire them to pull more 
energetically at the oars in order to bring salvation to the 
numerous deaf that are perishing. 

With my transfer to Kansas City, Mo., I have not lost my 
‘interest in the cause of the deaf. Meetings of the deaf in 
Kansas City have been called and I hope, together with Father 
‘Ehrhard, S. J., another young volunteer who has taken his posi- 
tion on the firing line for the protection of the faith and morals 
of the Catholic deaf, to do my duty. 























DISTINCTIVELY CATHOLIC SIGNS 





Approved by the Catholic Deaf-Mute Conference 


INTRODUCTION 

Since a good Signer knows how, by skilful combination,- to 
make his ideas clear with even a limited number of signs, many 
signs perhaps desired on the following list are not given. 

Signs in common use, or given in Long’s Dictionary, or in the 
Dictionary by a Sister of St. Joseph, which sufficiently express 
the Catholic idea, are not given in the list, for instance, the sign 
for “Lord.” 

Where several signs are in common use, but only one expresses 
the Catholic idea, that sign is the only one given, for instance, 
for “Church.” 

Where signs have been appropriated for common use so that 
they are no longer distinctive, a new sign has been invented, 
e. g., a sign for “Priest.” 


Proper names should, as a rule, be spelled. pr 
ABBE De. LEPEE ; ..'..6...<06° “Priest,” followed’ by the sign . for 
“Sword.” 
ABSOLUTION (Sacramental).. Blessed — forgiveness. 
AEE NEINGHS Si i5 sce cceteces The upward pointing thumb of the 


right “A” hand is drawn over the 
mouth ‘from left to right ae 
PREP Soil fake oka e tice eee The thumb point of the closed right 
hand is thrown up and touched to 
the right side’ of the forehead. 
PORIPEIOE feck ceccvasotne eet ce cds Jesus —~ approaching — time. ide 
PR Gre he eds Cctee cadet The open palms from both sides et 
f the. head.are brought in an attitude 
of prayer, while the head bows 


reverently. 
AUPIVOQCAT EE 2.50 i icles vee es Prayer — friend. 
ALTAR (for Mass)-.-<...5.2..3. Mass —table, _.. SEENEP TS CO 


ANGELUS -hecceccccieee ceeds Angel — prayer. 
’ ATS (457) 
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APOSTLES: faccihivecrivies oii Twelve — sent. 

ARCHBISHOP. ccc cccclcowsles'dae Right “A” hand is raised to above the 
level of the forehead. Follow with 
the sign for “Bishop.” (Chief-bishop ) 


ASH WEDNESDAY .......... . Draw a cross on the forehead with 
the closed tips of the “9” hand. 

ATONEABGNT © nsdm soseieceese's Penance — offer, or the signs for 
“Make” and “Satisfaction.” 

CU ao 8 |, GS a ar aan ae er The “W” hand is tilted over the head 


as if pouring water. 
BENEDICTION (of the Blessed 


Sacrament) ...........scecee8 With both hands closed as if holding 
the “Monstrance”, trace the form of 
a cross. 
BETHLEHEM .........ecceees Jesus — birth — city. 
PRUs Samed sie thcsees ashes Holy Book. 
New Testament ............ New Holy Book. 
Old Testament ............ Old Holy Book. 
i. i RS a een res wre Prat The third finger is carried to the lips 
- as if kissing the ring. 


BROTHER (Religious) ........ Trace a falling collar on the breast 
with the separated thumb and index 
finger of the right hand. 


CANDEEMAS: ois cvcessccdar's Blessed — candle — day. 

CARDINAL. soccccs vdecseeewede Red — bishop. 

CATECHISM ...dsciccsss ccstcanee Catholic — truth — book. 

TONY ass aevsie ensice eaten Same as “Love”. 

CERISE MAS © oi idcicesc venice y> Jesus — birth — day. 

PORCH. | ici boc sssiN nase sions The “C” hand- rests on the back of 
the closed left hand, i. e., built on a 
rock. 

COMMUNION (Holy) ........ Make the sign for “Eucharist” and 


then with the right index finger 
touch the breast over the heart. 


COMMUNION (of Saints)..... Same as “Union.” 


CONCEIVED: -oc:s sibiipiaigensaipso'to Received — life. 
CONFESSION (Sacramental)... Same as “Penance” (Sacrament). 
CONFIRMATION ..........+6- A cross is traced on the forehead 


with the thumb of the open right 
hand, followed by a slight blow with 
the right palm on the right cheek. 
CONTRITION oi... scis civ Ret Same as “Sorrow.” 
GRUCIDER oie ccsccaveilee nares “Jesus”. and a cross made before you 
by crossing the index fingers. 
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CRUE 65 hich és teesewes The touching of the left palm with the 
right index finger is followed by a 
hammering blow on the left palm 
with the right “S” hand. Repeat 
the same for the other hand and ex- 
tend both arms. 


DISPENSATION ......ccccccce Law — excuse. 
DISCIPLES nsdn sects sedéisvdice Followers of Jesus. 
PENS: acc doce cievicvnvsaceed Both “E” hands are held downwards 


and then by a twist of the wrist 
they are turned upwards and raised. 

BPRIPHETA. oc ccccccevdccvse .. A St. Andrew’s Cross is traced with 
the outward right “E” hand in space 
before the body, as on a banner, 

oy re are ..- The outward right “E” hand traces 

. successive verticle circles. 

EVANGELIST (Writer of the 

GOGHOIEY, «6 cide cvicdndeisaecdes Holy — writer. 

RR e0iie.« Parente alin die Gowdn care The thumb point of the right “A” 
hand is thrown upwards and touches 
the right cheek, indicating the first 
woman. 

EXAMINATION (of Con- 

CE iis sd ote ersten .. With the right “E” hand facing you, 
trace small circles on the forehead 
and follow with the sign for “Con- 


science.” 
EXTREME UNCTION ........ With the thumb of the right “A” hand 
trace a cross on the eyelids. 
BUIGIPARESD « pccssteeescecases With the thumb and right index finger 
: of the “9” hand trace a cross before 
the lips. 
SE I Oe ... Draw the thumb of the right “F” 
hand along the lips from left to 
right. 
FORTITUDE ...... aesacieas .. Patient—suffering, or same as 
ae. “Brave.” 
GRU EEE, cv cccceseliveesvacsens Not — Jew. 
GES 6 ice cndedeheceerenion Jesus’ — story. 
NE. o cictasvccccessapunne .. The gathered finger tips of the right 


hand are lowered over the head and 
then spread without, however, touch- 
ing the head. 


GRACE (Sanctifying) ..... .... Holy — making — grace. 


GRACE (Actual) ............6- Helping — grace. 
BREE <2 occ wed din eR eae bels Eternal fire. 
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FABRIS Vil 52. 285.0215 ick cpcieveics False — faith. .... 

HOLY: ORDERS .............0 The thumb of the right “A” hand is 

de run along the thumb and forefinger 
of the open left hand and back again 
so as to finish at the thumb point. 
Do the same for the other hand. 


FPUNIGLEY | sgscswadcacdieeenhe The right. “A” hand is pressed down- 
wards. with. the. palm of the left 
hand. ; 
EY POCRICE titi cv eee False — friend. 


IMMACULATE CONCEPTION With the right index finger trace a 
circle around the .ctown of the head 
and then drop the arms at full 
length, palms outward. 

ENDULGENCE: 0 ctiteceestcce Punishment —.forgiven, or with the 

“P” hand as used for “Purgatory” 
make a rotary rubbing-out motion 
on the left palm. 


pi i Oi) CON ea aes en rae ns SFr ree The “I”. hands are moved upwards in 
3 spirals. 

JERUSALEM 3.055 deececle d «.«. Holy — city. 

PIES: os ve aclesaweewencatees Sign S. J. 


JC Jo 1) 0 a pa POP Draw::the thumb point of the right 
‘ ' “L” hand. from. the. forehead to the 
’ ‘tip of the nose. 
Es. Si ee aoe The thumb of the right “L” hand is 
drawn along the lower lip from 
left. to-right. 


ROPMISNS ss Facies snieis.e 0% tiple eis ne eare Resting. place. 

ROE eats cig coe svpeipadva cathe lees With: right’ ““M”* ‘hand trace a. ver- 
ticle circle before the forehead. 

MARY (Virgin) ...... aveisasta.s.< With right “V” hand trace a verticle 


circle before the forehead and fol- 
low with the sign for “Mary.” 


RATS carn oanciencsewerees Be siaroinin es ‘Right and left “F” hands meet; and 
are then elevated, as at the Con- 
secration. bade 

METIT STE 8s ac lo tie coktcewiee's Protestant — preacher. 

p11 Sorta 0 oe A ap Ee Pe Wonder— work. 

BRIS SIOIN (2.5 ous Domest ees .. Right “M” hand pressed over the 

heart is followed by the sign for 
God. 
MYSTERY sie sae cs Bae Hidden —truth. os! 
IIE dics tne dacuesce Gee east One With. open .hands trace a veil from 


head. to. shoulder. 
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PENANCE (in general) ....... Imitate. scourging the left elbow. 
PENANCE (Sacrament) ...... The fingers of both hands crossed are 
held to the right ear as if forming 
; a screen. 
BPIBAEE reves. sd. 2186 eee oe ence Roman governor. 
POPE: . dri i direc Bild cacc es calc The finger tips of both hands are 


joined over the head in three suc- 
cessive heights, indicating the triple 


crown. 

PRECEPTS (of the Church).. Church — laws. 

PREBSE i o000icadsecndetn copes Both “F” hands are brought together 
as at the “Oremus.” (The closed 
thumb and index fingers of the 
“F” hand denote consecrated 
hands and “F” is also the initial of 
“Father.” ) 

PROTESTANT ssdelivavcedseve The first and second fingers of the 


right hand are thrown against the 
verticle palm of the left hand. 
PURGATORY © scsssscieg co caitiics With the right “P” hand trace a 
small circle on the upturned palm 
of the left and then rest the sec- 


ond finger of the “P” hand in the . 
center of the left palm. 
TOPCO: viewcaccde dill vacdaceaate After the sign for priest follow with 
the sign for “Rule.” 
REDEMPTORIST °. é..0c00000¢ Sign C. SS.. R: 
OI MEOIE oti at cecceksdeceses The. “R” hand is moved from the heart 
heavenward. 
RETREAT (Spiritual) ......... The “R” hand is placed on the fore- 
head and on the lips. 


J 72271 2S nn ig SPS aA ae Both hands having the thumbs and 
. 3 indices closed, meet and are then 
drawn apart horizontally while the 
thumbs and indices opening and 
closing imitate the counting of the 


7 beads. 
SAGRAMENT vc cciiveccstecces _ Same sign as for “Grace”, but the low- 
: ered hand touches the head. 
STROEIOE cooky uanecesncoeteindee es . The palm of the right hand sliding 


over the upturned palm of the left 
hand finishes in an “S” hand. 

SAINT JOSEPH 5. 2.csccsecces The sign for “Saint” is followed by 
the little finger of the right hand 
tracing a “J” on the palm of the left 
hand. 
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SAINT FORN oi cc ies Asians The same as the preceding, except that 
the “J” is traced on the back of the 
left hand. 

SAIC PEEP VYING: 6.05555 6:0 scislsiseed Making — holy. 

SCRAP WEAR o5cce'de var eae yess The index fingers draw an imaginary 


string from the shoulders, meeting 
at the breast. 


ME se tes Sido we giddhige ta ESS Law — broken. 

PSMIN ARBOEAND. ..0\0:shn)s ccsce:pie $0 wldters Large — sin. 

BUI MEVGGIAN): — 5 siass.s owes We salad Small — sin. 

1G ERIS Se ers ae Le Sane Soul — laziness. 

ORD E YS 5 chee sho yy doeaeHe Same as “Society,” or trace with the 


right thumb and index apart, a 
badge downward over the heart. 


S91 Be ol Ce Way of the Cross. 

BANE a5 a sine oo vines cnetaii nee Trace with the thumbs of the “A” 
hands the outlines of a figure. 

SUPERNATURAL ....006c0b0s'e From heaven. 

TABERNACLE: 60. 6 0ri cee ce ee% Eucharist dwelling. 

DPMIEAINICE. |... cbecieesetes The vertical open right hand is passed 


through the middle fingers of the 
left, palm towards you, followed by 
the sign for path, indicating the 


middle way. 
TS TAMENS oi 5 i656 loee elses See “Bible.” 
SAREE: 55.0 6 Tiwlord sce ele vise Oe Same as for “Sin”; or make the sign 


for “Offend”, i. e., the indices of both 
hands are made to collide in an up- 
ward motion at the height of the 
breast. 

DRTINUE Yo acca ceielens Ge da wicidalenets Encircle the right “3” hand with the 
thumb and middle finger of the left, 
and then draw the right hand down- 
ward through the encircling fingers 
and exhibit the index finger of the 
left hand, i. e., three in one. 

wbpiace-e wie te pide wig sted Wie > areas Promise to God. 
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SEMINARY DEPARTMENT 


PROCEEDINGS 


FIRST SESSION 
TuEsDAY, JUNE 26, I917 


The annual meeting of the Seminary Department came to 
order at 2:30 P. M. Very Reverend John F. Fenlon, S.S., D.D., 
presided. The following institutions were represented, chiefly 
by their Presidents or Spiritual Directors: Niagara Seminary, 
(Our Lady of Angels), Niagara, N. Y.; Franciscan House of 
Studies, West Park, Cleveland, Ohio; New Subiaco Abbey, Ar- 
kansas; St. Bonaventure’s, Allegany, N. Y.; Oblate Scholasticate, 
Washington, D. C.; St. Meinrad’s Seminary, St. Meinrad, Ind. ; 
St. Procopius Seminary, Lisle, Ill.; Pontifical College Joseph- 
inum, Columbus, O.; St. Bernard’s, Rochester, N. Y.; St. John’s, 
Brooklyn; St. Joseph’s, Dunwoodie, Yonkers, N. Y.; St. Mary’s, 
Baltimore, Md.; Epiphany Apostolic College, Baltimore, Md.; 
St. John’s, Boston, Mass.; Maryknoll, Ossining, N. Y.; Mt. St. 
Mary’s of the West, Cincinnati, Ohio. Thus more institutions 
were represented than at any previous meeting of the Seminary 
Department of the Catholic Educational Association. 

In his opening address, Dr. Fenlon called attention to the 
character of the papers to be discussed. While it is the first time, 
he said, that the topic of the meeting is concerned entirely with 
the spiritual side of the seminarian’s training, this has not been 
because the spiritual side has been looked upon as of lesser im- 
portance, for certain phases of it have been frequently touched 
upon. This time we are trying to cover the whole field. The 
considerations will be especially practical. The different sys- 
tems in vogue are more numerous than in intellectual matters. 
No method is perfect; and from the interchange of views, we 
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hope to derive information about the different methods actually 
in use, for mutual improvement. 

It was then moved and carried to accept the minutes of the 
last annual meeting, as contained in the Annual Report. By 
motion the selection of the Committee on Nominations and the 
Committee on Resolutions was left to the Chair. The following 
were appointed : 

Committee on Nominations: Rt. Rev. Msgr. Peterson, Rev. 
Martin Blake, C.M., and Rev. Thomas Plassmann, O. F. M., 
D.D. 

Committee on Resolutions: Rt. Rev. Msgr. John P. Chid- 
wick, D. D., Very Rev. M. A. Drennan, C. M., Rev. Gregory 
Bechtold, O. S. B., D. D. 

After a brief discussion, it was moved and carried to make 
representations to the Executive Committee of the Catholic Edu- 
cational Association in order to obtain for the preparatory semi- 
naries the privilege of membership in the Seminary Department. 

The President then introduced Msgr. Peterson, rector of St. 
John’s Seminary, Boston, who read his paper, entitled “Spiritual 
Reading and Spiritual Conferences in the Seminary.” 

Msgr. Chidwick opened the discussion, expressing a desire 
to hear whether one man should occupy the office of spiritual 
director, or whether it was more commonly held that this post 
should be in the hands of several. His own view was that in 
order to build up systematically principle upon principle of the 
spiritual life, the office of director should be held by one man. 
As one professor occupies one chair, so there should be but 
one director. The thought, application, and skill required for 
this function will occupy all the time of one man. This man 
should be strongly grounded in the principles of philosophy, 
and possess a systematic mind to impress the student strongly 
with the closely knit character of those truths whose knowledge 
develops the spiritual life. Especially is this true of seminaries 
conducted by the secular clergy. Where religious societies have 
charge, a traditional type is maintained. Without this fixity 
of type, there would be lacking a constant insistence on the 
same spiritual ideals. It would further seem best that a division 
be made between the philosophers and the theologians, The 
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philosopher should be made a spiritual man before he enters 
theology.. His training must be fundamental. The necessity of 
prayer must be given special stress. The spiritual life is a life; 
all life needs attention and nourishment lest it die. This life 
must be taken up and fostered in the philosopher. For the 
theologian, the virtues must be insisted upon, both natural and 
supernatural. Private spiritual reading should be made by all; 
too many conferences take away initiative. The student should 
be trained not merely to listen, but to look after spiritual truth 
himself. Better even than public reading, private reading, com- 
bining choice with prudent direction, will touch the individual 
peculiarities of the student. A certain number of conferences 
are necessary; in Dunwoodie, conferences are given every Sun- 
day and Thursday evening. 

Following these remarks, Dr. Dyer, President of St. Mary’s, 
Baltimore, explained the system in use there. The principle 
of reading with a running comment is followed. This keeps 
attention from flagging. Students are even called to explain 
the matter read. One suggestion of to-day’s paper should meet 
with favor :— the criticism of the sermon should be eliminated 
from the time given to spiritual reading. In seminaries con- 
ducted by the Sulpicians, the Superior is the general spiritual 
director. His aim is to give a strong spiritual formation. He 
expounds the seminary rule, and tries to show the student how 
to pass his days in a Christ-like manner. Spiritual reading can- 
not be left to haphazard; the question is very serious. It might 
be well to have the spiritual reading in close connection with 
meditation ; the reading will furnish material for the meditation. 

In response to a question of Dr. Fenlon, Msgr. Meehan ex- 
pressed the view that spiritual reading should be held in com- 
mon every day. The late Bishop McQuaid established the cus- 
tom of short spiritual reading after night prayers. With us, 
he said, practical difficulties preclude the separation of philos- 
ophers and theologians. Various directors preside over the 
spiritual reading, thereby giving a wider range. 

It was the mind'of Father Blake, of Niagara, that one director 
is best. Too much unity is offset by a diversity of moderators 
at the conferences, It would be well if class matter as well 
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as meditations be taken account of in the choice of books. Here, 
too, practical difficulties are in the way of separating philosophers 
and theologians. 

Rev. Thomas Plassmann, O. F. M., D. D., thought that the 
Consistorial Congregation in its decree for the Italian seminaries, 
emphasized the necessity of one spiritual director. A similar 
response was given to a quaesita recently sent to Rome. At 
Allegany the spiritual director takes the philosophers and 
theologians separately. Stress should be laid on the reading 
of the Bible, and the students should be made acquainted with 
the ecclesiastical year. 

In the opinion of Father Gregory, O.S.B., D.D., of St. 
Meinrad, Indiana, the younger clergy of to-day. are less spiritual 
than the older men of another generation, More spirituality 
is needed. We ought to give the student a course in practical 
ascetical theology for personal use, and for future use as a 
guide to souls. A surfeit of spirituality may engender disgust ; 
we must allow some diversion. Father Gregory then inquired for 
an opinion on the admission of religious journals, the diocesan 
paper, etc., among the seminarians. Msgr. Meehan replied that 
the legislation on this point was hardly intended to prevent the 
admission of the official publications of the Bishop in his 
diocesan paper, or of such other papers as could be called 
strictly Catholic and religious in tone. 

It is one of our rules, remarked Father Burns, of the con- 
gregation of St. Paul, that our students privately read spiritual 
books. This reading helps to form the taste and the habit of 
good spiritual reading. I sometimes wonder whether or not 
priests drink abundantly from the vast fountain of spiritual 
literature; some perhaps in seminary days looked upon it as 
a class exercise, to be gotten away from along with other irk- 
some restraints. We ought, therefore, to try and develop a 
taste and a love for spiritual reading. To do this, the individual 
taste must be reached; a fondness for certain authors may be 
engendered that will last through life. Private reading leads to 
a wider acquaintance with spiritual literature; the individual, 
however, should be guided by a plan. 
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A clear outline of the method in use at St. John’s, Brooklyn, 
was given by the rector, Very Reverend J. W. Moore, C. M. 
Spiritual reading is a daily exercise; conferences are given 
twice each week. No comment on the sermon ever interferes 
with the reading. Each seminarian is required to have some 
approved work of piety on his desk. These statements were 
followed by a brief expression of views on the question of 
whether or not spiritual reading becomes so engrafted into the 
seminarian as to form a part of his future life. Msgr. Peterson 
summed up what was practically a consensus of opinion by 
stating that the sale of spiritual books to priests was evidence 
that reading was not a lost art among them. 

Rev. Fintan Kraemer, O. S. B., of the Pontifical Colleg- 
Josephinum, Columbus, Ohio, thought that perhaps a student 
might be permitted to do the reading. It was his opinion that 
an explanation usually is of great help with the reading. 

Brief remarks were also made by Father Philip, O. F. M., 
Father Leonard, O. S. B., and Father Albert, S. S. J. 

The discussion then closed, and the session adjourned until the 
following day. 


SECOND SESSION 
WEDNESDAY, JUNE 27, I9I7 

The meeting came to order at g A. M. On motion, the read- 
ing of the minutes of the preceding session was dispensed with. 
It was announced that the adoption of resolutions and the 
election of officers would take place at the next meeting. The 
paper entitled “The Seminary Council and the Call to Orders” 
was then read by the Very Reverend E. R. Dyer, S. S., D. D., 
rector of St. Mary’s Seminary, Baltimore, Md. Very Reverend 
Dr. Fenlon then declared the subject open for discussion, and 
asked for the views of the delegates present. 

The Very Reverend M. A. Drennan, C. M., President of Our 
Lady of Angels, Niagara Falls, New York, explained that in 
the matter in question, the method of the sons of St. Vincent 
is much the same as that followed by the Sulpicians, as contained 
in the account given by Dr. Dyer. The Seminary Council meets 
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every week to discuss the status of the various seminarians, 
and arrange for any special matter that may come up. They 
have one Director of Seminarians; he attends the chapel. ex- 
ercises, gives weekly conferences, and is present at recreation. 
A month before the time for the call to Orders, the names of 
the eligibles are posted in the professors’ recreation room so 
that the priests may report anything of importance. The Council 
is composed of the Superior, his Assistant, the Prefect: of 
Studies, the Director of Seminarians, and the Treasurer. Not 
all the professors belong to the Council. The confessors do 
not attend the Council meetings; the Director of Seminarians 
does not hear confessions. : 

The system in use at Dunwoodie was described by Monsignor 
Chidwick. The Sulpician system is followed, with few varia- 
tions. The professors have their own time and place of recre- 
ation; their points of contact with the students are the class- 
room, the corridors, and such interviews as they may give to 
individuals. Every month there is a meeting at which the busi- 
ness of the following month is looked forward to, and suggestions 
of worth are given consideration. 


Monsignor Chidwick was followed by Rev. Thomas Plassman, 
O. F.M., of St. Bonaventure’s. The conferences at St. Bona- 
venture’s are given by men from the college department. The 
offices of Director of Seminarians and Spiritual Director are 
distinct. By these arrangements, the professors at the monthly 
council meetings are able to learn the reasons why some students 
are apparently indifferent to their studies. 


At Boston, said Monsignor Peterson, the method of St. 
Sulpice is accepted. They find that they cannot improve on it; 
it has shown itself humanly prudent and efficient. The great 
need is to obtain the mind of each member of the faculty 
concerning the character of the students. A questionnaire, of 
about twenty-five topics has been introduced; these topics are 
weighed by the faculty anda response given with regard to 
each student. ‘In the council for Orders, when a student recéives 
a negative vote, the rule is that the matter be considered in 
another meeting; the purpose is to obtain the view of each mem- 
ber: of the faculty, lest some one out of charity waive objections, 
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or pass over delinquency that has come to his knowledge. In 
response to some questions of Doctor Fenlon, Monsignor Peter- 
son explained in. greater detail some of the methods in use at 
Brighton. The rector does not hear confessions of students; 
nor does the confessor of a student speak in the faculty except 
on intellectual matters, and then only by request. The profes- 
sors, tinged perhaps with that frigidity associated with the name 
of Boston, do not mingle much with the students. This matter 
is more or less left to their own choice. Much benefit is derived 
from the closer knowledge possessed by those who are more 
intimate with the students. Monsignor Peterson then explained 
at length the questionnaire circulated among the faculty, and 
promised to send a schedule of the questions to any member 
of the Seminary Department who would apply. 

The summer vacation, spent at the summer house on Long 
Island, goes far in enabling us to decide the fitness of the can- 
didates for the priesthood, said Rev. John W. Moore, C. M., 
LL. D., rector of St. John’s. The freedom of villa life brings 


out the latent possibilities of good or of evil that lie within the 
student. 


Father Price, of Maryknoll, assumed the role of a beginner, 
saying that their institution was yet young, and that all were 
anxious to learn. He called attention to a custom of Mill Hill, 
England, where a vote of the students is taken, before a call 
to Orders is given. The vote is taken before subdeaconship, 
and a two-thirds vote will reject. 

Monsignor Chidwick rose to remark that in a student 
body of several hundred, the ballot system would be doomed 
to failure; it might be possible to consider class voting, at least 
for major Orders. This much is true, that the cooperation 
of students is useful. 

Doctor Dyer then told how in the seminary of Orleans the 
plan spoken of had been given a trial. At Benediction, the 
students went up one by one and laid their votes upon the 
altar. It seems sufficient, for all our purposes, that the obliga- 
tion of denunciation in any serious matter be strongly impressed 
upon the students. 
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The discussion was then suspended, while Right Reverend 
Bishop Shahan addressed the assembly. The subject of voca- 
tions, he said, is one that is always at the front in our thoughts. 
The Church depends upon her priests; the priest depends on his 
vocation. In the past there has been but little system in this 
matter. Individual suggestion and opportunity have been the 
gates through which nearly all the clergy have entered the 
service of the Church, At the present day we are facing new 
conditions which are not favorable to vocations.. Before us, in 
perhaps the not distant future, we see approaching the national- 
ization of the school system, a large development of Federal 
authority, perhaps a Department of Education in the Cabinet. 
Only last February, at the meeting of the National Educational 
Association at Kansas City, this was prophecied. The national- 
ization of industry, food control, governmental direction in every 
line, all point to an enlargement of Federal influence. The State 
will compete for the youthful intellect of the country, The army 
and navy, with universal military service, are likely to become 
permanent national institutions. The mere development of our 
great country tends to enlarge other attractions and menace 
vocations. Our hope lies in the development of our own educa- 
tional institutions. The marvel is that we have been able to 
find so many vocations; but more priests are needed. An in- 
creased number of clergy will be required to care for higher 
education. The institutional life of the Church, as it develops, 
requires more priests. More extensive efforts in behalf of mis- 
sions in foreign lands will henceforth be exacted of the American 
clergy: all of this creates a call for more priests. If some 
nation-wide society for the encouragement of candidates for the 
priesthood were established, I have often thought that it would 
do much good. It is no longer expedient to depend on the 
unaided efforts of individual priests; we must remember that 
the laity are interested and willing to help in the work. This 
good will of the laity should be seconded ; let us make it possible 
for them to assist. An association is necessary; a little review, 
devoted to the priesthood as such, would help greatly. The 
better we explain things to the people, the more likely we are 
to foster their good will. There should be a national associa- 
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tion to form a fund for the education of ecclesiastics. An oc- 
casional meeting, and a monthly bulletin would be essential ele- 
ments. We priests, like the rest of the world, must look to 
efficiency for the perpetuation of our own spiritual grace. The 
material development to follow the great war; the rebuilding 
of Europe; the unspiritualizing influence of materialistic science, 
are sharply contrasted with the labor and toil and sacrifice that 
will be required of the priest. These trying difficulties must be 
met by greater sacrifices on our part; it is to be hoped that we 
shall not be found wanting. 

The cordial thanks of the society were extended to Bishop 
Shahan by Doctor Fenlon, who likewise spoke favorably of 
the proposed plan for fostering vocations. He then introduced 
Right Reverend Thomas F. Hickey, D. D., Bishop of Rochester. 

Bishop Hickey, after dwelling briefly on the importance of 
the Seminary Department of the Catholic Educational Associa- 
tion, went on to say that the subject of vocations, dwelt on by 
Bishop Shahan, was indeed timely. The lack of religious teach- 
ers for our schools is keenly felt. The extended scope of 
woman’s activities partly accounts for this; inducements are 
offered that lead women away from retirement. “In my own 
diocese, I have formally presented this matter in a letter to 
the clergy; I asked for an organized movement of prayer, and 
besides promising a monthly Mass, I have requested a remem- 
brance in the Masses of the priests, and besought the prayers 
of the religious and the laity. The pastor of souls can help 
much in encouraging vocations; Catholic schools, and Christian 
training in the family will further advance the work. Finally, 
the Bishop must lend a good word, and by his annual letter and 
in his sermons keep the matter before the public mind. To 
the seminary faculty comes home the immediate responsibility 
of promotion to Orders. Theirs is a sacred trust. The require- 
ments for the priesthood always were high. Occasionally a 
faculty is disturbed by a mysterious something in a student which 
gives them grave concern. Now the Church is entitled to the 
benefit of the doubt. One point is important — viz., the tendency 
of a man. Sympathy for an individual can only deserve con- 
demnation ; the seminary faculty must do what is humanly pos- 
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sible to see to it that only good priests are ordained.” One 
further topic was touched upon by Bishop Hickey, — the teach- 
ing of philosophy. He desired to protest against the teaching 
of philosophy in the vernacular. The student must know Latin. 
It is essential for the priest. If philosophy be taught in English, 
the student is placed under ‘a lasting handicap. 

After these remarks by the Right Reverend prelates, the 
discussion was closed. The Very Reverend President announced 
the general meeting at eleven A. M., and the joint session of 
the Seminary and the College Departments at eight P. M. 

A motion to adjourn was carried. 


THIRD SESSION 
THURSDAY, JUNE 28, 1917, 9:00 P. M. 

After the opening prayer, a motion was made and carried 
to dispense with the reading of the minutes of the preceding 
meeting. The paper entitled “The Training of Seminarians in 
Meditation” was read by Rev. Martin J. Blake, C. M., of Our 
Lady of Angels, Niagara Fallls, New York. 

The Very Reverend Chairman, Dr. Fenlon, then remarked 
that the paper of Father Blake would undoubtedly commend 
itself to all. The necessity of training seminarians in medita- 
tion is a matter on which all engaged in seminary work agree. 
Most will also admit that it is a difficult art. We hope to-day 
to hear suggested some means of making meditation less bur- 
densome; to find the cause of the seminarian’s difficulty, and 
possibly to learn of some remedies. 

Monsignor Chidwick explained a plan followed with success 
at Dunwoodie. The nature and method of meditation are 
treated of explicitly once a month. The meditations themselves 
are given twice a week by the rector; the rest of the time the 
students are left to make their own meditations, They are 
recommended to follow the directions of their confessors, ac- 
cording to their different characters. The rector gives a plan 
for the different seasons of the year. A way of meditating 
ftom the Office is taught; and special insistence is laid upon the 
resolution for the day. = yeh 
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Rev. Philip Marke, O. F. M., of West Park, Ohio, spoke of 
the exceptional difficulty of meditation. He ascribed this largely 
to the circumstance that while we insist on method, we make 
prayer depend upon it so that the student thinks unless he 
follow method, he cannot pray. As future directors of souls, 
students must learn to meditate. It must be borne in mind, 
however, that method of prayer, and prayer, are not identical. 
It seems that rather than the elaborate method which is asso- 
ciated with his name, St. Ignatius advocated a more simple 
method for the scholastics of his own community. He especially 
recommended simple acts of oblation. A good system is to 
teach all how to clothe a simple thought in the form of prayer 
and to repeat it in the presence of God. Father Philip then 
eloquently extolled the beauty of seminary prayer, and con- 
cluded by pointing out that insistence need not be placed with 
overmuch force upon intellectual prayer; let us look on prayer 
as a “talk with God”; when the heart is busy, the mind may be 
relaxed. 

The seminarian’s life, said Rev. Alexander Hickey, President 
of St. Bonaventure’s Seminary, may be made a constant prayer. 
He deals with theology — the study of God; his very study may 
be a prayer. In nature and object meditation should be regarded 
as a communication with God. The labor, especially the study 
of the seminarian, should be spiritualized. 

In a somewhat similar strain, Dr. Dyer, of St. Mary’s, Balti- 
more, dwelt on the need of bringing meditation into the practical 
life of the seminarian. It should show how to bring God into 
all the things of life. This habit leads to the unitive way of 
perfection. The difficulty of meditation comes partly from a 
false idea about method. Meditation is thought and prayer. All 
contrition is mental prayer. A raising of our mind to God, 
and a moving of our heart to sorrow is an incipient meditation. 
A fixed method is useful, when the soul is dry. More difficulty 
comes from the lack of remote preparation for prayer, viz., — 
purity of heart, suppression of paSsions, and turning from the 
world. The student should strive to lead his affections to tend 
habitually towards the things of God. It requires time to de- 
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velop these convictions. The intellect develops first; the affec- 
tions follow, and in perfect prayer, play the chief part. 

The floor was then yielded to Monsignor Peterson. He be- 
gan by stating that this question is the rock bottom of the 
problem of the priest’s spiritual formation, Our success in 
helping students to meditate and to persevere, is the test of 
our success in seminary work. College teachers see youths: 
we come into contact with men, with men who receive setbacks 
later on, and who lose in enthusiasm and perhaps in fervor 
in later life. The habit of prayer is the one great thing that 
will tide a man over the severe trials of life. The man who 
meditates will be a good priest. The point is a hard one to 
impress on seminarians; perhaps we have too much of method. 
The problem is: How can we combine method and spontaneity ? 
The question arises: Are formal meditations valuable? ~ The 
poverty of printed meditations in English deserves our attention. 
We have a magnificent literature of unprinted model meditations. 
It would be an excellent thing to have an editing committee 
appeal for these unwritten meditations; the desire is to ob- 
tain, not mere resumés, or collections of considerations, but 
integral meditations. Such an anthology of the best would far 
surpass any one man’s work. 

Dr. Fenlon then asked Monsignor Peterson whether the priest 
without meditation could be a good priest. Or, did this hold 
only for the formal meditation? Are not good priests found 
who do not make use of formal meditation? It would seem 
that there are many such, — good, model priests. 

Monsignor Peterson replied: “Canon Keating compares for- 
mal meditation to instruction in language. First we look to 
structure, grammatical forms and the like. Later, these be- 
come habitual, and the more independent a man becomes of 
the necessity of constantly adverting explicitly to them, the more 
proficient in language he is. Now in the seminary, meditation 
must be according to method; in after life, the priest will be 
able to meditate freely, without thinking of the method. Unless 
a man devote a part of the day to quiet communion with God, 
he will not pray. He must get away from a stereotyped prayer, 
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and turn to God with his soul, giving himself completely to 
Him.” 

Father Drennan, President of Our Lady of Angels, was well 
pleased with the manner in which the question had been threshed 
out. There can be no doubt, he said, that the seminarian, after 
his repeated meditations, does begin to live the life of unity 
with God. The priest, after ordination, carries these pious 
habits with him. It must be our aim to inculcate such habits 
into seminarians. 

Dr. Dyer then rose to comment on the importance of fixing 
the hour of meditation. He provoked a smile by quoting a 
sorites from St. Vincent de Paul: “The priest’s salvation de- 
pends on meditation; his meditation depends on his hour of 
rising; the hour of rising depends on the time he goes to bed 
at night; therefore the priest’s salvation depends upon the hour 
he goes to bed at night.” 

Rev. Gregory Bechtold, O.S.B., rector of St. Meinrad’s, 
explained that the Benedictines have no retreat; no formal med- 
itation is included in the Benedictine rule. Their Holy Rule 
insists that the divine praises and the Holy Office ought to fill 
their life. Retreats and meditation do nevertheless enter into 
their lives. But stress is placed on liberty of spirit: two souls 
ought not be forced into the same system. The Sulpitian 
method, turning to Christ, and finding refuge there, is a con- 
soling syllogism. For a real meditation, no book is needed. The 
old monks used the psalms; we are losing sight too much of the 
psalms as a prayer. One reason why meditation is often im- 
perfect is the lack of spiritual recollection. Silence is the proper 
atmosphere of prayer. 

The question of the hour of meditation was then referred to 
again by Dr. Fenlon, who quoted Rev. John Talbot Smith in 
favor of a later hour. Father Philip, O. F. M., spoke of some 
who have difficulty in giving an early hour to meditation. The 
morning hour is Scriptural. The evening may be more suited 
to some. Each must find out a suitable hour. The morning 
seems best suited for the seminary. 

The proposed publication of ascetical literature for seminarians 
was discussed by the Rev. Thomas Plassman, O. F. M., D. D., of 
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St. Bonaventure’s Seminary, Allegany, N. Y. His words were 
as follows: ‘I would like to call attention to a little volume, 
entitled The Golden Treatise on Mental Prayer, by St. Peter of 
Alcantara. It offers both theoretical rules. and practical exer- 
cises. After a clear and very attractive exposition of his 
method (viz., the affective), St. Peter proceeds to illustrate his 
simple rules by a set of meditations on the fundamental truths 
and the Passion of Our Lord. St. Peter’s book has received 
the unanimous approbation and recommendation of the masters 
of the spiritual life, and it is a great pity that it is not better 
known. Its method is so simple and unpretentious that anyone 
who reads it attente et devote is sure to find a safe and easy 
guide to what must appear to many as the unapproachable 
heights of mental prayer. It ought:to be placed in the hands 
of every seminarian and if, as it has been suggested, the afore- 
mentioned publication is to be started, St. Peter’s little book 
should be first on the list. 

“A word in regard to the order to be observed in the different 
spiritual exercises of the seminary horarium. There must be an 
orderly and logical succession of subjects and themes in these 
exercises, if they are to produce fruit in due season; for order 
is an indispensable handmaid to the operation of divine grace. 
Apart from the daily liturgical and other vocal prayers we have 
three sets of exercises: the daily reading of God’s’ written word, 
the morning meditation, the weekly conference supplemented by 
systematic spiritual reading. 

“In the reading of Sacred Scripture, the biblical order suggests 
itself quite naturally. The seminarian should be directed to 
read a certain portion of the Holy Bible every day, so as to 
finish the reading of the whole book within a definite space of 
time. A practical method might be conveniently outlined in the 
class of Introduction or Exegesis; for, while the Word of God 
should be read in a prayerful spirit, it will not be amiss con- 
stantly to bear in mind the invaluable services of Sacred Scripture 
for our whole life and work. Ad ommnia utilis! Hence the 
student should be taught to jot down in his notebook or 
‘thesaurus’ such passages as impress him particularly. 
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“Tn the morning meditation, the liturgical order will naturally 
prevail. The ecclesiastical year, with its varying scenes and im- 
pressive festivals, cannot fail to stir the heart of the youthful 
ecclesiastic and to keep his mind ever riveted on the beauties and 
grandeur of our holy religion. He will thus learn to love and 
live the life of our Holy Mother Church. 

“Lastily, the order for conference and spiritual reading should 
be ascetical, i. e., according to a well defined plan of ascetical 
theology, extending over the six years of seminary life and 
adapted to the need and capacity of the studenis, as the prudent 
and experienced director may deem fit. After such training 
the seminarian may safely be directed to the altar of God; and 
we may confidently expect of him that his grateful heart respond 
in the words of St. Paul: Vivit vere in me Christus.” 

The discussion then closed, and the Very Reverend Chairman 
called for the report of the Committee on Resolutions. The 
following resolutions were adopted unanimously : 


RESOLUTIONS 


WHEREAS, in the training of seminarians nothing is of greater 
moment than that the future priests should be thoroughly 
moulded into men of deep spiritual character and exercised in 
the practice of the spiritual life, before their promotion to Holy 
Orders ; 

Be it resolved, First, that spiritual reading, both public and 
private, should be emphasized as daily exercises in the seminary 
curriculum, and. shall be conducted according to a systematic 
plan adapted to the demands of the spiritual life of the students. 

Second: That wherever possible, the philosophers shall be 
separated from the theologians, in order that the philosophers 
may be well grounded in the fundamentals of the spiritual life, 
and in order that the theologians may be thoroughly instructed in 
the priestly virtues and in the principles of ascetic theology. 

Third:. That. conferences pertaining. to spiritual reading 
shall be combined with the exercises, or given a convenient and 
regular evening of the week. 

Fourth: That while insistence must be placed upon the ability 
and attainments of the candidates to Orders, special insistence 
shall be placed upon their character, tendencies and religious 
spirit. 

Fifth: That in order that each seminarian may be known in 
this regard, every member of the faculty coming in contact with 
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the candidates shall be consulted by those whose duty it is to 
call the candidates to Orders. 


Sixth: That the system adopted by some ordinaries, whereby 
they send to pastors of seminarians on vacation the questions 
proposed by the Third Plenary Council of Baltimore, and require 
that an answer be sent them by the pastors, is to be commended. 


Seventh: That, while the various systems of meditation may 
be fruitfully explained, a definite method should be adopted 
and recommended to the students, without infringing upon the 
liberty of spirit. ; 

Eighth: That the spiritual exercises of the day be coordinated 
to suit the morning meditation. 


Ninth: That the spiritual exercises of the seminary shall be 
under the charge of a spiritual director. 


At this juncture, Right Rev. Bishop Shahan, Right Rev. 
Bishop Dougherty, Bishop of Buffalo, and Father Howard, 
Secretary General of the Catholic Educational Association, were 
introduced. Bishop Dougherty was called upon to address the 
delegates and responded as follows: 


“T am exceedingly gratified at the success of the Buffalo Con- 
vention of the Catholic Educational Association. To the mem- 
bers of the Seminary Department I extend a hearty greeting. 
My remarks, as from one outside of the seminary, but who 
comes into contact with priests, are wholly impersonal. I 
strongly favor teaching theology and philosophy in Latin. I 
fear that the other view is winning the day. I beg to advance 
the following reasons: 

“First, It is the mind of the Church. The Holy See has set 
its face against Mass in the vernacular; the teaching Church 
desires to maintain purity of doctrine. Vernacular languages 
change. 

“Second, The great works of theology and philosophy are 
written in Latin. Teaching in the vernacular closes this arsenal. 
If Latin be taught merely for cultural reasons, it will share the 
fate of Greek. The students know that they are able to dis- 
card Greek; they do not apply themselves to it, and soon forget 
it. 

“Third, As a rule, with rare exceptions, the students will rise 
to the level of the professor. They will get into a certain plane 
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of Latinity. Some of our professors discard Latin because they 
do not know it themselves. 

“Fourth, The enemies of the Church are against Latin. All 
our own great men have been in favor of it. Those against 
Latin are those influenced by German rationalism. Latin is an 
index to culture. It is not hard for boys to master Latin. 

“Besides Latin, one other subject I would ask that you insist 
upon. That is liturgy. A melée at a pontifical Mass is a woe- 
ful spectacle. Let ordinary liturgy be insisted upon. In extraor- 
dinary cases a young priest is to be blamed for not making 
special preparation. The Bishop must; why should not the 
priests? Lay special stress on reverence in church.” 

Doctor Fenlon thanked the Bishop for his kind remarks, and 
especially for the splendid hospitality of his episcopal city. The 
next matter brought before the society was the resolutions con- 
cerning foreign missions. It was moved and carried that there 
be suggested to the general committee of the Catholic Educa- 
tional Association a commendation of the efforts to foster the 
missionary spirit among the young; this effort, however, should 
especially be made in the colleges and primary schools. 

The Committee on Nominations then asked to submit their 
report. The motion was made that this report be accepted. The 
chair was taken by Rev. Thomas Plassman, O. F. M., who put 
the question. The report was adopted, and the nominations 
closed. It was moved and carried that the Secretary cast the 
ballot of the house. The following officers were then declared 
elected: 

President — Very Rev. John F. Fenlon, S. S., D. D., of St. 
Mary’s Seminary, Baltimore, Md. 

Vice President — Rev. Francis J. Walsh, of Mt. St. Mary’s 
of the West, Cincinnati, O. 

Secretary — Rev. Martin J. Blake, C. M., of Our Lady of 
’ Angels’ Seminary, Niagara Falls, N. Y. 

On motion a vote of thanks was extended to the writers of 
the papers read at the Convention. A motion to adjourn was 
carried. 

Francis J. WALSH, 
Secretary. 











PAPER'S 


SPIRITUAL READING AND SPIRITUAL CONFER- 
ENCES IN THE SEMINARY. 


RIGHT REVEREND MONSIGNOR JOHN B. PETERSON, PH. D., RECTOR 
OF ST. JOHN’S ECCLESIASTICAL SEMINARY, BOSTON, MASS. 


In ecclesiastical seminaries throughout the world, as indeed 
in all religious communities, a daily period is set aside for 
spiritual reading. Whether it be a seminary for the training of 
the secular clergy, or a novitiate for the spiritual formation of 
religious, whether the spiritual directors be of the secular clergy 
or of religious orders or of communities peculiarly consecrated 
to seminary. work, a place for this common exercise will be 
found in every seminary program. The time allotted to it is 
usually a half hour. It ordinarily takes place at a quiet period 
of the seminary day, such as the late afternoon or evening.: 

Here, however, uniformity ceases. It may appear an 
exaggeration to assert that in no two seminaries is this traditional 
exercise conducted in precisely the same way. Yet such an 
assertion is by no means entirely at variance with the truth. 

In some seminaries spiritual reading is conducted with strict 
regard for the traditional name of the exercise. It is a reading 
purely and simply. During the period consecrated to this 
spiritual exercise the seminarians either read privately or hear 
read publicly books dealing with spiritual subjects. The choice 
of matter for private spiritual reading may depend upon the 


tastes and familiarity with spiritual literature of the individual * 


seminarian or, if it is to be at all profitable, upon the guidance 
of his spiritual director. If the exercise be a common one a 
member of the community reads to his assembled associates 
from a treatise on the spiritual life, or from the life of Christ, 
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or from the biography of one of His followers canonized or 
uncanonized. The ideals of the spiritual life are thus held be- 
fore the auditors either as set forth in principle or as exemplified 
in practice. The choice of reading matter varies naturally with 
the varying competency of the spiritual director, with his fa- 
miliarity with the field of vernacular spiritual literature, and 
his sympathy for those for whom the reading is intended. 

In other seminaries public spiritual reading is not so much 
a reading as a discourse or conference. The spiritual director 
or the rector, or each in turn, exposes the principles of the 
spiritual life. from his well stocked and well trained mind and, 
more important still, from the fullness of his spiritualized and 
sympathetic heart and soul. Naturally the subject-matter of 
the conferences varies much more than does the spiritual read- 
ing pure and simple. Its variety depends upon the personality 
and priestliness of the speaker, his grasp of spiritual principles, 
his pedagogic ability, his tastes and training, and even, at times, 
upon his hobbies, or his actual absorption in intellectual or 
spiritual research. 

Again, in other seminaries the two methods above referred 
to are combined. In some cases certain days are set apart for 
reading and other days for conferences; while in other cases 
reading is regularly combined with a running commentary upon 
it by the spiritual director, whose purpose it becomes to amplify 
the principles summarily set forth on the printed page, and to 
suggest application of them to the lives of his hearers. 

Finally, with any one of these varying methods is combined 
the reading and explanation of the rule, criticism of sermons 
that might be given to better advantage in the classes of 
homiletics, bewildering announcements of changes in the daily 
or weekly schedule that might be more intelligibly bulletined, 
practical pastoral admonitions, denunciations of the long- 
suffering many for the delinquencies of the elusive few, and at 
times the “trying it on the dog” of one’s projected publications, 
proximate or mercifully remote. 

These variants are not determined exclusively by differences 
in men and methods. In spiritual literature there is an end- 
less variety in the choice. of topies and, particularly, in the pro- 
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gressive treatment of them. Systematic selection, however, is 
not the general rule. Spiritual reading in some seminaries 
seems to have no definite purpose, no guiding principles. It 
survives in a name, in a traditionally consecrated period of the 
seminary day into which are gathered, together with inter- 
mittent and haphazard reading of spiritual books, the odds 
and ends of the institution’s dealings with its students. 

But spiritual reading should mean something more than this. 
It should have a definite purpose and a dignified place in the 
seminary program. It should be, as it is traditionally intended 
to be, a force for priestly formation. Like all forces intended 
to produce a given effect it should be directed by law and not 
by chance. It is with a hope that he may suggest something 
conducive to this end that the writer approaches his task to-day. 
He has no fault to find with any present system or unsystematic 
practice; nor does he presume to propose a system in their 
place. He would simply offer a few suggestions which may 
help to give the exercise of spiritual reading something more 


of its traditional power, than it seems to have to-day. 


II 


First of all, this daily exercise should be considered as the 
peculiarly consecrated means of setting before the ‘seminarist 
the guiding principles of the priestly life. 

It is true of course that the seminary is providing precisely 
for this all day long and day after day, and directs its every 
energy and exercise to this particular purpose. But it is not 
dloing it systematically. Indeed it does not pretend to do so; 
nor would anyone desire that system should be its chief con- 
cern. The divine influences that make for priestly formation 
are too subtle and sacred to be reduced to system. For how 
can we measure the formative force that comes from the 
sacraments, particularly from the daily Sacrifice and sacrament 
of the seminary altar? How can we, in our classes, measure 
or even intelligently direct the influence for the moulding of 
the priestly heart and soul that goes on as we mould the mind 
to priestly view and judgment and store it with priestly science? 
How can we measure the influence for priestly perfection in 
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others that comes of our own example as evidenced not merely 
in mechanical routine and regularity, but particularly in our 
constant and consistent practice of Christlike virtues, above 
all that of which our Blessed Lord spoke when He said “by 
this shall all men know that you are My disciples, if you have 
love one for another”? How, finally, can we measure the in- 
dwelling and abiding influence for priestly perfection and 
priestly integrity that comes of the ideal that, before we began 
our puny efforts to help it grow, was planted in the mind and 
heart and soul of God’s chosen one in that seminary of semi- 
naries, the good Catholic home with its strong faith in God, its 
devotion to God’s sanctuary, and its awful reverence for the 
minister who moves within that sanctuary in an atmosphere 
of unquestioned and unquestionable purity, disinterestedness and 
devotion, even as in another world, as within the gates of Heaven 
itself? All these forces for priestly formation are ever at work 
in the seminary and, indeed, make the seminary what it is. We 
know well that we are neither their authors nor even to any 
appreciable extent their controlling directors, but rather awe- 


struck wondering witnesses of their power to form the priestly 
character. These forces we can never reduce to system, for 
we cannot adequately grasp their laws. We recognize their 
presence and their power, but we see them as in a glass, darkly. 


Yet something of system there must be in our guidance and 
direction of the men whom these forces form to priestly per- 
fection. The seminarist cannot be left to the play of totally 
uncharted influences and unexplored laws. He must be helped 
to understand them as far as they can be understood. When 
that limit is reached he must be impressed with the sense of 
the mystery beyond his understanding; so that in the day when 
the forces that moved or stayed him in youth may seem no 
longer as potent as of old he may yet confide in them and live 
on, through temptation and spiritual desolation, firm in the 
conviction that they are ever working. to sustain and strengthen 
him, even though, like the mariner on the storm-lashed ocean, 
he sees and hears naught but evidences of conflict and confusion. 


In a word, the laws of his own spiritual and priestly being 
. and life must be set before him as completely as possible: not 
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casually, but by carefully considered design, not piecemeal and 
pell-mell, but progressively, not merely by reflection from the 
classroom and texts of theology, but directly and ex professo, 
not without order but systematically. This must be done or 
the seminary will fail of attaining to its native possibilities. 
This must be done so that the seminary will be equal in its 
spiritual training to the most exacting and methodical of 
novitiates. 

Nowhere can this be done to better advantage than in the 
regular spiritual conferences or spiritual readings in the semi- © 
nary. At no other time or place in our present progam can it 
be adequately done. Indeed without some such purpose and 
plan the exercise of spiritual reading may become next to 
profitless. It may become merely a half hour consecrated to 
neglected opportunity or to senseless devotion to misunderstood 
tradition. 

III 


How then may the natural purpose of spiritual reading be 
realized? First of all, this exercise should take on the character 
suggested by its name. It should be a spiritual exercise. It 
should deal exclusively with spiritual things. It should be 
neither a class of homiletics nor pastoral theology, nor 
the dumping ground of what is not worthy of a special place 
in the curriculum. It should deal with what pertains directly 
to the spiritual formation of the priest. The seminarist should 
daily approach it with the sense that there above all places he 
is learning, he is being taught, how to be a priest. 

In the chapel he will seek grace; but in spiritual reading 
he will learn how to be receptive to grace, how to conserve 
it, how to make use of it for his own sanctification as well as 
for that of others. In the classroom he will learn how to teach 
and guide the souls committed to his care; but in spiritual read- 
ing he will learn first of all how to understand and rule and 
guide himself, for without this with all his knowledge he can 
never succeed in the guidance of others. In the example of 
the ideal priest of his youth or of his college or seminary days 
he will see the standard he is to follow; but in spiritual reading 
he will learn, in the light of the Christ-life, dispassionately to 
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measure that standard and sound its depth of charity and 
courage so that it will be potent to force him on when ideals 
lose their power of leading. In a word, as was said above, the 
seminarist will recognize in the exercise of spiritual reading 
the particular time and place in the seminary program in which 
he is learning to be a priest, learning the science of priestliness, 
learning how to make himself a spiritual man. 


He will learn this best from treatises on priestly perfection 
and from the liying voice of the spiritual director; for perhaps 
the best method of conducting this exercise is that of combined 
reading and conference. There is in the English language an 
excellent supply of literature on spiritual and sacerdotal sub- 
jects. This the seminarist should be privileged to hear during 
his course in the seminary. The reading of it can be enlivened 
and enriched by the commentaries of the spiritual director. 


In this connection, however, it would not seem best to take 
any one, or even a few spiritual treatises, however excellent, 
and have them read consecutively and entirely with only an oc- 
casional paraphrase or present-day application by the spiritual 
director. Such a plan is farthest from the writer’s mind. 
Rather let the spiritual director map out, after the fashion 
of the spiritual masters, a consecutive course of conferences 
on the spiritual formation and life of the priest, and on sacer- 
dotal perfection. Let it be long enough to cover the average 
term of the student’s stay in the seminary. Then into this plan, 
which the director will progressively develop in his conferences, . 
let there be woven, as the course develops, pertinent extracts 
from the best spiritual sources. The saints of the gaqlden ages 
could thus be called upon to lend their authoritative testimony. 
The venerable and solid masters of the spiritual life could be 
summoned to give the substance of their treatises; though a 
discreet director would omit the archaic illustrations that some- 
times make the names of Rodriguez and Scaramelli only the 
undeserved objects of pleasantry among seminarists. The many 
excellent moderns could lend their word, which after all is 
but an adaptation of the better things the past has handed 
down, and so impress the student with the sense of constant 
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and abiding principles of the spiritual life despite the changes 
in their form of expression. 

This course could extend, as has been said, through the 
average term of a seminarist’s preparation. But the course in 
the lower classes, or in the department of philosophy where 
such exists, could be advantageously distinct from that in the 
strictly theological seminary. It should deal only with the 
fundamentals, the most elementary fundamentals of the spiritual 
life. Twenty years’ experience has convinced the writer that 
the average college man comes to the seminary the veriest in- 
fant in methodical spiritual life. The milk of babes alone 
should be his pabulum. No word need be spoken yet of priestly 
perfection. But the soul, a sense of its very being and its life, 
a life to be fed and developed, a life vitalized and influenced 
by God’s indwelling spirit, these ideas should be driven and 
driven and driven home. Little should be taken for granted, 
certainly no more than is taken for granted in the novitiates 
of religious orders, The laws and practice of prayer, mental 
prayer particularly, the law of grace, the soul reaching to God 
in prayer and that soul touched in turn by grace, the indwelling 
and reign of God in the soul: these with the continued ex- 
planation of the spiritual exercises and a treatise on vocation 
is enough and more than enough for the introductory course. 


Then in the department of theology four years could be given 
to a systematic progressive course on sacerdotal perfection. 
The development of such a course should be the chief concern 
of each spiritual director; and, to be interesting and profitable, 
should bear his personal imprint. For example, a year could 
be devoted to the elaboration of the natural virtues and manly 
attributes befitting a priest, a year to the discipline of the 
supernatural life, a year to the higher supernatural virtues, and 
a year. to the reflection in the priest of the Christ-life itself. 
Such a course, or any variation of it,—for it is merely a 
possible specimen, — gives room for reading progressively the 
best that has been written on the priestly life, and does not 
imply much repetition or overlapping. If there is any difficulty 
in developing such a course it is certainly in finding abundant 
matter to inspire one’s conferences and to serve as the woof 
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of reading matter which lends solidity to the web of the spoken 
word. It supplies at the same time a substantial course of 
applied ascetic theology. 


These spiritual conferences and readings may be relieved 
on certain days by the reading of selected biographies. This 
can be made most profitable. It serves to illustrate in the 
practice of God’s chosen ones the principles exposed by the 
spiritual director; it acquaints the seminarist with the life and 
work and methods of so many of the saints; it lays the founda- 
tion of the habit of life-long intimacy with them. But, to make 
this reading profitable, we should put an end to the practice 
of inflicting upon a community an entire volume of a saint’s 
life from the chapters extolling the stereotyped virtues of his 
ancestors through those narrating the history of his times, so 
often written by one who is not a historian, and those describing 
the flora and fauna of the scenes of his activity, to the long 
drawn out end. Here again let there be selection and elimina- 
tton. Not only will there be provided a more interesting and 
stimulating story, but there will be opportunity of introducing 
many more saints and saintly men and women than is possible 
under the other slavish system, which was easy indeed for the 
spiritual director, but excruciating for the community. There 
is an abundance of matter in the biographical section of our 
libraries; and moreover many profitable books could be read 
in this abbreviated way that, for a variety of reasons, could not 
be read in their entirety. 

Finally, such a concept of the exercise of spiritual reading, 
as here suggested, will make the work of individual directors 
or confessors much easier. They will not feel that they bear 
almost the entire burden of leading their penitents along the 
difficult paths of spiritual and sacerdotal perfection. 





THE SEMINARY COUNCIL AND THE CALL TO 
. ORDERS 


VERY REVEREND E. R. DYER, S. S., D. D., RECTOR ST. MARY'S 
SEMINARY, BALTIMORE, MD, 


It would be out of place in this gathering to dwell upon the 
importance of the judgment rendered by the seminary as to 
the fitness or unfitness of candidates for the sacred ministry, 
since the Bishop, upon whom devolves the final decision in this 
matter, is guided almost invariably and exclusively by the 
seminary’s appreciation. The priest by ordination and with the 
heart and soul of a priest, or the priest by ordination who is, as 
some one well put it, but a layman sprinkled with holy water, 
what a difference for all that religion means to the world! 

It is evident that the decision which the seminary faculty gives 
upon the call to the priesthood is one of the gravest moment for 
the young man himself and for the interests of religion. It 
should be grounded on the best available knowledge of the mean- 
ing and requirements of the priest’s life and work, and of the 
ability, the attainments, the character and virtue of the aspirant. 

Ability and attainment are easily measured. But a proper 
estimate of character, the balancing of its good and weak points, 
a correct appreciation of the help or hindrance that is likely to 
arise in meeting priestly duties and responsibilities, — this is a 
difficult and delicate task, which demands the most complete 
and thorough attainable knowledge of the young aspirant. 

I am not going to try to expose what method the seminary 
faculty should follow to acquire this knowledge; still less am 
I going to set forth the qualifications that should determine the 
decision of reception or rejection. Indeed, this last point I shall 
not touch at all. I shall simply set forth what is generally done 
in our Sulpician seminaries, and more particularly, because there 
are differences in minor details in our different houses, what is 
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done in St. Mary’s Seminary. This I propose as a matter of 
discussion and suggestion, because anything that would help in 
‘a matter of such capital importance should be highly valued. 

1. It need hardly be said that the Sulpician superiors, 
especially those in charge of the training of candidates for our 
work, realize in very full measure the responsibilities involved 
in the seminary call to Orders. They endeavor strongly to fix 
the attention of the Sulpician novice-master, always a priest, and 
almost always one who has continued his studies for several 
years after his ordination, upon the capital importance for his 
work of making a special study of character, and of giving 
special attention to whatever may afford a fuller knowledge of it. 

2. Our Sulpician rule obliges us to a considerable participa- 
tion in the common life of the students. Besides seeing them 
in their classes and conferring with them about their studies, 
where there is much to fall under the notice of the observer 
of character whose attention has been turned in this direction, 
we must be with them in their spiritual exercises, recreations, etc. 
In familiar conversation, still more in the abandon of the games, 
the trained observer finds revealing insights. 

3. At least once a year for all the theologians, and twice a 
year for the philosophers, the beginners in seminary life, every 
name is taken up in the full faculty meeting of our respective 
departments, and each member of the faculty, with the excep- 
tion of the director of the student in question, states anything 
specially striking that he has observed, the good points, qualities, 
and aptitudes that may prove helpful in priestly work, as well as 
defects that may hinder. The director who has penitents among 
the pupils following his classes may, upon being questioned, state 
the results attained by them in their studies. But on all points 
that involve any moral implication whatever, he must keep abso- 
lute silence regarding them, saying nothing that would affect 
them to their advantage or disadvantage. 

On a page headed by the name of the student is a brief. state- 
ment as to the college whence he comes, and the recommendations 
which he brings. The summary of the appreciations in each one 
of the four terms of the philosophy course is written out, and 
this page goes with the student into theology. At the faculty 
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meetings in theology a secretary writes down the statements and 
observations of each member on the same page, to which others 
are added as necessity may require, so that at the end of a 
student’s course there is in brief form a complete picture of his 
character, aptitudes, etc., as reflected in the minds of the mem- 
bers of the faculty. Outside the regular faculty councils the 
Fathers often meet, particularly at breakfast which they take 
together and apart from the students, and any fact of note in 
regard to the business of the seminary or to any of the students 
is mentioned and discussed.. ' 

4. Such a communication and discussion of observations and 
appreciations is very helpful to each member of the faculty. It 
helps each in his capacity as confessor to appreciate those under 
his special direction as penitents. It helps each one in his more 
general responsibility, enabling him to form mature and correct 
judgments of the other members of the student body. 

The confessor knows his penitent from the revelations of con- 
science. In the faculty meeting he hears facts and appreciations 
of his penitent, made by those who know him only from exterior 
observation, it is true, but who have seen him in a variety of 
circumstances and relations. The confessor feels great security 
when the judgment and appreciations of a number of others con- 
firm his own. On the other hand it not unfrequently happens 
that facts are adduced which throw a new light on the character 
of his penitent, and points are brought up which have never 
appealed to the penitent as a matter of conscience but which it is 
quite important the confessor should know, so that he may give 
a timely word of advice and warning. 

The method followed also helps the seminary director in his 
more general responsibility towards the student body. As he 
listens to the appreciations made concerning his own penitents, 
he not unfrequently realizes in the case of one or another of 
them that there is some circumstance, unknown in foro externo, 
which would give a totally different coloring to an action or a 
line of conduct. He can say nothing about this indeed, either 
to the advantage or the disadvantage of his penitent, as was said 
before; but such experiences render him more careful in form- 
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ing his own judgment. He is not surprised that necessarily in- 
complete knowledge will lead to mistaken conclusions. 

This method has obvious advantages for those who begin their 
career aS seminary directors. They are enabled better to 
realize the principles which should guide their judgment, and 
to see how they are applied by men who have been long engaged 
in this ministry. On the other hand the younger directors are 
likely to be more nearly in touch with the thought and attitude 
of the student body, and often suggest valuable data for the 
right interpretation of what takes place among the seminarians. 
When a dozen or fifteen men differing in age and temperament 
thus give at different times their appreciations of every student, 
the result will generally be a correct and well-balanced estimate 
of his character, aptitudes and limitations. 

Again it is easily seen that the method outlined secures the 
great average of uniformity of action in this matter of such 
grave importance, and also that it enables the administration to 
proceed with a firm confidence when individuals are to be 
specially dealt with. 

Father Icard, former Superior General of St. Sulpice, in his 
Traditions de St. Sulpice says in regard to the ordination call: 
“In order to avoid giving his vote by surprise and upon impres- 
sions not duly weighed,’the director will act prudently if some- 
time before the meeting in which the calls to Orders are to be dis- 
cussed and made, he would reflect maturely on the candidates 
who are to be proposed, bringing to mind the facts that have 
fallen under his observation and the appreciations that he had 
formed.” 


It is needless to say that we by no means wish to convey the 
impression that we make no mistakes in our decisions in giving 
the calls to Orders. We do make mistakes, and there have been 
very lamentable ones. But what we believe is that our method 
secures a high degree of prudence in a matter so important; and 
prudence in human affairs is all that we can hope to secure. 











THE TRAINING OF SEMINARIANS IN MEDITATION 


REVEREND MARTIN J. BLAKE, C. M., OUR LADY OF ANGELS 
SEMINARY, NIAGARA FALLS, N. Y. 


(Meditation Definition. 
a. Real 


a. Necessity of Meditation 


4 1. Priest, a man of Prayer 
Instruction on.... Prayer before 
2. Priest, a man of Study the Blessed 
Sacrament, 
etc. 





b. Necessity of Method in Meditation 
" Meditate aloud 


. 


1. Forget self 


Instruction by....4 Example 
b. Repetition of Prayer 


c 


Spiritual Reading (Season) 
Holy Hour Even written. by 
| the Director 
Coordination of 4 Personal Direction 
Of Character 
Correction Of Attitude, 


PRCIDE 5.6. cisco woe | | etc. 


¢ 


Aspirations 
Presence of God 
Atmosphere of Confidence in 
Prayer God 
Cultivation of A Spirit of Love 
Confession 
Communion 
Regularity in Visits 
Devotion to 
Mary 
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Before a man undertakes a thing, he likes to know something 
about that thing. Hence in training a seminarian in meditation 
one of the first steps is to instruct him in the meaning of medita- 
tion. As a rule meditation:in the sense we use it is Greek to 
the ordinary run of youth entering the seminary. No pains 
should be spared to bring home to the young man the meaning 
of meditation —a conversation with God. True we use the 
term meditation when we mean more than meditation. Prayer, 
mental prayer, were a better word. A conference or two on 
the nature of mental prayer in ‘the early days of the scholastic 
year are of the utmost importance. The new men entering will 
thus gain some little idea of what is this exercise so insisted 
on, and the older men will be urged to make a new effort. to 
practice that which they have been taught in the preceding year 
or years, 

The necessity of meditation. Is there anything more im- 
portant in the training of the seminarian than the impressing on 
him the absolute necessity of meditation? We are bound by our 
vocation to be apostles of prayer and preaching. Nunc manent 
tria haec, verbum, exemplum, et Oratio; major autem horwm 
Oratio. “There now remains these three, the word, example 
and prayer ; the greatest of these is prayer,” as St. Bernard says. 
Our preaching follows our prayer. But if we as seminarians do 
not learn to meditate, where and when shall we learn? We 
must insist then on the necessity of meditation. ‘Out of the 
abundance of the heart the mouth speaks.” If we are 
accustomed to hold intimate converse with God, our hearts will 
be filled with affection for God and God’s interests, our minds 


.will be filled with thoughts of God and God’s interests, our 


memories filled with records of God’s mercies, God’s justices, 
God’s laws, etc., and if heart, mind, and memory are enriched 
in manner thus, our will shall be in union with the will of God, 
and our preaching by word and example shall be truly apostolic 
in nature and in results. St. Vincent de Paul used to say: “Give 
me a man of prayer and I will do all things through him.” 

The priest then must be a man of prayer. As the boy is 
father to the man, so the seminarian must be a man of prayer. 
He must be taught to go with his every trouble, his every joy, 
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his every desire, his every whim to God, to speak to Him about 
it, to view it in the light of God’s Presence. In this he must be 
instructed; in this he must be examined; told his shortcomings, 
and aided in the cultivation of that intimacy with God which 
bespeaks the seminarian, the priest after God’s own heart, the 
aspiring apostle, the Alter Christus. This entails on the part of 
the director no little work, care, watchfulness, and guidance, as 
well as no end of self-sacrifice. No director worthy of the name 
can afford to slight these responsibilities, for on the proper per- 
formance of his duties in these regards depend not alone the 
sanctification of the seminarian, but likewise the salvation of 
many a soul who awaits the ministration of this future priest. 
Self must not be found in the vocabulary of the director, except 
in as much as his own salvation depends on his fulfilling these 
most responsible duties towards his subject or subjects. But 
there is one word, one idea which must find place in his work-a- 
day life, rather an idea of which he must be the living embodi- 
ment — kindness. An unkind director is an abomination of 
desolation standing in the Holy Place. No director need be 
soft, or easy; he would then sin through excess. But he must 
be kind, ready to listen and to advise, but never to cower the. 
subject who makes advance to him. The first Director of a 
Seminary, our Lord Himself said “Learn of Me, for I am meek 
and humble of heart.” He was gentle, He was Love itself, and 
he who would act in His stead must act as He would act in like 
circumstance. The bulldozing method begets hypocrites, and 
hypocrites are entirely out of place in the priesthood. They are 
the Judases in the apostolic band. 

Again the priest must be a man of study. He who meditates 
on his studies before the altar, or in the presence of God, learns 
more than books can give or lecture can tell. Matter well gone 
over in lecture, or in text, is in value much enhanced by a subse- 
quent meditation. The conversation with God on the matter 
clinches the subject, weaves it into part and parcel of the 
seminarian’s life, spiritual, intellectual and moral. As an ex- 
ample we have a St. Thomas Aquinas, and many of us who 
have followed his blessed precedent know from experience the 
invaluable asset such a practice is. We all know the old saying 
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“Repetitio est magis studio’, but the repetition before the Blessed 
Sacrament, or the crucifix, or the presence of God, is efficacious 
to an infinite degree. This taught by the director to the sem- 
inarian makes study a joy, for it furnishes the youth material 
for conversation with the God of learning. 

In every science there must be a method. Let there be one 
taught to the seminarian for his aid in meditating. Let it be 
simple, at least in the beginning. If later on he finds a more 
elaborate method conducive to his advance, then let him under 
direction take it up. But by all means insistence should be 
laid on having a method. When a director is instructing in 
method let him not give many. One will suffice. He should 
drill well the seminarians in this one that they may become 
well skilled in its use. There are times it is true when a 
method is useless, fervor, etc., supplying, but in the last analysis 
a method made thorouglily one’s own becomes a second nature 
and is given little thought, so much has it ceased to be a me- 
chanical something. At times too when the soul is dry and 
seemingly a barren waste, a method followed even in the most 
mechanical way serves to find the springs of inspiration and 
aspiration with results most efficacious to the soul and pleasing 
to God. Method serves to repel distractions, to recall the 
wandering mind and to incite to effort. Each director from 
personal experience knows many advantages to be gained from 
a method and consequently can teach his clients what he him- 
self has learned. Order is heaven’s first law. Hence let order 
be instilled. into the chaotic state of the young seminarian’s 
mind on matter all-important for heaven. 

Example is more powerful than word. We may teach the 
nature of meditation, we may dwell on its necessity in the 
formation of a character truly apostolic and sacerdotal, or the 
necessity of a method, but even after all this the seminarian 
will still be at sea. A very efficacious method of bringing home 
what is meant by meditation is the practice of the director’s 
occasionally meditating aloud for the benefit of his subjects. 
By this I do not mean a set conference of “you — you — you” 
but rather a conversation with God of “I—I—I—”. «The 
director must in this forget the presence of others and carry 
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on aloud a meditation with all the acts of the presence of God, 
of humility, of petition for grace to make the meditation well, 
of petition for help from Our Lady, St. Joseph, St. Vincent, etc. 
It is a consideration of the subject of meditation by speaking 
to God about it, considering its nature, and if it be a virtue to 
practice, the motives prompting, the means to cultivate, etc., acts 
of reverence, of love, etc., etc., as the case may be. Let the 
aspirations of love, of gratitude, of contrition, words of en- 
dearment, etc., flow from the tongue naturally as from the in- 
dicator of the devotion of the heart. The director’s meditation 
will be a mirror showing his own spiritual self and his sem- 
inarians will soon know him much as he is. If he is near to 
God and dear to Him because of his effort to advance, he will 
soon influence those about him for good and bring them en- 
couragement in the arduous task of advancing in perfection. 
He will tell his men, not once, but many times in his instructions 
that advance in perfection, especially advance in prayer, is not 
a thing to be gained all at once, but that it is a thing of a slow 
growth and of careful cultivation. If the seminarians know the 
director well and know him to be as one of themselves, human, 
they find encouragement in the thought, “well, if he can do this 
so can we; if he has advanced to such a state that thus. his soul 
is on fire when he speaks his meditation aloud, and he tells 
us it is a thing of a slow growth, there is hope for us. What 
he has accomplished, we may accomplish. What he has done, 
we may do.” Thus he becomes the big brother to them, to 
whom they look for guidance, and in his brotherly love he 
leads them on to heights he has attained and in joy beholds 
them outstrip him. Happy the director who through his seif- 
sacrifice and forgetfulness of self, rears among his seminarians 
a youth who ascends to the superior heights of prayer where 
in turn he becomes to his director the beacon guiding to sublime 
realms of ecstatic joy enjoyed by those who revel in contempla- 
tion and adoration. Directors find this meditating aloud the 
greatest boon to many @ seminarian who has been floundering 
about in the depths while all have been shouting to him, but 
none’ showing the way. 
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There is another modus agendi which we find very productive 
of good results. We call it Repetition of Prayer. It is susceptible 
of abuses. But what is not? Safeguarded it is a blessing 
lauded by many a saint of old. A St. Vincent de Paul pre- 
scribed it for his men in the training of their own, and like- 
wise in the training of others entrusted to their care. A sub- 
ject of meditation is read or proposed as usual, and after the 
allotted period for meditating, one or several of the men are 
called to give an account of their meditation. A formula of 
preparation according to the method is used and the subject 
itself is treated. The formula of gratitude, etc., according to 
the method is introduced for the closing. True it is that if 
the subject is announced ahead of time, some of the seminarians 
hunt up a book of sermons and there obtain the matter for 
their repetition. To offset this at Niagara we have adopted 
the practice of not giving the subject of repetition until the 
seminarians have been assembled. Each Saturday evening at 
five o’clock the seminarians are gathered together in the chapel, 
and after singing the Litany of the Blessed Virgin Mary they 
are given a subject for consideration. They meditate for fifteen 
minutes, after which on the given signal they sit down. The 
director then calls one of them. The seminarian thus singled 
out stands, repeats the formula of Repetition, gives his medita- 
tion as he experienced it, and closes it according to the method. 
Another seminarian may be called, or even a third, after which 
the director gives a conference on the subject of the medita- 
tion, or in Order to illustrate, makes his meditation aloud on 
the same subject. We find that this repetition of prayer serves 
several good purposes. It drives home the method and it en- 
courages the seminarians. If the seminarian hears a companion 
give an edifying account of his meditation, he is anxious to 
emulate his effort of meditating well; if he hears a companion 
floundering about in a chaotic confusion, he is encouraged from 
the fact that at least one is as badly off as himself and hence 
he strives anew.’ Also it gives us an insight into the mystic 
side of some, and a knowledge of erroneous impressions of 
others. These things give the director a chance to straighten 
out the seminarian on ideas in which he is astray, and to direct 
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his efforts along safe and salutary lines. Some he needs to 
lead, others to encourage. 

As in study so in meditation coordination must play an im- 
portant part. The spiritual reading should be adapted to the 
especial season or to the especial course of subjects of meditation, 
that the mind may be stored with auxiliary matter with which 
to replenish drooping forces. We all know how new matter 
or old matter presented in a new manner stirs up our lagging 
energies and fires us with new enthusiasm. As we are all 
human we need such impetus. Let the spiritual reading supply 
its part. 

Again there is the Holy Hour, when once a week the sem- 
inary body holds special audience with the Eucharistic God. 
Here is a most apt time, when the soul is most susceptible to 
impression. The reading well chosen, the hymns well selected, 
the acts of reparation, of consecration, of thanksgiving, the 
prayers picked with a view to exciting loving devotion to the 
Blessed Sacrament, all seek to lift the mind from its daily 
routine to a plane of spiritual delectation which endears these 
Holy Hours to the heart of the seminarian. If no suitable 
reading may be found let the director write a few pages which 
touch on the subjects treated in class during the week, making 
these subjects swing around the Tabernacle, thus making the 
Tabernacle the center of all the seminarian’s activities. The 
meditation of each morning will find abundant food from a 
Holy Hour well spent, and each meditation will be practically 
a Holy Hour lifting to God the day just beginning. 

Here once more arises the question of a personal direction, 
a something much abused in some cases and much neglected 
in others. Coordination of meditation, spiritual reading, de- 
votions, and personal direction mean much to the seminarian. 
If the director takes into consideration the state of the sem- 
inarian’s mind under the influence of his meditation matter, his 
spiritual reading, his devotions, etc., he can mould a much bet- 
ter spiritual character than if he only asks concerning little faults 
against rule. A manly character can be brought out under a 
positive direction, but the negative direction of always picking 
flaws, is a wet blanket for many a youth’s enthusiasm in mat- 
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ters spiritual. Basing his advice on the state of mind as in- 
fluenced by spiritual reading, etc., the director can lead, can 
guide in a way which will encourage rather than discourage. 
Let the pruning process be only an incidental affair unless the 
faults be flagrant breaches of rule. The advancing seminarian 
will naturally slough off many of the defects of youth. His 
meditation, since it becomes a most personal affair, will clear 
his vision of rule, of study, of advance in perfection, and each 
day will find him returning to the upward climb with new spirit. 

The negative side of direction, the calling attention to de- 
fects of character, of attitude to things spiritual, especially to 
meditation, of attention to studies, of reverence, of respect, may 
be made a something not to be dreaded by the seminarian but 
a something to be appreciated. Knowledge of character, study 
of the different nationalities with which we have to deal, make 
for success. A seminarian must be contented, if he would be 
a man of prayer. Directors often blunder because of making 
no allowance for national characteristics. An Irishman, or an 
Irish American must not judge an Italian by the Irish or the 
Irish American modus agendi. He must make allowance for 
the fiery Italian nature. The Frenchman cannot know an 
American until he himself has become Americanized. Ideas 
which are current in one country oftentimes will not pass cur- 
rent in another. Manners are like languages: each has its 
own idioms. A proper coordination of this negative direction 
will influence much the young seminarian in his meditation. 
If he is constantly in a state of irritation due to being mis- 
understood, or to his feeling that he is being dogged for the 
sake of detection rather than for the sake of brotherly direc- 
tion, he cannot ‘meditate, unless he be an exceptionally strong 
character. Some seminarians seemingly are contented under 
such surveillance but their long faces proclaim to the discerning 
eye the hidden hypocrite. 

Another point to be insisted on is that of the cultivation of 
an atmosphere of prayer. A half hour or an hour spent on 
one’s knees in the early morning does not constitute a medita- 
tion, even though one meditate well for the stated period. Such 
a half hour or hour is but the opening of the day’s prayer. It 
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should flow through the whole day influencing the work of the 
day. The frequent repetition of the spiritual bouquet or of 
some pet aspiration or ejaculatory prayer keeps one in God’s 
presence, recalls the heart and mind to God and instills a spirit 
of constant union with God which is a bulwark against tempta- 
tion and an incentive to good deeds. Let the seminarian be 
taught this. Let him be told how readily a practice of this kind 
grows to be a habit. We all know from experience that a 
habit of prayer thus cultivated is as every habit a quasi nature. 
Often while walking along the street we find ourselves repeat- 
ing almost unconsciously some aspiration dear to us as “My 
Jesus, mercy”; “My God, I am Yours, do with me as You will’; 
or “Sweet heart of Mary be my salvation”. We awaken in 
the morning with some such prayer on our lips or in our mind. 
We put ourselves to sleep at night with like ejaculations. Our 
morning offering possesses an added petition of our own, for 
the cultivation, for instance, of confidence in God. We become 
as it were saturated with the spirit of prayer, and our every 
breath we find a prayer proclaiming our devotion, our love, our 
fidelity to our God who is become thus to us the very fibre 
of our being. Love of God consumes us. We live and move 
and have our being in God, in the love of God. Where did we 
learn this method of intimacy with God? In our meditation, 
in our prayer. We must teach this to the seminarians under 
us. If they do not become men of prayer, it is often due to 
our self-consciousness, a false fear of setting the example. Per- 
sonally we find that if we know that such a one, a friend of 
ours, is a man of prayer, we strive to emulate his advance. So 
too the seminarians will act with us. 

Regularity of confession, the frequency of Communion, daily 
Communion, visits to the Blessed Sacrament, have much to do 
with the proper spirit of prayer. Directors learn from experi- 
ence that they must confess frequently, even twice a week, 
though they have scarcely a fault to confess, if they would 
impart the spirituality they would. A nearness to God is abso- 
lutely necessary for effectual work in this field. So too the 
seminarian. He must keep as clean as possible his soul in 
which he would hold converse with God. Not alone must 
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he keep himself free from serious sin but even must he strive 
to keep free from the slightest venial sin. “Blessed are the 
clean of heart, for they shall see God.” The seminarian shall 
see God in everything. And especially will he find the source 
of all his joys, his consolation, his blessings, his graces, in the 
God of Communion. From this his spirit of prayer will ex- 
pand, for the God of prayer is his portion. Visits to the 
Blessed Sacrament, towards evening especially, will be the re- 
newal of the day’s pledges and a source of innumerable graces © 
which will redound to the soul’s elevation. God visits those who 
visit Him. 

This paper would be incomplete without a word on her who 
truly is the refuge of the seminarian— Our Lady. How far 
reaching the practice of teaching the seminarian to be the little 
child in the arms of Mary, his mother! He is taught to speak 
in all simplicity to Mary of his wants, his desires, his trials, his 
joys, his every work. He goes to her as to a loving mother; 
he caresses her and begs of her as a little child would beg. He 
asks her to teach him to meditate, to pray as she meditates and 
prays; to obtain for him a little of that love which is hers. He 
knows that Mary never keeps one as her own but always leads 
her clients to Jesus, her Son, her God. She is the gate of 
heaven, and the light of the clergy. She then, will teach the 
seminarian who is devoted to her how to meditate, how to 
cultivate a spirit of prayer, which will make of him a true priest 
after the heart of her Son. 
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